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“ If I were to look over the whole world to find ont the coun- 
try most richly endowed with aU the wealth, power, and beauty 
that nature can bestow, in some parts a very paradise on earth — 

I should V point to India. If I were asked under what sky the 
human mind has most fully developed some of its choicest gifts, 
has most deeply pondered on the greatest problems of life, and 
has found solutions of some of them which well deserve the atten- 
tion even of those who have studied Palto and Kant— I should 
point to India. , And if I were to ask myself from what literature 
we here in Europe— we who have been nurtured almost exclu- 
sively on the thoughts of the Greeks and the Romans, and of one 
Semitic race, the Jewish — may draw that , corrective which is 
most wanted in order to make our inner life more perfecc, more 
comprehensive, more universal, in fact more truly human, a life, 
not for this life only, but a transfigured and eternal life, again I 
should point to India.”— Professor Max Muller’s What 

Gan it teach m F p. 8. 

India is the source from which not only the rest of Am. 
but the whole Western World derived their knowledge and their'^ 
religion.’^ — Professor Heeren's Historical Mesearehes, VoL II, p. 45, 



FOREWORD. 


Amidst, all its ^ceasless toils and tiirmoilsj its ' strifes' and: 
"wars, its agitations ' and reToIntions, the world, in mass, is slowdj; , 
but steadily moving onward. This is chiefly ■ becaiise ' the- wwict 
forain ' has, through a- ■wider -social economy -.or .self-interest, " 
become :■ more closely 'inter-woven and 'mter-depeiident, and; 
through the diffusion of knowledge, more - educated , and en- 
lightened, 'more liberal -and expanded. And'both these factors,-— * 
acting a'lid re-acting' on one another, — have substantially contri- 
buted to widen- the mental horizon and to uplift the aspirations 
of the different races- or Dationalities throughout the 'civilized' 
world. They also furnish us, alon,g w’itli other agencies at work, 
the key "to the process by which the old order has changed.,, and 
is still changing everywhere,— .more rapidly in some places .than, 
in others,— yielding place to new or evolving into new-. 

No wonder, then, that the conditions of life in iiH.'dern India 
have also considei*ably changed, and the change is perceptible on 
every side— religious, political, economic, and social, — under the 
awakening touch and healthy impact of foreign influences. It 
is desirable, however, in the interests of larger humanity, to 
have a more or less clear idea of the past of every great race. 
Mr. Hindu Stiperw^ with a view to stimulate 

interest in the study of the leading institutions of Hinduism, 
would, as it gives a tolerably clear and deflnite conception of the 
past of the grea.t xace which inhabits this vast and wonderful 
country,:”- meet such a demand. ' With the ■■ knowledge thus 
furnished the lines of her future development may be intelligently 
apprehended and her course of evolution rightly guided and 
influenced. Mankind is always the gainer by appreciation and 
preservation of all that is- useful, healthy and beneficent in the 
different civilizations, past and present, of the w’-orid. 

A comprehensive account, of Indians past, before the pre- 
British and pre-Mohamedan period, based principally on the 
r'esearches of the-' learned ^ men of Europe, will be found in 
Mr. Har Bilas -Sarda’s ” Hindu: Superiority,” which has, unfortu- 
nately, for sometime been out' of print. In order to make 
it again available to the public, this second and slightly revised 
edition is now issued with ' the author's kind permission. 

Bangalore, 

iBSi Apriif 1917^ 


BAM GOPAL. 



Preface to the F irst Edition. 


This book has grown out of a pamphlet written years ago 
and put 'aside at the time. The object of the book is, by 
presenting a bird’s eye view of the achievements of the ancient 
Hindus, to invite the attention of thoughtful people to the 
leading features of the’ civilization which enabled the inhabitants 
of this country to contribute .so much to the material and 
moral well-being of mankind. And if this attempt succeeds 
m a,ny way in stimulating interest in the study of the leading 
institutions of Hinduism and a proper appreciation of their 

naerits I shall be amply repaid for my labonr, 

1 must take this opportunity of expressing my gratitude 
to Mr. J. Inglis, Superintendent, Scottish Mission Industries, 
Ajmer, for his valuable assistance in seeing the book through 
the Press. : . , 


■ Ajmer : 

, November 1906. 


hae bilas sarda. 
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INTRODUCTION 


p the history of the world India occupies the foremost 
1 place. From the dawn of histoiw to the present day 
India has been connected in one ivay or another with aimoi- 

every event of world importance. By endowing India with 
the best and the choicast of gifts it had in store, Natui-e 
lerselt ordained that this magnificent country, witlv a climate 
varied and salubrious, a soil the most fertile in the world, 
animal and plant life the most abundant, useful and 
< iversified to be found anywhere on the face of the earth, 
should play the leading part in the history of mankind. 

Mr. Murray says : “ It (India) has always appeared to the 
imagination of the Western World adorned with whatever 
is most splendid and gorgeous ; giitterin|, as it 
were, with gold and gems, and redolent of fragrant and 
delicious odours. Though there be in these magnificent 
conceptions something romantic and illusory, still India forms 
unquestionably one of the most remarkable regions that 
exist on the surface of the globe. The varied grandeiir of its 
scenery and the rich productions of its soil are scarcely 
equalled in any other countiy.'^ 

The historian Abdullah Wassaft writing in the 14t.h century 
A.D. says of India in his history, Tdzjiyctt iCl jdTjisow’.' ■ 
India, according to the concurrent opinion of all writers, is 
the most agreeable abode on the earth and the most pleas- 
ant quarter of the world. Its dust is purer than air and its 
air purer than purity itself: Its delightful plains re, 5 emble 
the garden of paradise 

If it is asserted that Paradise is iu India- 

Be not sni'prifeed, because Paradise itself is nut eij-mpuraifie ti* ii . ' 

^ MuiTay s History of India, p, I . 

Elliot’s History of India, VoL ill, pp. -JiS and 
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"India is an epitome of the whole world,” ^ and possesses 
all the leading features of other lands— the most bewitching 
scenery, the most fertile soil, the most dense forests, the 
highest mountains, some of the biggest rivers, and intensely 
cold seasons may be found along with arid, treeless deserts 
sandy waterless plains, and the hottest days. To a student 
of humanity or of Nature, India even now is most pictur- 
esque, and is the most interesting country in the world. 
Count Bjornstjerna says : “ But everything is peculiar, grand 
and romantic m India— from the steel-clad knight of Rajas- 
than to the devoted Brahman in the temples of Benares; from 
the fierce Mahratta on his fleet and active steed to the 
Nabob moving gently on his elephant ; from the Amazon 
who chases the tiger in the jungle to the Bayadere 
vvho , offers in volupte to her gods. Nature, too, in 
this glorious country is chequered with variety and clad in 
glowing colours ; see the luxuriance of her tropical vegetation 
and the hurricane of her monsoon; see the majesty of her 
snow-covered Himalayas and the dryness of her desert ; 
see the irainense plains of Hindustan and the scenery of her 
lofty mountains ; but, above all, see the immense age of her 

history and the poetry of her recollectiong.”'^ 

Professor Max Muller says: “In the study of the history 
of the human mind, in the study of ourselves, of our true 
selves, India occupies a place second to no other country. 

Whatever sphere of. the human mind you may select 
tor your special study, whether it be language, or religion, 
or mythology, or philosophy, whether it be laws or customs, 
primitive art or primitive science, everywhere you have 

^ Chambers’ JSneyelopsedia, p. 337. 

' TheW o£ the Hindus, p. 126. “The scenery of the Himalayas,” 
says Blphmstone, a sight which the soberest traveller has never de- 
scribed without kindling into enthusiasm, and which, if once seen, leaves 

an impressien shat can never b© equalled or effaced.” -Historif o/ 
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■ ..to.go. to India; , whether yon like it or .not, because some 
.of the, most valuable and most instractive materials in the* 
history of man are treasured up in India and- in India only.”' 

, The Oaleutta Review for December 1 S 6 1 , says, ;■ ' '^‘Though 
now degraded and' abased, yet we cannot doubt that there was 
a time when the Hindu race was splendid in arts and, arms, 
happy, in government, wise- in legislation and eroiiient in 
knowledge.”*^ 

The ancient' state of India;’ says Mr. Thornton, mustf 
have been one of extraordinary magnificeoee.”'’ 

Colonel Tod asks: ‘'W'here can we look for sages like 

■ those whose systems .of philosophy were the prototypes of 
those of Greece : to whose works Plato,, Thales and Pythagoras 
were disciples ? Where shall we find astronomers whose ; 
knowledge of the planetary system yet excites wonder in 
Europe, as well as the architects and sculptors ’ivhose works 
claim our admiration, and the musicians 'who could make 
the mind oscillate from joy to sorrow, from tears to smiles, 
with the change of modes and varied intonation ^ 

Mr. Pierre Loti, the great Frenchman, writing to the Presi* 
dent of theComitiFranco Hindoo, thus expresses his veneration 
for India : And now I salute thee with awe, with veneration 

^ Max Muller’s India : What can it teach iis 1 p. 15 

“ The same Review says : ** That the Hindus were in former times 
a commercial people we have every reason to believe — the labours of the 
Indian loom liave been universally celebrated, silk has been .fabricat«il 
immenjorially by the Hindus, We are also told by the Urecian writers 
that the Indians were the wisest of nations, and in" metaphysical wisdom 
they were certaitdy eminent ; in astromomy' ^nd mntbematies they were 
equally well versed ; this is the race, who Dionysius records : — 

* First assayed the deep, 

* And "Waited merchandize to coasts unknown, 

‘ Those who digested first the starry choir, 

' Their motions marked, and called them by their names '** 

‘‘ Hindustan has from the earliest ages been celebrated as one of the 
most highly- favoured countries on the globe, and as abounding in the 
choicest productions both of hiature and Enc^dapmdia 

Briiannicaj p. 446. 

® Chapters of the History of British India. 

^ Tod*s Rajasthan, pp, 60S and 606. 
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and wondei-, ancient India of whom I am the adept, the 
India of the highest splendours of art and philosophy.. May 
tby awakening astonish that Occident, decadent, mean, daily 
dwmdling, slayer of nations, slayer of gods, slayer of souls 
which yet bows down still, ancient India, before the prodio-ies 

of thy primordial conceptions.”^ 

The Edinburgh Reriew, for October 1872, says; "The 
indu IS the most ancient nation of which we have 
valuable remains, and has been mrpnsscd by none in 
refinement and Miration : though the utmist pitch of 
« nenoent to which it ever arrived preceded in time the 
dawn of civilisation in any other nation of which we have 
even the name in history. The further our literary inquiries 

mne'Th"^ ®‘“I»”dous is the 

scene which opens to us.” 

_ An attempt has been mde in the following pages, with 
the Mp of the results of the laudable labours of scholars like 

Sir M H. Wilson, Prof. Max Muller. Schlei 

Sm Momer Wilhams, Mr. Oolebrooke, Colonel Tod, and otfer 

Eurc^ean scholars and writers to wfhom the country owes a 
^t debt of gratitude, to get a glimpse of that civilisation 

which, according to the writer quoted above has not 2 
been surpassed. And what is the result ? What do we leL 
about the ancient Hindus? We learn that they weL th' 
greatest nation that has yet flourished on this earth. 

“ In the world there is nothing great but man. 

In man there is nothing great but mind,” 

was the ftvouritc “p'horism of the pliil„s„pbe^, g;, 
Hamiltou,- And Mis. Manning says ; « The Hindn. had the 
widest range of mind of which man ia oapableT ' 


' The Ar^a (Pondicheri-y) for Aiigust 1914, p. .59, 
' See Jevon’s Logie, p. 9. 

Ancient and Medieval India, Vol. II, p. 148. 
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■ , We‘ find that- the 'aTicieiife, Hindus,, in 'every ' feature nf 
national life were in 'the first rank. Take ■ whate?€T depart- 
meat of haman activity ' yon like, you find the ancient 
Hindus eminent in it, and as occupying a foremost place. 
This is more than what can be said' of any other nation. 
You may find a nation great in arms or conimerce ; you max, 
find a people eminent in philosophy, in' poetry, in science cir. 
in arts; you may find a race great politically but, not equally 
so morally and intellectually. .But you, do not find a race 
which was or is pre-eminent in so iiiaDV departments of 
human activity as the ancient Hindus. 

According to European writers, the ancient Hindus 'were 
a poetical people,” they were essentially musical race/’ 
and they were “a commercial people.” ‘'They were a 
nation of philosophers ; ” ‘‘ in science they were as acute and 
diligent as ever.” '^Art seems to have exhausted itself in 
India.” The Hindu is the parent of the literature and the 
theology of the world.” His language is the best and the 
most beautiful in the world. The national character of the 
ancient Hindus as regards truthfulness, chivalry and honour 
was unrivalled j their colonies filled the world, their kings 
are still worshipped as the gods of the sea,” their civiliza- 
tion still pervades every corner of the civilized world and 
is around and about us every day of our lives.” 

It may be urged that in the picture of Hindu civilization 
painted iii the book, only roseate hues have been used, that 
while lights are; purposely made prominent, the shadoivs are 
conspicuous by their absence,, and that, most has ' been made 
of the best points of Hinduism. Such critics will do well to 
remember that the mountains are measured by their 
.highest peaks and .not by the low heights to ' which they 
here and there sink ; that the first rank among the mountains 
is assigned to- the Himalayas by Mounts Everest, Dhavalgiri 
and Kaachanjanga, - and not by the low^er heights of 
Mussoorie and Darjeeling; and that the patches ^ of ■level 
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ground here aod there found enclosed within this gigautie 
range' are justly ignored. 

It may also be remarked here that the object of this book 
being to enable men to appreciate the excellencies of Hindu 
civilization — by giving them an idea of the character and 
achievements of the ancient Hindus, who were the creatures 
of that civilization, w^hich has admittedly seen its best days— 
any discussion of modern India for its own sake is without; 
the scope of this book. Wherever, therefore, any fact 
relating to the society, religion, literature or character of the 
Hindus of the present day, or their capacities and capabili- 
ties is mentioned, it has reference only to the elucidation of 
some feature of that civilization as illustrated in the life, 
work or character of the people of ancient India.^ 

It is the inherent truth of Hinduism, the vitality and 
greatness of the Hindu civilization that have enabled the 
Hindus yet fco preserve their existence as such, despite all 
the political cataclysms, social upheavals and racial eruptions 
the world has seen since the Mahabharata. These calamities 
overwhelmed the ancient Egyptians, the Assyrians and the 
Phoenicians and destroyed the empires of ancient Greece, 
Persia and Rome. 

Compared to the sun of Hindu civilization giving a 
constant and steady stream of beneficent light, which 


^ It is no part of the plan of this book to run down any creed or 
nationality. Consequently, whenever any other religion or race is men- 
ti med, it is only for the elucidation of some point of Hinduism, or to 
show the comparative excellence of some feature of IBindu civilization. 
Thus, whenever the oppressive nature of the rule of some of the Moha- 
medan rulers is mentioned, or the havoc caused by some of the invaders 
from the North-western frontier of India is described, it is not to empha- 
size that fact itself, but to illustrate, explain, or elucidate some feature of 
the character of the Hindus or their literature and society. It may also be 
remarked that the evils of the rule of the Afghans, Turks, and others were 
due not to the religion they professed but to their ignorance and backward- 
ness in civilization. I'he Arabs, though professing the same religion as the 
Afghans and the Moghals, kept the lamp of knowledge and science lit in 
Europe and Western Asia during the middle ages. The work of Al-Beruni^ 
Ahul Fazal, Faizi and others in India pulls to pieces the theory that 
whatever evils there were in Mohamedan rule were due to the religion of 
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while lighting lip the heavens above, penetrates the ' farthest: 
nooks and comers of the world, carrying comfort and content* 
men t to mankind, these civilizations were like brilliant 
meteors that appear in the skies lighting the while, with 
their short-lived lustre, the parts of the earth iin mediate!.? 
below them. 

Then —let me dive into the depths of time. 

Ami bring from out the ages that have roiled, 

A few small fragments of those wrecks sublime, 

Which human eye may never more behold 
And let the guerdon of my labour be, 

My fallen country ! one kind wish for thee. 
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Clime of the imforgotten brave ! 

Where land from plain to mountain cave 
Was freedom’s home or glory’s grave ; 

Shrine of the mighty ! Can it be 
That this is all remains of thee ? 

—Bybox : Giaour. 

No one acquainted with the history of the ancient Indians 
can reasonably deny the great merits of their ancient Consti- 
tution, which combined happiness with activity, tranquility 
with progress — “ one lesson which in every wind is blpwn ” — 
and conservation with advancement. Their astonishing sub- 
jective capacities and their extraordinary powers of observa- 
tion and generalization led them irresistibly to trace Nature 
in all her multifarious solemn workings. They followed her 
in every thing they did, and hence the halo of reality and 
conservation which surrounds their work. It is this reality 
and conservation, the happy results of following Nature — 
“which is wisdom without reflection and above it” — that 
have imparted that polish to Hindu Laws and Institutions 
.which makes them at once durable and brilliant. 

There was, anciently, an adjustment of forces in India 
which enabled each institution to describe its peculiar orbit 
and work in its own sphere, without interfering with the 
Ojthers ; but now, alas I owing to the long-continued and 
unabated pressure of hostile circumstances, that adjustment 
is broken, and forces are consequently being let loose which 
bring the different institutions together. Their foundations, 
lio'wever, are still intact, owing to their exceeding firmness. 

The turning point in the history of Ancient India ’was 
the ■ Mahabharata, thC' Great' War ' between' the .Pandavas 
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and the Kaurayas. This momentous event decided the 
future of Ancient India, as it eventually closed the long chapter 
of Hindu growth and Hindu greatness. The sun of India’s 
glory was at its meridian about the end of Dvapara, and, 
following the universal law of Nature, with the beginning of 
the Kaliyuga, it turned its course towards the horizon, where 
it set on the plains of Thaneshwar amidst the romantic 
splendour of Sanjogtas love and Pithora’s chivalry. As the 
Mahabharata marked the zenith of Hindu greatness, 
Shahabud-din’s victory at Thaneshwar marked the sinking 
of the great luminary below the horizon. The great war 
rvhich, as will be seen hereafter, influenced so powerfully the 
destiny of nations was, in reality, the beginning of the end 
of Plindu greatness, and it was after this period that the 
political and social Constitution of India began to yield to 
those innovations which by their very contrast to the 
fundamental principles of that Constitution, are so jrromineiit 
now. 


ANTIQUITY. 

Time is the root of all created beings, 

And iinereate. ; of pleasure and of pain, 
iiine doth create existence. Time destroys, 

.Lime shatters all, and all again renews. 

'i\ime watches while all sleep. Unvantjuished Time; 

•— Maiiabhaeata : Adiparvu. 

Thk Motiquity of the Hindu civilization is wonderful; its 
vitality miraculous. The fabulous age of the Greeks, the 
times of the Egyptian Soufi, arid the “stone age” of the 
modern European thinkers are but as yesterday in the history 
of the Hindu civilization. The age of this earth is not to be 

counted by a few thousand years, but by millions and tril» 
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lions. And Hiiidn civilization is the earliest civilization in 
this world. Nations have risen .and fallen, empirt^s I'junded 
and clestro3a3d, races appeared and disappeared, Imt ilie 
Hiodn civilization that saw their rise aiKl fall, their fVcirida- 
tion and destruction, their appearance and di sap [ ho-i ranee, 
still remains. 

After fully discussing the claims of the ancient narion>, 
of the world to high antiquity, Count Bjornsthu-na n'ivs : 
“No nation on earth can vie with the H/irirliis in respect of 
the antiquity of their civilization ami the* antiquity of their 
religion.*'^ 

Dr. Stiles, President of Yale College in America, formed 
such an enthusiastic expectation fi’om the amazing anfctc|iiity 
of the Hindu writings that he actually wrote to Sir W. 
Jones to request him to search among the Hind ns for the 
Adamic books.- 

Mr. Halbed exclaims with sacred reverence, after treating 
of the four ytigas of the Hindus: “To such antiquity the 
Mosaic creation is but as yesterday ; and to such ages, the 
life of Methuselah is no more than a spjan.” 

In concluding his remarks on the antiquity of Hindu 
astronomy, Count Bjornstjerna says : But if it be true that 
the Hindus more than 3,000 years before Christ, according to 
Bailly’s calculation, had attained so high a degree of astrom- 
mieal and geometrical learning, how many centuries earlier 
must the commencement of their culture have been, since 
the human mind advances only step by step in the path of 
science!”'^ 

Pliny state_s that from the days of Bacchus to Alexander 
of Macedon, 154 kings reigned over India, whose reigns 
extended over 6,451 years, 

^ Theogony of the Hindus, p. 50. 

- Wardts Mythology,- VoL L, p. 144.« 

Theogony of the Hindus, p, 37. 
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Abul-Fazal, in his translMtiion of t.he Rcija Tarangini, 
quotes the names of the kings who ap] 3 eai* in these annals, 
and whose siiceessive reigns are said to have occupied 4,109 
years 11 months and 9 days. Prof. Heei'en says : '' From 
Dionysus (an Indian king) to Sandracottus (Chandragiipta) 
the space of 6,042 years is said to have elapsed. Megasthenes 

says 6,042 years passed betiween Spaternbas and Sandra- 

cottus."^ 


Professor Max Diinckcr - says “ tliat Spaternbas,” 
which is perhaps another name of Dionyisiiis, ‘'betcan his 
reign in 6,717 years B.C.” “The era of Yndhisthira indeed,” 
he again asserts, “is said to have preceded that of Vikrama- 

ditya by uhe space of 3,044 years, and to have commenced 
about 3,100 years B.C.” •" 


Count Bjornstjerna says : “ Megasthenes, the envoy of 
Alexander to Kandragupso (Chandragnpta), king of the 
Gangarides, discovered chronological tables at Polybhottra, the 
residence of this king, which contain a series of no less than 
153 kings, with all their names from Dionysius to Kandra- 
gupso, and specifying the duration of the reign of every one 
of those kings, together amounting to 6,451 years, which 
would place the regin of Dionysius nearly 7,000 years B.C., 
and consequently 1 ,000 y’ears before the oldest king found on 
the Egyptian tables of Manetho {viz., the head of the Unite 
Thebaine dynasty), who reigned 5,867 years B.C., and 2,000 
years before Souji, the founder of the Gizeh Pyramid.” '* 
Acording to the Purdnas, the race of the Brihadsfithas 
had ruled over Magadha before Pradyotas (who reigned 
about 2,100 A.C., acording to Sir W. Jones), from Somapi to 
Ripunjaya for a thousand years. And before the first 

1 Historical Researches, Vol, II, p, 2,18. 

= History of Antiquity, Vol. IV., p. 74. 

3 History of Antiquity. Vol. IV., p. 219. 

* Theogony of the Hindus, p. 45. 

' Max Dunoker’s History of Antiquity, Vol. I., p. 76, 
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fy 


BrihaclratliaSj Sahade\^a, Jarasaiidha and Brihadratha are saic 
to have reigned over Magadha/’i 

The fact that dynasties and not individuals were miits 
of caledation, is in itself a proof of the great antiquity of 
the ancient Hindu Empire. 

Count Bjornstjerna, after discussing the aiitic|iiity of 
Hindu astronomy says : Besides the proofs adduced 0 / the 
great antiquity of the civilization, of the Hindus, there are 
others perhaps still strongei’, namely, their gigaQ,tiG temples 
hewn out of loftj? rocks, with the most incredible labour, at 
Eiephanta, at Eliora and several other places which, with 
regard to the vastness of the undertaking, may be compared 

with the pyramids, and in an arcliitectiiral respect even 
surpass them.'’- 

Captain Troyer says : I cannot refuse credence to this 
fact, namely, that great States, highly advanced in civiliza- 
tion, existed at least three thoiisa,nd years before our era. 

It IS beyond that limit that I look for Rama, the hero of the 
Eamayana.”® 


According to the Mahabharata, , Ajmdbya prospered for 
1,500 years, after which one of its kings, of the dynasty of 
Sagaras, founded Ranauj. The foundation of the city of 
Delhi (Indraprastha) is as old as the fabulous age (Pober, 
ol. I. p. 263), at ivhich time it was already' celebrated for its 
splendour (VoL I, p, 606). Renell^ states that Kaiiauj was 
founded more than a thousand years before Christ. 

But apart from these views of European writers — who, as 
Professor Wilson says, ‘^‘in order to avoid being thought 
credulous, run into the opposite vice of incredulity,” and 

^ Max Duncker's History of Antiquity, Voi. IF., p. 77. 

- Theogony of the Hindus, p, 38. 

® Asiatic Journal, 1841. Professor Heeren says : “ We do not perhaps 
assume too much when we venture to plao© the origin oi Avodhya 
from 1,500 to 2,000 B.C.”~-Hist. Eesearclies, Yol. II., p. 221 

* Memoirs, p, 54 (2a«| edition). 
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would never concede anything for which there is not a demons- 
trable proof, especially as the Iiistory of Ancient India is a 
history of ages so remote as to hopelessly put out of joint their 
early conceived and limited notions of chronology and 
antiquity — there is an important piece of evidence in favour of 
the great antiquity of Indian civilization. Says Count 
-Bjornstjerna : ‘'Ihe Bactrian document, called Dabistan ^ 
(found in Kashmir and brought to Europe by Sir W. Jones), 
gives an entire register of kings, namely, of the Mahabadernes. 
whose first link reigned in Bactria, 5,600 years before 
Alexanders expedition to India, and consequently several 
hnridred years before the time given by the Alexandrine text 
foi‘ the appearance of the frd man iqmi the earth:' 

That these Bactrian kings were Hindus is now 
universally admitted.^^ Thus according to Dabistan, India 
enjoyed splendid civilization 6,000 B.C., or nearly 8,000 years 
before the Victorian age. 

This alone is sufficient to prove that the ancient Indians 


were incontestably the earliest civilized nation on earth. 
Another conclusive proof of their unrivalled antiquity will be 
found in the fact that all the great nations of the old world 
derived their civilization from India; that India planted 
colonies in all parts of the world and that these colonies 
afterwards became known as Egypt, Greece, Persia, America, 
etc., and that Scandinavia, Ohiiia and other countries 
derived their civilization and their religion from the Hindus. 
In short, as will be seen hereafter, it was India which supplied 
the rest of the world with learning, civilization and religion; 

The most ancient coinage in the world is that of the 
Hindus (Aryas), and the modern discoveries of the coins of 
Ancient India are conclusive proofs of the vasfc antiquity of 
Hindu civilization.® 

^ Theogony of the Hindus, p. 134. 

2 See Mill’s History of India, 

^ * The coinage of the Hindus, whatever may be its value and chai’aoter, 

IS certainly of a very remote antiquity-^-EiphinstQne’sj India, p. 176, 
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Mr. Princep says: “At or about 800 B.C., the Hindus 
were already in possession of sucli a scheme of exchange as 
recognised the use of fixed and determinate weight of metal, 
not only as general equivalents and measures of value, but 
f Hither that the system had already advanced so far as to 

adopt small and convenient sections of metal into the category 
of current money. ” ’ 

But m India everything is astounding to the European 
Notwithstanding the destructive ravages of barbarous' 

fanaticism, enough material remains from which we can infer 
the age of the present earth, 

Swami Dayananda Saraswati has treated the subject 
elaborately in his “ Introduction to the Vedas,” and also 
discussed it with the Reverend Scott of Bareilly at 
Cnandapur (vide Arya Darpana for March 1880, pp. 67, 68;. 

The Sankaliia, which every educated Hindu in India 
knows well, and which is recited at every ceremony, even at 
a dip in the sacred Ganges, is the key to unfold the whole 

mystery that enshrouds the view of the time at which 
the earth assumed its present form. 

To understand what follows, it must be, remembered that, 
according to the Hindu theory of creation, this world is 
alternately created from and dissolved into its material cause 
(^TT^C) after a fixed period. The world exists in one form 
for a fixed period, and then, /br that very period, it exists 
only in its TnutBrictl cause. The former is called Srahniit 
JJina, and the latter Brahma liatri. 

As the AtharvTi V eda says, the BTaltYita B'Viia is equal to 
4,320,000,000 years. 


^ Priiicep^s Essays on Indian Antit|ui ties, p; 223* 
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^ifT ^ f ■^g’srrfK SiTra; i 

’<lf »r ^ e *?? II 

I’his Brahma Dina is made up of 1,000 Ghaturyugis 
(4 yugas) or Divymju.gas, as they are also called, Manu 

(Adhyaya I) says : — 

I YTT'^Tfl 

Tlf^'^ II iTSTo ^ II 

« 

A Chaturyugi or Divyayuga means a period of four y ugas, 
Satyayuga, Ireta, Dvapara and Kaliyuga, and consists of 
12,000 Divya years — Satyayuga consisting of 4,800, Treta of 

8,600, Dvapara of 2,400, and Kaliyuga of 1,200 Divva years. 
Manu (Chapter I. SI. 71) says : — 

II '3^ II And again, 

^^Tirt -g- mif i w 

•^’fr ^’^wrPir TiTfriPr n (^riro ^ «„) 


Now, a Divya year is equal to 360 ordinary years. 
Satyayuga = 4,800 x 360 == 1,728,000 years. 

Treta = 3,600 x 360 = 1,296,000 

= 2,400 X 360 864,000 

— 1,200 X 360 — 432,000 


Thus 



clUtU'cl 


Kaliyuga 




53 


A Chaturyugi = 4,320,000 „ 

Thus, the Brahma Dwa— 4,320,000,000 

the peiiod for which the world will remain 
form. 


years. This . is 
in its present 


xigam, the Brahma Dina is divided into 14 Manwantras 
and a Manwantra into 7l Chaturyugis. Manu says :_ 

• HXTTfYT^r^- 



ANTiQini'T. 


liie Surya Sicid’hatii'a also smvs o— 

’TTWT iflf'g': ^'?i''^ ^‘51 T¥’'^" "SC 1 

^?f^: ■q’^^TST^'cf : If i 

^TW: W’ift II IT. ? ^’Tc ?^. ?«£, If 

According fco the Saukdlpii quoted above, six 31ai:i- 
wantaras^ have passed since the creation of the present Eartli, 
the seventh is passing, and the remaining seven have stili 
feo come. Each Ohatmyugi = 4;320,000, as shown before, 
and 4320,000 x 71 = 306,720,000 = one Maiiwaiitara. Now, 
six Manwantaras = 4840,320,000 have passed, and this present 
Kaliyiiga is the Kaiiyuga of the 2Stli Chatnryiigi. Of this 
Chatiiryiigi, 5,016 years of the Kaiiyuga (the present Sam vat 
being 1973 Yikratiia) have passed, and 432,000 -*5,016 = 
426,984 years of the Kaiiyuga have yet to pass,. Thus, 
of the seventh Manwaiitara, 116,f340,0()0 (27 Chatiiryugis 
4,320,000 X 27) +3,893,01 6 (the period of the 2Sth Chattirjnigi 
already passed, 4,320,000 — 426,984), total 120,533.016 years, 
have passed. The period yet to , pass before the day of 
Dissolution comes is 214,704,000 (remaining 7 Manwanfcaras") 
+ 186,186,984 (of the present [seventh] Manwantara) 
= 2.333,226,984 vears. 

The Europeans, “accustomed as they are,'' to use the 
words of Professor Sir M. Williams, “ to a limited liorizoii,’ 
will find this vast antiquity bewildering. Billions surely are 
incredible to ears accustomed to a scale the highest note of 
which rises no hisrher than .6,000 years. But matters are 


improving, and even these souls will, in, time come out into a 
world in which centuries will be replaced by millenriiums. 

Mr. Baldwin says: “ Doubtless the antiquity of the 
human race is much greater than is usually assumed by 

The si.x Manwaiitaras a,iready passed are Svaya,iiibiuiva, Searochislia., 
Auttami,, ,Tamas, ,Raivat and Chakshas,.' The seventh, Yaivas,vata,, is pass- 
ing. And the seven Manwa,ntaras to eoine are named Savariii, Baksliasa- 
varni, Brahmasavami, Dharenasavarnis Rudrasavami, Rauehyasavariii and 
laclrasava-rm. 



thosG whosG views of the past are still regulated by iiiediaavai 
systems of chronology* Archaeology and linguistic science, 
not to speak of geology, make it certain tha,t the period 
between the beginning of the human, race and the birth 


of Christ would be more accurately stated if the centuries 
.counted in the longest estimate of the rabbinical chronologies 
should be changed to milleniiitiins. And they present also 


another fact, namely, that the antiquity of civilization 
is very great, and suggest that in remote ages it may have 


existed, with important developments, in regions of the earth 
now described as barbarous . , . The representation of 
some speculators that the condition of the human race since 
its first appearance on earth has been a condition of 


universal and hopeless savagery down to a comparatively 
modern date, is an assumption merely, an unwarranted 
assumption used in support of an unproved and uiiprovable 


theory of man's origin.”^ 


GOVERNMENT 


Whate’er i.s best administer'd , is best. 

— M. M. 

The saying of the greatest Eiiglisli exponent of Political 
Philosophy, Edmund Burke, that no country in which 
population flourishes can be under bad government, 
introduces us to the subject of the political constitution 
of Ancient Iiidiii. Burke lays down two important standards 
to test the good or bad gxnernment of a nation: (i) Popula- 
tioiij and (ii) W ealth. 

All the Ancient Greek writers and travellers are agreed 
that the Ancient Ary as were the largest nation on the earth. 

^ Baldwiufs Ancient America, p. 181 . 
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Appollodonis staties tliafc there M^ere ■ between the 
Hydaspes and Hypaiiis (Hypasis) 1,500' citieSj none of which 
was less than Cos/’ 

Megasthenes says that there are 120 nations in India;"’ 
Arrian admits that the Indians were the most numerous 
people, - and that it was impossible to know and enumerate 
the cities in xlryavarta. Strabo says that Eiikratides was 
the master of 1,000 cities between Hydaspes and Hypliasis, 
(Panjab). Professor Max Duncker says the Indians w-ere 
the largest of the nations.” 

Ctesias states “ that they (Hindus) were as numerous as 
all the other nations put together/'-^ 

But the most important proof of the over-abundant 
population of Ancient India is to be found in the successive 
waves of emigration from India to the different parts of the 
world, founding colonies and planting settlements in wdiat 
are now called the Old and the New Worlds. Fide,*' Hindu 
Coloniza.tioii/’ 

As regards wealth, India has always been famous for its 
immense riches, ' Golden India ” is a hackneyed phrase,^ 
Both in population and in wealth, India at one time was not 
only pre-eminent but w'as without a rival. 

What higher authority for, what more positive proof of 
o’ood sfovernment of Ancient India can be given than the 

o ' o 

fact that “ Ancient India knew no thieves,”'’ nor knew why 
to shut the doors of its houses even at the time when, 

^ Elphinstone’s India, p. 241, See Strabo, Lib. XV. 

2 See'his History of Nations (Chapter on India), . Chapter VIL, pp. 6, 22 
and 23. ■ • 

® History of Antiquity, Vol, V. 5 p. 18. 

^ Strabo ■ states that ‘‘Poiibhotlira was eight miles long and had a 
rampart which had 570 towers and 64 gates.'*. As late even as the 16th 
century, ‘ K ananj ..'was reported to have contained no less than 30,000 shopb 
of betelsellers and “ sixty thousand sets of musicians ” See Historical 
Researches, VoL 11., p. 220. ■ 

B Ror tether information on this subject, see chapter on Wealth,** 

® See Straho, Lib. XV. , ,p. 488 (1587 edition). 
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according to Di'. Johnson, ‘‘the capital of the most civiliwd 
nation of modern times is tihe true Satan-at-home.” 

•'Prepare for deaili, if iiere at night a’oh rouni. 

And sign your will ixefore you sup from Ijome.*’ ’ 

The form of governroeot depends upon the character 
of a people, the conditions of life obtaining among thmn, and 
the principles of their social system. With changes in 
respect of these matters, the form of government also 
undergoes a change. ,Broaj:lly speaking, the best form <Tf‘ 
government is that which enables only men of high 
character, noble minds, wide sympathies, men of sterling 
qualities and talents to rise to the top, and, prevents men of 
shallow minds, mean capacities, narrow sympathi«^s, and 
anscn„ipiilous character from coming into power, it lieirig 
always understood that the proper functions ol' ('lovern,iiieiit:s 
as Herbert, Spencer says, are only (i) n,atio,nal defeneca 
and (ii) protection of one individual or of one class from 
another. 


The, form of government may va,ry, bat iihe .spirit 
depends on the ethical side of a peo|)le’s character. It 
well said — 


1 


Political r,igh,ts,, liowevei’ l:)roaiCll3^ framed. 

Will not, elevate a people individually depraved. 


If high, moral principles guide the people in their daily 
conduct, as a, nation, the Government of that nai;io,n,. is free 


from those party strifes, that i,ncessant warfare raged bj' o,ne 
individual against another and by one class against another 
for power oi for protection. It is this law that discovers 
to us the eternal principle, that spiritual elevatioii not only 
helps material prosperity but is essential to the hcippiwss 
of a people, and that it is an index to the realization 
of the aim and object of all government. 

JohBBOB!s '|lioadc)nA 
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to secure political as well as social prosperiry. xiie nigner 
development of character, the greater the freedom 


is the least-governed people, Over-govern 
liat defeats its own ends. The real obiect o 
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rv men frame in its absence ? 
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In Ancient- India-, owing to : the liigli ethicaJ and spirituai 
developmciit of the '^people, they were not over-goA'eriied. 
They enjoyed the greatest individual freedom, compatible wiili 
national cohesion and national security. It is owing to this 
want of ethical and altruistic development of character 
that freedom, in its true sense, is not yet 
in the world. 


Mr. Herbert Spencer says : Oiiiy alo,iig wniiii the gradiia'I 
moulding of men to the social state has it become possible, 
without social disruption, f,}r those ideas and feelings which 
cause resistance to unlimited authority, to assert themselves 


and ,to restrict the authority. At present the need for the 
authority, and for the seiitiDient which causes submission, 
it, continues to be great. While the most advanced .nations 
I'ie with one another it is maiiifest that their inembers are 
far too aggressive to permit much weakening of restraining 
agencies by which order is maintained among them. The 
unlimited right of the majority to riiie is probably as 
advanced a conception of freedom as can safelv be entertaiiiefi 

■L> 

’at present, if indeed, even that can safely be entertained/’' '*■ 


After the Mahabharata, when the first .crash came, tlie 
efforts of Hindu statesmen were directed towards preserving 
as much of the old Constitution as possible, while providing 
for the assimilation of new elements consequent o,n the 
slightly-changed conditions of life. 'Burke truly. says t,bat 
the true statesman is he who preser'ves. what is acquired a-i,H:l 
leaves' room for future improvement. Thus, though the com- 
parative neglect of the ethical and spiritual culture of the' 
Hindus after • the begiiuiing of the Kaliyuga affected their 
individual freedom, yet the groundwork of the Constitiition 
being sound, it was able to adapt itself to changing circum- 
stances, and, as the necessities of . the situa.tion plainly 
demanded, more heed was paid to the conservative principles 

^ Aiitobiograpliyy Vo'L I, p. 44,'L" , 
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an the progressive ones. Bui, the spirit of the Cunstitutiou 
was never affected til! its practical dissolution with the 
t of foreigners into India, 

Arrain ^ mentions with admiration that every Indian is 
Lieutenant- Colonel Mark Wilks, - while discussing 
the political system in its provincial working, says : “ Each 
Hindu township is, and indeed always was, a particular 
community or petty republic by itself.” “ The whole of India,” 

he says again, “ is nothing more than one vast congeries of 
such republics.” 

Ihese tacts do not seem to support the theory tha t reprc- 
•seutative government does not suit the genius of the Hindus. 
Even Mr. James Mill is forced to admit that “ in examining 
the spirit of these ancient Constitutions and laws, we dis- 
cover evident traces of a germ of republicanism.” 

As regards the strength of the representative instil, ritions 
Sir Charles Metcalfe ‘ says ; “ The village communities are 
little republics having nearly overybhiug they can waiit 
within themselves and almost indeijendenf, of anv forei.-n 

* See luclica, Ch. X. See also Diodortiq T.ilv Ti v> on / , 

See also Elplimstoue’s ludit^^^ ' ’ • ■ nl • -H (editiou l<4M ). 

- Historioal Sketches of the South ot India, Vol. 1, p. ug. 

. thy people took active intei-est iu politics is eKhihit<'d l.v i 

mst^atuig Samh-a. to fly from Alexander and Mas ca n s m t-eak ■ 

peace made With Alexander, uicak tin 

l-inanulwmffl"''"' system, Professor Max Duiioker says; “Tlu- 

togethei adifoti ict. i ive or ten such districts for a. canton whieli eon 
tamed a hundred comm uni ties, and over this in turn Ihi* L-intr .i 
higher magistrate ; ton of those cautoas fmmf a rmdmrwhl, h tlm P 

a thousand villages, and this was administered by a Govern, jr " The* ov,m 

to nminUdn „rdi- 

-HiMory of AMdquity! vX IV^P-llS; ministration. “ 

of Stodrooottus, ^ whTch hXesUmXes to hi ve^'^Sained ** 4^ 000 raen“The 
sums stolen daily did not amount to more than Rs. 30.-Klphinstone’,s liidL 

of Commons, 1832. Vol. 
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The Archa'iological Reporter in the same Report says : 
The Tanjore inscriptions of the Cola king Rajaraja L (A.D. 
985 to 1013) mention not less than 150 villages which had 


assemblies and 40 others where the villagers, as a body^ seem 
to have managed their affairs. The system must have been 
in operation in thousands of other villages whose names and 
whose exact nnniber remain to be disclosed by future 


researches. Neither the period nor the circumstances under 
which village assemblies arose in Southern India are known. 
But as the Greek ambassador, Megasthenes, in his account of 


Indian administration as it obtained at liis time, 


makes 


mention of six committees of five each, it may be supposed 
that the system was carried into Southern India by the Aryan 
immigrants and that slight alterations were probably made 
to suit the conditions of the South.'’ “ The niiniber of commit- 


tees of village assemblies does not appear to have been the 
same everywhere. Local conditions seem to have influ- 


enced the number very much. In the subjoined mscriptioiis 


provision is made for five committees : ' annual committee; 

‘ tank committee/ ‘ gold committee; 


garden committee, 


and ' pancavara committee/. Reference is also made to a 
sixth committee, viz., 'justice committee.' But it is not said 
if it was a separate body or if it was identical with one of the 
above-mentioned five. Inscriptions found at TiriiparkadaL 


III. Ev'eii if one owns one-eighth of land (he shall have) his name writteii 
0 X 1 the j)Ot-ticket to be put into the pot, in ease he has learnt one Veda and 
one of the four bhnsliyas by being able to explain (it to others). 

IV. Among those (possessing the foregoing qnaTiticatiuns) - 

(a) Only such as are ell con versaiii with business and are virtuous 
shall be taken, and 


{b) One who possesses honest earnings, whose mind is pure and who 
has not been on (any of) the committees for the last three x'ears 
shall be chosen. One who has been on any of the committees 
but has not submitted liis accounts, and all his relations 
specified below shall not have iheir names written on the pot - 
tickets and put (into the pot) : (i) His son, (2) His father 
(3-12) fathei-m-law, etc. 






♦ i 


« 


Excinding all these, thus specified, mime.s shall be written for ‘ pot- 
tickets ’ in the thirty wards, and each of the wards in these twelve streets 



'^11* 


.a\"ei‘ii)ak in the Nort 


i\,rcofc distric 


1. ill 


the iiaiiie 


S. 


o.i live moie comiiiittees, 'I'i:;., ■’ the great men of the wards 
com mitt o '5 ’ the great men of the fields committee/ the great 
iiieii ( 11 limbering) two hiiiidrecl/” 'the great men of the village 
comfijittee; and ' the great men of the todasina committee' 

(Annuai Report on Epigraphy for 1904-1905, part II. 


paragra 


• h 


(of Lttaraniaiiiir) shall prepare a separate covering ticket for (each of the' 


ouiidie»i separat<e.iy. (These packets) ? shall be put into a pot. 
•\ lien tiie^ pot- tickets have to be draAvii, a full meeting of the sjreat 
"h ineuiaing the young and old (members) shall be convened, Ail 
ti»e ueinpiy priests (iiambiiiiai'} who happen to be in the I'iHace on the dav. 
malh^Av-itaioutniiiy exception Aehatever, be caused to be seated in the inner 
naU iwhere) _giie great assembly (.meets). In .the midst of the temple 
priests, one oi them, who happens to be the eldest, shall stand up and lift 
tJat pot, ^ looking iipwarcls so as to be seen by all people. One ward (f.e., 
t,oe^ packet represei:itii:i.g it) shall be taken out by anv young bov standing 
G o»e, 0 dues not know what is inside, and shall be transferred to 
another veinpty) pot and shaken. From this pot one ticket shall be drawn 
iuv tile young boyt) and. made over to the arbitrator (madliyastha). While 
taking eharge ot the ticket thus giA'en (to him), the arbitrator shall receive 

of iiis^nand with the five fingers open. He shall read 
out (Llie name on) t he ticket thus received. The ticket read (by Mm) shall 
laiso) oe reaa out by ail the ruiests present in the inner ball. The name 
tniis read out shall be put down (and accepted). Similarly one man shall 

twL In' wards. Of the thirty men thus chose.u 

(previoiisly) been on tlm ‘ garden committee,’ a.nd on the tank 

tf. ; who are advanced in 

be chosen lor the * annual committee.’ Of the rest, 
tueice siiaii be taken lor the 


gar 


o--hen committee’ and the .remaining six 
njini the _ tank committee.’ These (last) two committees shall be 

men of these three C(jmmittees 

d-v^ wW?P ‘f'’ I'^idred and sixty 

of nftW ‘t 1 oommittees is found guilty 

or (aii\j oflenee, he shall be remoA’ed (at once). For appointiim the 

“SS ttehnembei of 

I?® yelve^sti-eets (of Ultarainallur) shall convene 
ll ■irmiVif-pr'l i ^ * help ot the arbitrator. The eomioittees shall 

For tk ‘ Da''icavirf''^°^" pol-tickets according to this order of settlement, 
written for ^ committee,’ names shall be 

tickets «!nll he *-*^**'’-y "a-rcls ; thirty (packets with) covering 

C is nrM-ro,?il,. n deposited (m a pot) and thirty pot-tickets shall be dr.awn 

be selkted " slxkkPf ; (these) thirty (tickets) twelve men shall 

tpA’ ™1 * “*• ^ chosen shall form the ‘ gold oommit- 

‘pahoav^ra committee.’ When drawing 

pot-tickets tpi these (tAvo) committees next year, the w’ards which Ivivc 

^iiail tr^^elud^Tf"^ question) on these committees 

draw-ik- X Kaif One remaining wards by 

eoStedlkbk 4.1? one vvho has 

nnt br S f 1 I'V® ((^*® '''Titten on the pot-tioket to be 

puc(mtu the ^Any arbiteator who possesses honest earnings shall 
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The benevolent nature of the Hindu civilization is proved 
by the fact that the Hindu Colonies and Dependencies 
enjoyed the same Constitution as the mother country. Sir 
Stamford RafS.es says about Bali an island east of Java: 
“ Here, together with the Brahmaiiical religion is still 
preserved the ancient form of Hindu municipal polity/' 

Hindu works on ■ diplomacy, polity and government 
(though few are now extant) show the high development that 
political thought reached in those days. Some of them have 
been translated into Persian and thence into European 
languages, Abu Sabhhad had the Bajniti translated into 
.Persian in 1150 A.D., Buzarchameher, the renowned 

minister of Nausherwan the Just, received his political 
education and training in India, 


e great Hindu 


Law is a test of good goveriiment 
work onlaw^ is a marvel of simplicity and wisdom, Withoiii 
being complex, it satisfied’ all the diverse wants of the people. 
Its provisions did not change every W'eekj a.Dd yet they suited 
the varied circumstances of Hindu society. Sir W, Jones 
says : - “ The laws of Manu very probably w“ere considerably 

he shall submit himself. Thus from _tMs year onwards, as long at 
the moon and the sun (endure) committees shall always be appointed 
by pot” tickets’ alone. To this effect was the royal letter received 
and shown (to iis) graciously issued by the Lord of gods, the Emperor, 
one who is fond of learned men, the wrestler with elephants, the 
crest jewel of horses, whose acts gifts) (resembles those of), the ceier 


in Purangarambainadu (a district) of the Cola country sat with (us) and 
thus caused (this settlement) to be made. We the (members of the) 
assembly of Uttarameru-caturvedimaiigalam, made tliis settlement for the 
prosperity of our village in order that wicked men may jierish and the 
rest may prosper. At the order of the great inyn sitting in the assembly, 
1, the arbitrator Kadadippottan Sivakkm’i--EjajamaUamaiigalapriyaii thus 
wrote the settlement.” — Arehmological Survej^ of India : Amiual Report 
for 1904«1905 A.D., pp. 14:2“14o. 

^ Description of Java, Vol, II , Appendix, p. 23/. 

After quoting some passages from Manu, Colonel Briggs says : These 
extracts afford us sufficient iH’Oof of a well-organised system of local 
superintendence and administration.”— -Brigg’s Band Tax of India, page 
'24. 

® Houghton’s Institutes' of •Hindu: ' Daw, ' Preface, page s. 
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older than those of Solon or even of Lycurgns, although the 
promulgation of' them, before they were reduced to writing, 
might have been coeval with the first monarchies established 


in Egypt and India/' 

The English derived their laws from the Romans, who, in 


their turn, derived them from Greece. During the Decern- 
virate, Greece seems to have been indebted to India for its 
laws. Sir W. Jones says:^- ''Although perhaps Mann was 
never in Crete,- yet, some of his institutions mav well have 
been adopted in that island, whence Lycurgus a century oi’ 
two after may have imported them into Sparta/’ 

The Bihle %Ti Iitd-id says that the Manu Smriti was the 
foundation upon which the Egyptian, the Persian, the Grecian 
and the Roman codes of law were built, and that the 


inti lienee of Manu w-as still every day felt in Europe. 

Professor Wilson^ says the Hindu had “a code of laws 
adapted to a great variety of relations which could not have 
existed except in an advanced condition of social organization/' 
Coleman'^ says: "The style of it (Manu) has a certain 


austere majesty that sounds like the language of legislation 
and extorts a ^ respectful awe. The sentiments of indepen- 
dence on all beings but God, and the harsh administrations 
even to kings are truly noble/’ 

Dr. Robertson says : " With respect to the number and 
variety of points the Hindu code considers it will bear a 
compaiisoB wdth the celebrated Digest of Jiistinian, or with 
the systems of jurispnidenee in oations most highly civi- 
lized. The articles of which the Hindu code is comnosed 
are ™ged in natural and luminoue order, 'fhey are 
numerous and comprehensive, and investigated with that 
minute attention and discernment which are natural to a 


® Preface to Houghton's Institutes of Hindu Law, page xii 
The oneness of Minas and Manu is highly probable. 

^ MilFs India, Vol. 11 , p. 282. 

^ Coleman's Mythology of the Hindus, p. S. 
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from the amiable enthusiasm of Sir William Jones, Mr. Mill 
has entered the lists against him with equal enthusiasm, 
but a less commendable purpose, and has sought to reduce 
them as far below their level as their encomiasts may have 
formerly elevated them above it. With very imperfect 
knowledge, with materials exceedingly defective, with an 
implicit faith in all testimony hostile to Hindu pretensions, 
he has elaborated a portrait of Hindus ivJiich has no 
resemblance wha, lever to the original and which almost 
outrages humamity.” 

Of Mill’s History of British India, Prof. Max Muller says : 
The book which I consider most mischievous, nay, which I 
hold responsible for some of the greatest misfortunes that 
have happened in India, is Mill’s History of India, even with 
the antidote against its poison which is supplied by Professor 
Wilson’s notes.” Professor H. H. Wilson says: “Its 
tendency is evil'' 

To say that the plant of the jury systeui is an exotic 
in India is to plead one's utter ignorance of Hindu law. 
The Sacred books of the East*” series^ Voi 25, translated 
by Dr. G, Biililer and edited by Prof. Max Muller, treats of 
the Laws of Manu. Chapter V'll deals with civil and 
ceremonial law. Section I of the ■ chapter provides that “ a 
king desirous of investigating law cases must enter his court 

of justice, together with Brahmans and with experienced 
councillors,’^ 

Sec. 10. provides “ that man (io the absence of a king, a. 
learned Brahman)’ shall enter that most excellent Court 
accompanied by (at least) three assessors. 

Sec. 11. Where three .Brahman assessors mentioned 

above versed in the Vedas and the learned judge appointed 

by the king sit down, they call that the Court of (four-faced) 
Brahman, 

^ India : What can it teach us ? p. 42. 
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In Chapter XII Mann deals with the constitution of a 


Court of Law to decide doubtful 
110 of it provides: ‘'Wherever 


points in law. Section 
an asseinblv consisting' 


either of ten or of at least three persons, who follow their 
prescribed occupations declares to be law% the legal force 
of that one must not dispute.’' 


While discussing Mill’s view.s, Professor Wilson again, 
says : According to this theory (Mill’s theory contained in 
his explanation of the causes of complex procedure in the 
English courts of law) the corruption of the judge is the best 
security for justice. It would be dangerous to reduce this to 
pnactice,” ^ 


An e,aiinent authority, the late Chief Justice of iladras. 
Sir Thomas Stran 2 :e, says of the Hindu Law of Evidence : 
"It will be read by every Erio:li,sh lawyer with a niixtiire of 
admiration and delight, as it ma\’ be studied by him to 


advantage. 




^ MilFs india, Vol. IL p. 51.2.— Mill says that because the Hindus lend, 
money on pledges, therefore they are barbarous. 0.ii this, Professor Wilsoi^ 
says:, “Lending on pledges can sca,rcely be regarded a,.s proof of a state of 
barbarism, or the multitude of pawn-brokers in London wonld witness onr 
being veiy low in the scale of eivilizatioo,.’^ Mill declares the Miiliammadan 
Code to be superior to the Hindu Code,.’’ “ In civil branch,*’ replies WiLson, 
“ the laws of Coritraet and Inheritance, it is not so exact or complete as 
the latter (Hindus’). Its (Miiliammadau) spirit ot barbarous retaliation is 
unknown to the Hindu Code.’* Mi,ll thinks that pc'irjiu'y is a virtue accopl”' 
ing to the Hindu Code. But Wilson clearly prove‘S that this is a cremation 
of Mill’s diseased imagination. 


It is .further objected that the uncertainties ol the Hindu law ^ are very 
great. Prof. Wilson (Essays. Mol. Ill, page 5) remarks: “If tlie^ un- 
certainties of the '.English law are le.ss perpkxing than those of the Hmdii 
law, we doubt if its delays are not something more interminable- A long 
time’ elapses before a cause comes for decision, and abumiant opportunity 
is therefore afforded for the traffic of miderhand negotiations, intrigues and 
cor,niption. It is needless to cite instances to prove the conseciuenee or to 
make any indiddiial application : public events have rendered the fact 
notorious. It can scarcely be otherwise.” But he returns to the charge 
and says : “ They say that pandits don’t agree in the diseliarge of 'Hindu 

law. But see in the ease of Viraperm&h Pillay verstM hiarain Pillay, the 
opinion of the two English judges. The Clhief Justice m Bengal detdares 
that a decision pronounced and argued with great pains, by the_Chier 
Justice at Madras .wdll mislead those By whom,, it may be followed, and 
that the cloetrine which it inculcates is contrary to law. Proiessor 
Wilson again says: “The Chief Justice of Bengal says that he would 
connive at immoral acts if he thought they led to useful results.’' 
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A writer in the Asiatic Journal (p. 14 ) says: “All the 
requisite shades of care and diligence, the corresponding 
shades of negligence and default are carefully observed in the 
Hindu law of bailment, and neither in the jurisprudence nor 
in the legal treatises of the most civilised States of Europe 
aie they to be found more logically expressed or more 
accurately defined. In the spirit of Pyrrhus’ observation on 
the Roman legions, one cannot refrain from exclaiming : I 
see nothing barbarous in the jurisprudence of the Hindus.” 

Of the Commentary of Calluca on Manu, Sir W. Jones 
says: It is the shortest yet the most luminous ; the least 
ostentatious yet the most learned ; the deepest yet the most 
agreeable commentary ever comi?osecl on any author 
ancient or modern, Enro'pean or Asiatic!'^ 


SOCIAL SYSTEM. 

Hail, social life I into thy pleasing bounds 
Again 1 come to pay the eomraoti stock, 

My share of service, and, in glad return 
To taste the comforts, tliy protected joys, 

—Thomson .* Agamemnon, 

The HMas perfected eociety. The sooi.l or^emtion of 
the people teas b»ed o.i scienli6c priaoiplee. „„d was well 
calculated to ensure progress without party strife There 
was no accumulation of wealth in one portion of the commu- 
nity, leaving the other portion in destitute poverty no social 
forces stimulating the increase of the wealth of the one and 
the poverty of the other, as is the tendency of the modern 
civilization. ^^Every society,” says Carlyle, “ has a spiritual 
pnnciple, is the embodiment, more or less complete, of an 
Idea.” The keynote of the Hindu system „ however, was 

Preface to Houghton’s lustitutes of Hindu Law, p. 18. 
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TiOjtioThOjl 86Tvic6. It aftorded to every member of the social 
Dody, opportunities and means to develop fully his powers 
and capacitieSj and to use them for the advancement of the 
common weal. Everyone was to serve the nation in the 
sphere in which he was best fitted to act, which, being 
congenial to his individual genius, was conducive to the 
highest development of his faculties and powers. 

There was thus a wise and statesmanlike classification 
which procured a general distribution of ^Nealth, expelled 
.r ' ant from the land, promoted mental and moral 

progress, ensured national efficiency, and, above all, made 
tranquillity compatible with advancement,; in one word, 
dropped manna all round and made life doubly sweet by 
securing external peace with national efficiency and social 
happiness — a condition of affairs nowhere else so fully 
realized. 


This classification — this principle of social organiza- 
tion — was the VaTudshTama. Mankind were divided into 
two classes, (1) the Aryas and (2) the Dasyus, or the 
civilized and the savage. The Aryas were subdivided into : — 

(1) Brahmanas, who devoted themselves to learning 

and acquiring wisdom and following the liberal 
arts end sciences. 

(2) Kshatriyas, who devoted themselves to the theory 

and practice of war, and to whom the executive 
government of the people was entrusted. 

(3) Yaishyas, who devoted themselves to trade and 

the professions. 

(4) Sudras (men of low capacities), who served and 

helped the other three classes. ^ 

^ Bev. F. I). Maurice tsays that ‘‘the Sudras are uot in any sense 
slaves, and never can have been such. The Greeks were sui’prised to dnd 
all classes in India free citizens.’’- — The Beligions of the World, p. 43. 

Mr. Elphinstone says; ‘‘It is remarkable that in the Hindu dramas 
there is not a trace of servility in the behaviour of other characters to the 
king,’*''— History of India, p. 24S. 
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This classification is a necessary one in all civilized 
countries in some form or other. It was the glory of ancient 
Aryavarta that this elassification existed there in its perfect 
form and was based on scientific principles — on the principle 
of heredity (which has not yet been fully appreciated by 
European thinkers), the conservation of energy, economy of 
labour, facility of development, and specialization of faculties. 
Literary men, soldiers, doctors, lawyers, clergymen, traders, 
and servants are to be found in England, France, America, 
and in every other civilized country of inodern times, as they 
wem in Ancient India. The only difierence is that in one 
case the division was nerfeet. and the working of its marvel- 

in the other the classification 
is imperfect and its working irregular and ha,phazard. 

The Varndsh rama was not the same as the caste system 
of the present day — a travesty of its ancient original. No 
one was a Brahman by blood nor a Sudra by birth, but 


lous rnechanisin regular 


everyone was such as his merits fitted him to be. ‘‘The 


people,” says Col. Olcott, “were not, as now, irrevocably 
walled in by castes, but they were free to rise to the highest 
social dignities or sink to the lowest positions, according to 
the inherent qualities they might possess.” 

The son of a Brahman sometimes became a Kshatriya, 
sometimes a Vaishya, and sometimes a Sudra. At the same 
time, a Sudra as certainly became a Brahman ora Kshatriya, 
S hanker Dig Vijaya says ; — 


XTTigfl WT’STTfirf II 


“ By birth all are Sudra, by actions men become Dvija 
(twice-born). By reading the Vedas one becomes Vi'pra 
and becomes Brahman by gaining a knowledge of God.” 

The passage in' the Vanparva of the Mahabharata runs 
thus: “He in whom the qualities of truth, mimifienee, for- 
giveness, gentleness, abstinence from cruel deeds, contern- 
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piatioii, beoevolenee are observed, is called a Brahma o in 
Smriti. A man is not a Siidra by being a Sudra nor a 
Brahman by being a Brahman.” 

The Mahabharata (Santiparva) says : — 

■if Wrf I 

W't ff cTf WKM If 

“ Tln:re are no distinctions of caste. Thus, a world which, as 
created by Brahma, was at first entirely Brahmanic, has 
become divided into classes, in conse<|iience of men’s 
actions.” 

“We read in the Aitareya Brahmaiia (ii. 2. 19), for 
example, that Kavashn Ailusha, who was a Siidra and son of 
a low woman, was greatly respected i(jr his literary atbain- 
nients, and admitted into the class of Bishis. Perhaps the 
most remarkable feature oi his life is that he, 8udra as he 
was, distinguished himself as the Rishi of some of the hynuks 
of the Rig-Veda (Rig., x. 30-34). It is distinctly stated in 
the Chandogyopanishad that Jabala, who is otherwise called 
Satya-Kama, had no gotra, or family name whatever (Chao- 
Upa, iv. 4) : all that we know about his parentage is that he 
was the son of a woman named Jabala, and that he is called 
after his mother. Though born of unknown parents, Jabala 
is said to have been the founder of a school of the Yajiir- 
Veda, Even in the Apastamba-Sutra (ii. 5-10) and the 
Manusmriti (x. 65), we find that a Sudra can become a 
Brahman and a Bmhman can become Sudra, according to 
his good or bad deeds. Panini mentions the name of a 
celebrated grammarian called Cakravarmana in the sixth 
chapter of his AshtMhy^d (p. vi, 1. 130) : now Cakravarmana 
was a Kshatriya by birth, since he has the prescribed 
Kshatriya termination at the end of his name, which is a 
patronymic of Cakravarmana.” ^ 

^ Paper on ‘•Sanski*it as a Living Langnage in India,'’ read before the 
International Congress of Orientalists at Berlin on 14th September 1881 
AD. 
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Who were Visvamitra and Valiniki by birth but Sudras ' 
Even so late as the time of the Greek invasion of India, the 
caste system had not become petrified into its present state. 
I'he Greeks describe four castes. Megasthenes says that a 
Hindu of any caste may become a Sophist (Brahman). ^ 

Colonel Tod says ; “ In the early ages of these Solar and 
Lunar dynasties, the priestly office was not hereditary in 
families; it was a profession, and the genealogies exhibit 
fiequent instances of branches of these races terminating 
their martial career in the commencement of a religious sect 

or ‘gotra’ and of their descendants rea..ssuming their warlike 
occupations." 

There was no hereditary caste. The. people enjoyed the 
advantaps of hereditary genius without the serious draw- 
backs of a rigid system of caste based on birth. 

^ As late as the 12th century A.D., King Bellala Sen of 

beiigal elevated one section of the Kaivartas. now called the 

Chasi Kaivartas, to the rank of a clean caste and degraded 

the Suvarna Vamks. In Rajputana, Maharavval Amar Singh 

of Jaisalmer even in the seventeenth century readmitted 

amongst the Bhatti Rajputs all Bhattis who had become 
Muhammadans. 

Ihe one great object which the promoters of the here- 
ditary system seem to have had in view was to secure to 
each class a high degree of efficiency in iis own snhere ” 

“ Hereditary genius ” is now a subject of serious e" quiiy 
amongst the enlightened men of Europe and America, and 
the evolution theory as applied to sociology, when fully worked 
out will show the merits of the system. 

Even the system in its present form has not been an 
unmitigated evil. It has been the great conservative prin- 
ciple of the constitution of Hindu society, though originally 

agriculturists, herdsmen, handi- 
ciallsand aituans, warriors, inspectors and eounoillors. (See Strabo, Ub, 
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it was a conservative as well as a progressive one. It is this 
principle of the Hindu social constitution which has enabled 
the nation to sustain; without being shattered to pieces, the 
tremendous shocks given by the numerous politiual eorivul- 
sious and religious upheavals that have occuii’cd during the 
last thousand years. The system of caste,” says Sir Henry 
Cotton, ‘‘ far from being the source of all troubles which can 
be traced in Hindu society, has rendered most iinporbant 
service in the past, and still continues to sustain order and 
solidarity” 


As regards its importance from a European point of view 
Mr. Sidney Low in his recent book, A Vision of India: 
says : '' There is no doubt that it is the main cause of the 

fundamental stability and contentment by which Indian 
society has been braced for centuries against the shocks ol 
politics and the cataclysms of Nature. It |»rovides every 
man with his place, his career, his occupation, his circle 
of friends. It makes him, at the outset, a member of a 
corporate body; it protects him through life from the canker 
of social jealousy and unfulfilled aspirations: it ensures him 
companionship and a sense of community with others in like 
ease with himself. The caste organization is to the 
Hindu his club, his trade-union, his benefit society, his 
philanthropic society. There are no work-houses in India, 
and none are as yet needed. The obligation to provide for 
kinsfolk and friends in distress is universally acknowledged ; 
nor can it be questioned that this is due to the recognition 
of the strength of family ties and of the bonds created by 
associations and common pursuits which is fostered by the 
caste principle. An India without caste, as things stand at 
present, it is not quite easy to imagine/' 
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CHARACTER. 

I (I thoKO wlio kiKiw fihee not, 210 words can piiint. 

And tfKise who know thee, know .ill words aie f.'unt. 

-Han. More : Semihility, 

,1 HE happy results of government depend chiefly upon the 
characte.’ of the people. And what nation, ancient or 
modern, can show such high character .-is that of the Ancient 
■me. us ? Their generosity, simplicity, honesty, truthfnlnes.s, 
-urage, refinement and chiv.-dry are proverbial. In fact 
t.he element were so mixed In them that nature nd.Hitsta.id 
up and say to ail the wo.Id, “ T'liese were men ” '' 

The first and highest vitue in man i.s trntl.fulnoss. As 

Chaneer- .says:— 

1 ITlilh ift filic hi T.ln'n.i' id, -li- , , 

ui^Ud Sl, Idimo keiyp^ 

From the earliest time,s, the Hindai.s have a.lway.s been 

piatsei by men of ;rll countries and crei^ds for their truthful- 

ne.ss. 

Strabo say.s: “They are so honest as neither to require 
locks to their doors nor writings to bind their agreements ” ' 

;avs'^Rr‘‘^'"r P”P'' Epictet-iis, 

■ y. . . ' no Indimi was ever known to tell an untruth.”'^ 

us, making a due allowance for ex.iggei'.-.Hon, is no mean 
])rai.se. 

.. I'uavellers, 

'ii'^l-'inguished by the straightfor- 

rioh« tl,.,. f ' * a>«r»cbT. Wilh rp-„„l to 

nch. , thej „„r tnke 

J ns ice, they make even excessive concessions 
uration, ■’ 


‘.Strabo, Lib. xv., p. 488 (ed. 15S7). 
p. MoOrindle 

Vol, II. p, 83. 


in “ IruliaM. Antiquary/" 187(1, 
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Khang-thai, the Chinese ambassador to biam, says 
Su-We, a relative of Faiichen, King of Siam, who came 
India about 231 4.D., on his return reported to 
that the Indians are straightforward and honest. 

'"In the fourth century, Friar Jordanus tells us that 
people of India are true in speech and eminent in justice 

Fei-tu, the ambassador of the Chinese Emperor Yangti 
India in 605 A.D., among other things points out as peculiar 
to the Hindus that “ they believe in solemn oatlis.” 

Idrisi, in his Geography (written in the 1 1 tii century)? 
says: “The Indians are naturally iaciiiied to justice, and 
never depart from it in their actions. Tneir good faith, 
honesty and fidelity to their engagements are 
and they are so famous for these qualities that people 
to their country from every side.'’ 

In the thirteenth century, Shams-iid-din Abu Abdullah 
quotes the following judgment of Bedi-ezr Zeman, : “The 
Indians are inniimerabie, like grains of sand, free from 
deceit and violence. They fear neither death nor life.” 

Marco' Polo (thirteenth century) says : “ You must know 
that these Brahmins are the best merchants in the world and 
the most truthful, for they^ w’ould not tell a lie for anything 
on earth.”® 

Kamai-ud-diii Ibd-erraza'k Suniarkaiidi (1413-1482). w 
went as ambassador of the Kliakan to the prince of Cal 
and to the King of Vidyanagar (1440-1445), bears testimoB} 
to ''the perfect security \vhich merchants , enjoy in 
country”^ 


^ Mas Miiiler’s India : What can it teach iis'^ p..55, 

^ Marco Polo, ed. H. Yale, YoL 11., p. m 
* Max Muller'S India ; What can it teach ns! p. 275. 
^Elliot’s History of India, VoL Ij'p. 8S. 

“India : What oan it, teach us? p. 275. 

* M.aro 0 Polo, ed.'H.' Yiiie,/YoL' II, p. ,350. 

S’ Notices de,s Manuscrits, Tom. "Xiv, p. 4StS. ■ 
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Abul Fazal says ; “ The Hindus are admirers of truth 
and of unbounded fidelity in all their dealings.” ^ 

Two hundred years ago you did not need to give written 
receipts for money or written promise for a trust placed in 
your hands. Your immense banking business three centuries 
ago was carried on by word of mouth. So much so that 
Phillimore and later writers speaking of the Indians said that 

they w-ere a peculiarly truthful people. Truth was specifi- 

cally an Indian virtue.”^ 


Sir John Malcolm says : “ Their truth is as remarkable 

as their courage.”*^ 

Colonel Sleeman, who had better and more numerous 

opportunities of knowing the Hindu character than most 
Europeans, assures us “that falsehood or lying between 
members of the same village is almost unknown.” He adds : 
“ I have had before me hundreds of cases in which a man’s 

property, liberty and life has depended upon his telling a lie 
and he has refused to tell it/^ ^ 

What IS the pivot on which the whole story of Eamayana, 
the book which even now exercises the greatest influence in 
the formation of Hindu character throughout India, turns ? 
To remain true, though life may depart, and all that is near 
and dear in this world may perish, What is the lesson 
taught by the life of the greatest character unfolded to view 
by the Mahabhai-ata, Bheeshma Pitamah ? To remain true 
and stedfasr, come what may. 

Professor Max Muller says: “It was love of truth that 
struck all the peoplp who came in contact with India, as the 
prominent feature in the national character of its inhabitants. 
No one ever accused them of falsehood. There must 
surely be some ground for this, for it is not a remark 

^ Tod’s Rajasthan, Vol. I, p. 643. 

! " Education as the Basis of National Life ’’ at Adyar. 

Mill s History of India, yol. I, p. 623. 
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Xli'G ch&r£icfj6rj the nol)lG SGlf-s&crifict:, th© "nnbouiidGci 
lov© of a Hindu for those who are near and dear to him are 
well illustrated by the refusal of Yudhisthira to accept 

salvation, while his wife and brothers were outside Heaven. 
The Mahabharata says: — 

Lo, suddenly, with a sound that ran through heaven 
and earth, Indra came riding on his chariot and cried to the 
king, ‘Ascend.’ Then indeed did Yudhisthira look back to 
his fallen brothers and spoke thus unto Indra with a sorrow- 
ful heart : ‘ Let my brothers, who yonder lie fallen go with 
me. hiiot even into thy heaven, O Indra, would I enter, if 
they are not to be there ; and yon fairfaced daughter of a 
king, Draupadi, the all-deserving, let her too enter with us !’” 
Sir Monier Williams says:’ “Natives never willingly 

destroy life. ‘Live and let live’ is their rule of conduct 
towards the inferior creation.” 

“The villagers,” says Mr. Elphinstone,^ “are inoffensive, 

amiable people, affectionate to their family, kind to their 
neighbours/* 

In 1813 A, D., when evidence was given before the Bri- 

tish Parlia,raent, ® Mr. Mercer said: “ They (Hindus) are 
mild in their disposition, polished in their general manners ; 
in their domestic relations, kind and affectionate.” 

Mr. Chaplin, Commissioner of the Deccan, declared to 
the committee of the Commons on East India Affairs in 1831 : 

‘They will bear an advantageous comparison with the natives 
of any country in the world ” * 

Captain Sydenham said: “The general character of -the 
Hindus is submissive, docile, sober, inoffensive, capable of 
great attachment and loyalty, quick in apprehension, inteili- 

* Modem India and the Indians, p. 33. 

» hlphinstone’s History ot India, p. 199. 

* Mill’s History of India, Vol. I., p. 523 , 

* Tod’s Western India, p* Mi, 
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gent, active ; generally honest and performing the dnties 
of charity, benevolence and filial affection with as much 
sincerity and regularity as any nation with which I am 
acquainted/' 

Abbe Dubois says : “ The Hindus are not in want of 
improvement in the discharge of social duties amongst them- 
selves/' 

Sir John Malcolm said: ‘‘The Hindu inhabitants are a 
race of men, generally speaking, not more distinguished 
by their lofty stature and robust frame, than they are 
for some of the finest qualities of the mind — they are 
brave, generous, humane, and their truth is as remarkable 
as their courage/' At a subsequent examination, he said, 
with respect to the feeling of honour : “ I have known 

innumerable instances of its being carried to a pitch that 
would be considered in England more fit for the page of 
a romance than a history. With regard to their fidelity, 
I think, as far as my knowledge extends, there is, generally 
speaking, no race of men mo-^e io be trmted!* 

bir Thomas Munro when asked if he thought the civiliza- 
tion of the Hindus would be promoted by trade with 
England being thrown open, replied: “I do not exactly 
understand what is meant by the ‘ civilization ' of the Hindus. 
In the knowled,ye of the theoiy and practice of good govern- 
ment, and in an education which, by banishing prejudice 
and superstition, opens the mind to receive instniction of 
every kind, they are inferior to Europeans. But if a good 
system of agriculture, unrivalled manufacturing skill, a 
capacity to produce whatever can contribute to either luxury 
or con vet lienee, schools ^ established in every village for teach- 
ing reading, writing and arithmetic, the general practice of 

^ In Bengal there existed 80,000 native schools, though doubtless 
lor the most part of a poor quality. According to a Goverrinient Eeport of 
18.^5 there was a village school for every 400 persons.’’— Missionary icteili- 
gencer, IX, pp. 188-193. 











publishes what he knows perfectly well to be false, and snaps 
his fingers at those who still value truth and self-respeel 
more highly than victory or applause at any price 
Let me add that I have been repeatedly told by English 
merchants that commercial honour stands higher in India 

than in any other country, and that a dishonoured bill is 

hardly known there/’ 

The fiist Governor-General of India, Warren Hastings, 
said : “ The Hindus are gentle, benevolent, more susceptible 
of giatitude for kindness shown to them, than prompted to 
vengeance for wrongs inflicted, and as exempt from the worst 
propensities of human passion as any people upon the face 


who have lived with them.” 

by nature a mild, pleasing, inteijigeau race, sooer ana parsi- 
monious, and, where an object is held out to them, most 
industrious and persevering^ ^ . They are men of high 

and gallant courage, courteous, intelligent, and most eager 

ibh a remarkable aptitude 
lor tne anstract sciences, geometry, astronomy, etc., and foi 
imitative arts, painting and sculpture ; dutiful towards their 








Professor Monier Williams^ says : 
people in Europe more religious, none i 
severing in common duties.” 


Miirs History of India, VoL I, pp. 530-532. 

I, p. 52: 

g« Bi). 8S 
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Mr ElphinsfcoDe says “The absence of drunkenness 
and of immodesty in their other vices, will leave the superior- 
ity in purity of manners on the side least flattering to our 
self-esteem.” He adds, “ No set of people among the Hindus 
are so c.epraved as the dregs of our own great towns.” ^ 

The cleanliness of the Hindus,” he says again, “is 
proveroial. ^ They are a cleanly people, and may be 
compared with decided advantage with the nations of the 
south of Europe, both as regards their habitations and their 
persons. There are many of their practices which might be 
introduced even into the North with benefit. ” 

Mr. Elphinstone says : “ The natives are often accused of 
wanting in gratitude. But it does not appear that those 
who make the charge have done much to inspire such a 
sentiment : when masters are really bind and considerate they 
find as warm a return ' from Indian servants as any in the 
wmrld ; and there are few who have tried them in sickness or 
m difficulties and dangers who do not bear witness to their 
sympathy and attachment. Their devotion to their own 
chief is pioveibial and can arise fi*oni no other cause than 
gratitude, unless where caste supplies the place of clannish 
feelings. The fidelity of our sepoys to their foreign masters 
has been shown in instances which it would be difficult to 


^ History of India^j p. 202. 

!= Elphiiistone’s History of India, pp. 373-3S1. The pereentage of 
oriraina s m India is lower than in England. “ By a series of report? laUl 
before the House of Oommons in ISsI (Minutes oi EvidencrNo.T pi“e 
103) It appears that in an average of four years the number of capital 
carried into effect annually in England and Wales is as 1^ for 

provinces under the Bengal Presidency I for 
^^“sP^tation for life, in England 1 for 67,173 and in Be^al, 1 

1 u of sentences to death in England was 

1,2.12, m Bengal o9. The population of England is 13,0d0,u00 : the 
popu^tiou of Bengal, 60,000,000.” The great Darwin was struck with 
the Hmau convicts at Port Louis and he wondered that they were such 

says; “These men are generally quiet and 
outward coiiductj their cledniiness, and 
mthtul observance of their strange religious rites it is impossible to 
at them with the same eyes as on our wretched convicts in New South 
Wales. —A Naturalist's Voyage Bound the World, p. 484. 

® Elphinstone’s History of India, p. 202. 
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match even among the national troops in any other 
country. '' He again says : It is common to see persons 
who have been patronised by men in power not only 
continuing their attachment to them when in disgrace, but 
even to their families when they have left them in a helpless 
condition. ” ^ 

To the diet^ and the sobriety of living is due the greater 
healthiness of the Hindus. There are three insanes in every 
10,000 persons in parts of India peopled by the Hindus, as 
compared to 30 insanes in every 10,000 in England and 
Wales. ^ 

^ A perfectly authentic instance might be ineotioned of a 
gentleman in a high station in Bengal who was dismissed and afterwards 
reduced to great temporary difficulties in his own country : a native of rank, 
to whom he had been kind, supplied him, when in those circumstances, 
with upwards of Rs. 100,000, of which he would not accept repayment and 
for which he could expect no po-^sible return. This generous friend was a 
Mahratta Brahman, a race of all others who have lea^^t sympathy with other 
castes, and who are mo>t hardened and corrupted by power. ” — Elphinstone’s 
History of India, p. 201. 

” Mr. J . H. Bourdillon, in his report on the Census of 1881, observes 
that the superior healthiness of middle-age among the Hindus is more 
strikingly shown, for out of each 100 living persons the number of those 
aged 40 years and over is among the— - 

Hindus ... ' 21*97 

Christians ... 14*31 

Muhammadans ... 19*81 

Aboriginals 15*86 

As regards the diet of the Hindus, Mr. Buckle tells us : “ In India the 
great heat of the climate brings into play that law (of nature) already 
pointed out, by virtue of which the ordinary food is of an oxygenous rather 
than of a carbonaceous character. This, according to another law, obliges 
the people to derive their usual diet not from the animal but from the 
vegetable world, of which starch is the most important constituent. At the 
same time, the high temperature, incapacitating men for arduous labour, 
makes necessary a food of which the returns will be abundant, and which 
will contain much nutriment in a comparatively small space. Here, then, 
we have some charaeteri.stics which, if the preceding views are correct, 
ought to be found in the ordinary food of the Indian nations. 8o they all 
are. From the earliest period the most general food in India has been rice, 
which is the most nutritive of all cerealia, which contains an enormous 
proportion of starch, and which yields to the labourer an average return of 
at least sixty fold, ’’—History of Civilization in England, Volume I, page 64. 

Neibuhr says : Perhaps the Indian lawgivers thought it was for the 
sake of health absolutely necessary to prohibit the eating of meat, because 
the multitude follows more easily the prejudice of religion than the advice 
of a physician. It is also very likely that the law of the Oriental 
insists 80 strongly on the purification of the body for hygienic reasons.” 

® See the comparative tabular statement on page 204 of the report on 

the Census of Bengal, Vol. I ( 1881 ). 
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Mr. Ward says: fclieir forms of address and behaviour 

in company the Hindus must be ranked amongst the politest 
nations. ” 

Speaking of the inhabitants of the Gangefeic Hindustan, 
Mr. Elphinstone says : “ It is there we are most likely to gain, 
a clear conception of their high spirit and generous self- 
devotion so singularly combined with gentleness of i]Q,anners 
and softness of heart, together with an almost infantine 
simplicity. ” 

Even honest writers, who have had no opportunities of 
studying the Hindu character, sometimes hastily ge.n6rali2;e 
from stray instances of uotruthfulness and dishonesty they 
happen to come across in life. In respect of such, Professor 
Max Muller says; “We may, to follow an Indian proverb, 
judge of a whole field of rice by tasting one or two grains 
only, but if we apply this rule to human beings we are sure to 
fall into the same mistake as the English chaplai,n who had 
once onboard an English vessel christened a French child, 
and who remained fuliv convinced for the rest of his life that 
all French babies had very long noses, ” 

The physical structure of the Hindu is still as admirable 
as that of any other people on the globe. 

Miv Orme says: “There is not a handsomer race in the 
universe than the Banians of Gujrat. We read in 
Chamber’s Encyclopaedia that “ the body of the Hindu is 
admirably proportioned.”* 

A strong opponent of the Hindus admires their physical 
agility. Mr. 'Mill says: “The body of the Hindu is agile to 
an extraordinary degree. Not only in those surprising 
contortions and feats which constitute the art of the tumbler 
do they excel almost all the nations in the world, but even in 

^ On the efieminacy of the inhabitants of Hindustan, pp. 4S1-465. 

-^'Chamber’s Encydopied.i%'p,.;^ 
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running ' and marching they equals if not surpass, people 
of the most robust constitutions.”^- 

The Hindus were renowned for wisdom in ancient times. 

Wisdom, my father, is the noblest gift 
The gods bestow on man, and better far 
Than all his treasures. ” 

SoPHOCLiss ; Antigmie. 

“We are told by Grecian writers that the Indians were 
the wisest of nations. 

Mr. Coleman'^ says : “ The sages and poets of India have 
inculcated moral precepts and displayed poetic beauties 
which no country in the world of either ancient or modern 
date need be ashamed to acknowledge. ” 

The didactic poetry of the Hindus furnishes sufficient 
proof of their tians cendent wisdom. Mr. Elphinstone ^ says 
that the Greeks had a great impression of their (Hindus) 
wisdom.” 

Mr. Burnouf says that the “ Indians are a nation rich 
in spiritual gifts, and endowed with peculiar sagacity and 
penetration.” 

It IS the wisdom of the Hindus that invented the best 
and the greatest of indoor games, the game of Chess, which 
is now universally acknowledged to be of Hindu origin, the 
Sanskrit ehaturangfi becoming shjturanga in Persian. 

Sir W. J(mes says; ® The Hifidiis are said to have 
boasted of three inventions, all of which indeed are admir» 
able; the method of instructing by apologues; the decimal 
scale and the game of Chess, on which they have some 
curious treatises.” 

1 Mill’s India, Wol. I, p. 478. 

* See Introduction. 

* Mythology of the Hindus, p. 7. 

* History of India, p, 242. 

» As quoted by Mill in his History of British Indio, Vol. II, p. 43, 




Un tins, Frotessor Wilson says: This is not true; 
not the evidence of their pretentions. The evidence 
of Muhammadan writers ; the king of India is said, by Firdausi 
in the SliuJiTidTia — and the story is therefore of the tenth 
century at latest — to have seivt a Chess-board arid a tmcher 
to NousherawaTi, Sir W. Jones refers to Firdausi as his 
authority, and this reference might have shown by whom the 
story was told. Various Muhammadan writers are quoted by 
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European Chess is a direct descendant of an Indian game 
played in the 7th century with substantially the same 
airangement and method as in Europe five centuries later, 
the game having been adopted first by the Peraians, then 
handed on by the Persians to the Muslem world and finally 
borrowed from Islam by Christian Europe/' ^ 

Mr, M urray adds : “ Games of a similar nature exist to-day 
in other paits of Asia than India but there can be no 

doubt that all these games are equally descended from the 
same original Indian game.” * 


“ Ihe wisdom of Solomon ” is proverbial. But the story 
most frequently quoted to show his wisdom, itself stamps 
that ^sdom as inferior to that of the Hindus. Says Professor 
Max Muller : “ Now you remember the judgment of Solomon, 
which has always been admired as a proof of great legal 
wisdom among the Jews ! I must confess that, not having a 
legal mind, I never cculd suppress a certain shudder when 
reading the decision of Solomon : ‘Divide the living child in 
two, and give half to the one, and half to the other.’” “ 

Let me now tell you the same story as it is told by the 
Buddhists, whose sacred Canon is full of such legends and 
parables. In the Kanjur, which is the Tibetan translation of 
the Buddhist Tripitaka, we read of two women who claim- 
ed each to be the mother of the same child. The king, after 
istenmg to their quarrels for a long time, gave it up as hope- 
less to settle who was the real mother. Upon this, Viaakha 
stepped forward and said ; ‘ What is the use of examining and 
cross-examining these women ? Let them take the boy and 
settle It among themselves.’ Thereupon, both women fell 
on the child, and when the fight became violent, the child 
was hurt and began to cry. Then one of them let him go, 

' History of Che.s : Introductory, Chapter I, p. 27 (Ed. 1913). 

History ot Chess : Introductory, Chapter I, p. 27 . 

* ’Kings Hi, 26. . 

















India, the wonder, to my mind, is how any nation could have 

survived such an 1 nferno, without being turned into devils 

themselves.” ^ 

When, however, centuries of foreign (Moghul) domination 
have left the people as virtuous, truthful and rehned as any 
free people to be found anywhere in the world, what further, 
evidence is necessary to prove the high character of the 

ancient Hindus, whose lives were regulated by ethical prin- 

ciples of the highest order I 


Max Mulier s India ; What can it teach us ? p. 54. 

than one "place inVwrCk’wTth" repaid 

oppression, un/edeenmdlw auy hL?nitari' u^ 

treatment. As Sir Arthur Hdps observes n^d He Tr™*)* '« 

silver lining. There are instar.Ls o^Sd whioi ihow f *1 • 

generous regard displayed by some of the Mul.ammtlan Ti„l for Tfe" 

It IS related that when, during t]ir> rpim, p the Hindus. 

SangaofChitor, who w^sTt ^^ Ra™ 

Bahadur, King of Guirat and rMi^w “‘''‘“feti by 

of Gujr;t and Maharan tim combined armies 

son of Sana Sanga, 4o was fo S fo f 'f 

whom She had adopted as L to Humayun, 

Humayun, like a trufcavalier Leeotei ?hf < bracelet- bound brotUer): 
laws of chivalry and honour ’ to mm ! i f “b'.gapon la.d on him by the 
mnquests in bengai, hastened to answer the cail of hV \b.>udonmg his 
• Dowager Maharani of Ohitor. “ He Imnlv fnfoiufi tf, ‘"be 

toe Irom Chitor, took Masiidoo bv Z expelled the 

aiding the King of Gu.irat, he se^ 

mn|“f Marwar n’t" the “osrerS pedod'of hTsTifrL^ H ® 

beyond the grave, oommandid that his rnfant smv Aiu I f, Marwar oven 
ed to his eustod’y. “Auran"- offered to difib *1 be surrender- 

her nobles if they would surrender thdnutic(f\utTtmv ‘'^“^^^^ amongst 
try is with our sinews, and these cardifind WhU 'T 

eyes red with rage they left thTim“e 7d!o. T^^ I°rd.’ With 

by the host of the Shah ” A fearful kitti ' -'■b®u abode was suiTOunded 

ih. tat 

Marwar, oouoealed in a basket ot swekmeatv wroSifod ’to ^ m 
Who rigorously executed his trust and oonveved Idm io Vnf “ to a Moslem, 
where he was joined by the gaUaut Durga Ls aiS his^LS'"^®*! T^’ 

out their way through all oppOTition to &wm- b>A Rajputs, who had 













The annals of no nation record insteoces that outshine 
the romantic coivalry displayed by Sadoo, heir of the lord of 
Pugaf till lately a fief of Jaisalmer, or the chivalrous conduct 
of his bride^ Kiirramdevi, daughter of the Moliil chief, Manik 
Rao, who ''was at once a virgin, a wife and a widow/’ ^ 

Colonel Tod says: “Nor is there anything finer in the 
annals of the chivalry of the West than the dignified and the 
heroic conduct of the Raja of Duttea,” who met with a 
glorious death in defence of the laws of sanctuary and honour, 
when on the death of Madhaji Scindhia, the females of 
his (Scindhia’s) family, in apprehension of his successor, 
Daulat Rao, sought refuge and protection with the Raja.- 
The author of the Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan 
pays the highest tribute to the valour and chivalry of the 
Rajputs when he says; “Ooeur de lion (King of England) 
would not have remained so long in the dungeons of Austria 
had his subjects been Raj puts.” '' 

' Professor H. H. Wilson says ; “ The Hindu laws of vvar 
are very chivalrous and humane, and prohibit the slaying of 
the unarmed, of women, of the old and of the conquered/’ 

The innate chivalry of the Hindu character has given 
rise to a peculiar custom observed among all classes of 
people, irrespective of caste, nationality or age. It is the 
Edkhi (Rakshabandhan), by which Hindu ladies command 
loyal, disinterested, and whole-souled service of men, whom 
they deign to adopt as their brothers, though in most 
instances they never behold them. “There is a delicacy M 
this custom,” says Colonel Tod, “with which the bond 
uniting the cavaliers of Europe to the service of the fair M 
the days of chivalry will not compare/’^ 

^ Tod's Rajasthan, YoL II, p. 629. 

- Tod’s Rajasthan, Vol/ 1, p. 117. 

“ Tod’s Rajasthaia, Yol. I, p. 161. - 

_ * Tod"s Rajasthan, Yol. I, p. 581. “It is one of the few (customs) 
when an intercourse of gallantry of the most delicate nature is established 



Rajputs atid the nature of their warfare* During the reign 
of Kana Rai Mai of Chitor, his first cousin, Sura] Mai, whom 
the piopiietess of Charuiii Devi at Nahra Mugra had 
promised a crown, made several attempts to gain one. 



had occurred ; but the exertion caused some of the wounds 
to open afresh, when the following dialogue ensued — 

« Pirthi Raj — W ell, uncle, how are yoin^ wounds ? * 

SuRAJ Mal. — ^ Quite healed, my child, since I have the 
pleasure of seeing youc^ 

“ PiRTHi Raj , — 'But, uncle {kaka), \ have not yet seen 


between tbe fair sex and the cavaliers of Rajasthan...... The Rajput dame 

bestows with the Rikhi (bracelet) the title of adopted brother ; and while 
its acceptance secures to her all the protection of a cavaliere seniente. 
scandal itself never suggests any other tie to his devotion.’*— p. 312. 

^ Tod’s Bajastliaiis ¥oL I, pp. 296, 227« 
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the Dewaiiji.-^' I first ran to see^ yoo, and I am very 
hiingi y , have you anythiiig' to eat ? ‘ 

Dinner was soon served, and the extraordinary pair sat 

down, and 'ate off the same platter;’ nor did Pirthi Raj 
hesitate to eat the pan presented on his taking leave. 

Prithi Rij. ‘ You and I will end our battle in the 

morning, uncle.’ 


Sura j Mal — ' Very well, child ; come early. 

They met, and the rebels were defeated and fled to 

Sadn. Pirthi Raj, however, gave them no rest, pursuing 
them from place to place. In the wilds of Baturro they formed 
a stockaded retreat of the dlio tree, which abounds in the 
forest; and Sujah and his companion, Sarungdeo, were 
communing on their despei ate plight when their cogitations 
were checked by the rush and neigh of horses. Scarcely 
had the pretender exclaimed, ‘this must be my nephew!’ 
when Pirthi Raj dashed his steed through the barricade and, 
reaching his uncle, dealt him a blow which would have levelled 
him but for the support of Sarungdeo, who upbraided him, 
adding, ‘a buffet now was more than a score of wounds in 
former days:’ to which Suraj Mal added, ‘only when dealt by 
my nephew’s hand.’ Suraj Mal demanded a parley; and 
calling on the prince to stop the combat, he continued : 
If ‘I am killed, it matters not— my children are Rajputs, 
they will run the country to find support ; but if you are’ 
skin what will become of Chitor? My face will be 
blackened and my name everlastingly reprobated.’ 

The sword sheathed, and as Ibe uncle and nephew 

embraced, the latter asked the former, ‘ what were you about 
uncle, when I came ? ' Only talking nonsense, child, after 
dinner.’ ‘ But with me over your head, nnde, as a &e, how 


^ The Kana is caled 



as he is the jjainisfer ef the temBle ot 
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The chivalry of the Chief of NimaJ (a fief of Marwar in 
Rajputana), in the reign of Raja Maim Singh, excites the 
admiration of Colonel Tod, to which he gives expression in the 
following memorable words : “ The brave Chief of Nirnaj has 
sold his life but dearly. In vain do we look in the annals 
of Europe for suck devotion and gene'tous despair as 
marked liis end and that of his bram eland ^ 

Have we anything in European chivalry/’ exclaims Mr. 
Edward Thomas, author of the Chronicles of Paihan Kings 
of Delhif' to compare with the act of the Suktawat chief, 
who is related to have voluntarily submitted himself for 
impalement on the spikes of the gate of a beleagured town, 
to enable his own elephant to force an entry 

Of Rana Raj Singh, the great opponent of Aurangzeb., 
Colonel Tod says: '‘Asa skilful general and gallant soldier, 
in the defence of his country, he is above all praise. As a 
chivalrous Rajput, his braving all consequences when called 
upon to save the honour of a noble female of his race, he is 
without parallel. “The son of Rana Pertap, Uoira, the foe 
of Jehangir/’ says Colonel Tod, “was a character of whom 
the proudest nation might be vain,”^ 

^ Tod'^s Rajasthan, , VoL I, ,p- 197. Mercenary bands, to the number 
of 8,000, with guns, attacked Surtan Singh in his haveli [dwelling] at 
Jodhpui, under the orders of Raja Maun Singh. With 180 of iiis clan he 
defended himself against great guns and small arms as long as the house 
was tenable, and than sallied forth, sword in liami, and with his brother 
and 80 of his kin tell nobly in the midst of his foes. 

Colonel lod describes this event in detail. After the loss of 
Chitor during the reign of Jahangir, the Rana was in his inf»untain fastnesses 
w'heu an opportunity offered itself of conquering the fortress of Ontaia, 80 
miles trom Udaipur, which had only one gate to give admission to the 
castle. Ihe rival clans Suktawats and Chondawats claimed the honour of 
leading the vanguard (heroic) when the Rana said, “ Herole to the clan 

which first entered Ontaia. Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan, VoL I, 
p. 150. 

” Amaals and Antiquities of Rajasthan, VoL I, p. 389. 

^ Tod’s Rajasthan, VoL I, p, 133. 
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Nied also that o'f'’ 


iTig agaii*. 


rivei'! by tne c, 

Tr’s nnitnaj jealousies and disti 1:1101:1 was < 
liheir (Ilintlu) unwiliingiiess to do a^oytt 
i:iictates of'” iTiiinanity or the deiT:n:iiids of chivalry* Unlike 
i,it,he,r nations they do n(::vt believe in the 'inaxirn, “ eve,rythii:,ig 
is tail' in l<')ve and w'a',r.” “ la:) s'|)are a 'prostiute ibef’ says 

Colonel, Tod. “ is the c,rced. i,)f the Hindu cavaliei’, and he 
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n:ia;Kinis to e,xccssT*^ 


,l,f the ehivT,d.roi,i8 nature of the lattfCr-day l::li,ni,iii Inni only 
i:)ei:Mi tei:n|iered wi,tl') po,litical (.:iiscretion,> India, wo'uld .not have 


si,dlereci a,s she !,ias done. The cruel H'lin invader in the 


sixth century, M,'i}u.i’giiia, who practised great oppression in 
the Pji.rrjab, whei:) defeated a,nd taken prisonei’ Tiboiit 528 
A.D. was spared and sent home in, the North with all honoiii' 

■m 

by Baladitya, .King of Magadha, only to treacherously murder 
'the King of .Kashmir, and soi.5«e the kiiigdoi'u. 


'*■ El|)hia8to»e’s Hiatiory of luclia, p. ,199. 

.iMilitiwy .Morrro.i.rs of Colonel J. Skinner, VoL I., '|>p» 89, 1)0. 
TcKFfhEalaiJtlian, ?ol I, p. 287. ' ', 

Early History of India., by V. Bniitii, p. 276i ■ ■ ■' ■■ 
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Circassian wife of Anrangzeb, accompanied him in this 
arduous war, and .vith her retinue and escort was enclosed in 
another part of the mountains; her conductors, dreading to 
expose her person to danger or public view, surrendered, 
b e was carried to the Rana, who received her with homas^e 
and every attention. Meanwhile, the Emperor himsJf 
might have perished by famine, of which the Rana let him 
see the nsk, by a confinement of two days, when he ordered 
his Rajputs to withdraw from their stations, and suffer the 
way to be cleared. As soon as Anrangzeb was out of danger 
the Rana sent back his wife, accompanied by a chosen escort, 
who only requested in return that he would refrain from’ 
■estioying the sacred animals of their religion which mic^ht 
still be left in the plains ; but Aurangzeb, who believed in no 
virtue but self-mterest, imputed the generosity and forbearanne 
of the Rana to the fear of future vengeance, and continued 
the war. Soon after, he was again well-nigh enclosed in the 
mountains. This second experience of difficulties beyond 
his age and constitution, and the arrival of his sons, Azim 
and Akbar, determined him not to expose himself any longer 
mthe field, but to leave its operations to their conduct, 
superintended by his own instructions from Aimer to which 
cit,- he «i„d with the hceeholds of his thfoffltl 

of his court, and his bodyguard of four thousand men 
dividing the army .between his two sons, who each had 

brought a considerable number of troops from their respec 

tive Governments.”^ 

Well may Colonel Tod exclaim : “ But for repeated 
instances of an ill-judged humanity, the thjone of the Moghals 
might have been completely overturned.”^ 

Twice owing to political indiscretion on the part of the 
Ranas of Mewar, in the reigns of Akbar and Jehangir. did 
the Hindus lose their chance of supremacy. Were it not for 

^ Tod’s Rajasfeiian, VoL I., j>; 383. 

^ Tod’s Bajastlmn, Vol# I, 



the ill-fated interview between Rana Pratap and Man Singh 
of (Jaipur on the Ldaisagar lalce^ on the latter^s return home 
from the conquest of Sholapur, Akbar would never have 


succeeded in consolidating his power and founding the 
Moghal Rmpire^ in India, which, after a brilliant career .'if 


two centuries, was finally shattered to pieces by the Mahrattas. 


PATRIOTISM, 


Breathes there the man* with soul so dead 3 
Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land ! 

SooTT : Lay oj the "Last Minstrel, 

Love of ones own country is inborn in all civilized men. 
M&tri Bhumi Motherland — was the constant refrain of the 
Hindus song. The intensity of the feeling may be gauged 
from the fact that when during his fall, political foresight 
became a waning substance in the mental horizon of the 
Hindu, he ruled that no one should go out of the sacred 
limits of this holy land, that life here and death here alone 
shall be the necessary conditions of gaining Heaven 
hereafter. It is of course universally known that the creed of 
the Rajput or the warrior caste of India even now is, that 
dying sword in hand in the cause of the country is the surest 
and the nearest way to the “mansions of tho sun”— the 

1 .3 i-i Akbar was indebted for half his triuninhs from f ihp 

oiad Oaiioasus to the shores of the ‘golden Chersonese.' Let the evJ* 

embrace those extremes of his conquests, Kabul and the Paropamisau^f 
AlexMder, and Arraoan (now well-known) on the Indian Ocean • th^temOT 

RXuf armv ^ o ^ and a 

• i P* Fimee feelmi (afterwards Jehano’ir'i led tlhp* wav 

ajgamst Rana Pratap, guided by the councils of Bala Man and the dk 
tmguished apostate son of Sagurji, Mohabat Khan. ’’-Vol. 1 , “337. “ 

AffUin. when dnrinw "Mr . - - 



n • a- Aur bne amaua, iSheetn's indiaoree 

taunt to Raja Qaj Singh of Marwar at the oritioal moment aliened 
Rathores, and the design was frustrated. moment alienated tb 
































historian of Eajpiitana says : “ Let us take a retrospective 
glance of the transactions of the Rathores from the year 
1737, the period, of Raja Jaswunt's death at Cabiil, to 
the restoration of Ajit, presenting a continuous conflict of 
30 years’ duration. In vain might we search the annals of 
any other nation for such inflexible devotion as marked 


the Rathore character through this period of strife, during 
which, to use their own phrase, ‘ hardly a Chieftain died on 
his pallet.’ Let those wdio d.eem the Hindu warrior void of 
patriotism read the rude chronicle of this thirty years’ war : 
let them compare it with that of any other country, and do 
justice to the magnanimous Rajput. This narrative, the 
simplicity of which is the best voucher for its authenticity, 
presents an uninterrupted rectuxl of patriotism and 
disinterested loyalty. It was a period when the sacrifice of 
these principles was .rewarded by the tyrant king with the 
highest honours of the State; nor are we without instances 
of the temptation being too strong to be withstood ; but they 
rre rare, and serve only to exhibit in more pleasing colours 
the virtues of the tribe which spurned the attempts at 
seduction. What a splendid example is the heroic Durga 
Das of all that constitutes the glory of the Rajput! Valour, 
loyalty, integrity, combined with prudence in all the 
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of power in the proffered ‘ mimsao oi tive thoasana; w 
would at once have lifted him from his %-assal condition 
to an equality with the princes and chief nobles of the land. 
Durga hadj indeed, hut to name his reward ^ but. 


bard justly says, he iY,as ■ AyiiqI'xg ■ boyond ail price. ‘ Unoko ’ 
unique. Not even revenge, so dear to the Rajput, turned 
him aside from the dictates oi true lionoiu’. The foul 

assassination of his brother, the brave Souino-, effected 

tJirou^li liib 6n0Dii6Sj iiiecI© iiO' s-ltcrsitiioii in liis liiiiiiciiiity 
wli6ii6\'6i tli6 cli&iic© oi war plciccci liis ioc iii ins power i End 
in this his policy seconded his virtue. His chivalrous 

conduct in the extrication of Prince Akbar from inevitable 
destruction had he fallen into liis father’s iiaiids, was only 
suriiassed by his generous and delicate behaviour towards 
prince s family which w^as left in, his care. lorniirio' a iiiaf 
contrast to that oi the enemies of Ins faifeii on siinilar 

occabions« The virtue oi the grand-daiighter of Aiirano'zeb, 


in the sanctuary of Droonara, ivas in far better keepin 
in the trebly-walled harem of Agra. Of his energetic iiiinci, 
and the control he exe.i*ted over those 
brethren what a proof is given, in 


g t-liaii 


his eonfidins 


5 preserving 


b 

4 * 


secret 

of the abode of his prince througliout the first six years 
of his infancy * But, to oo.nclQde our eulogy in the wo.rds of 
their bard : he has reaped the ioniiortality destined for crood 

deeds ; his memory is cherished, his actions are the theme of 
constant praise, and his picture on his white horse, old, vet in 

Vigour, IS familiar amongst the collections of the portraits of 
Rajputana.” ^ 

‘‘In the .history of mankind ” adds Colonel Tod, ‘‘ there is 
nothing to be; found presenting a more briiliaiit picture 
of fidelity than that afforded by the Ritiiore clans in their 
devotion to their prince from his birth until he worked 
out his own and his country s deliverance.” - 

^ Tod’s RajastliaHj VoL II, pp. Si, 82. 

® Tod’s Bajasthaa, VoL II, p. 94. 
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Colonel Tod says : '' Many anecdotes are extant recording 
the dread, Aurangzeb had of this leader of the Rathores, one 
of which is amusing. The tyrant had commanded pictures 
to be drawn of two of the most mortal foes to his repose, 
Sevaji and Durga : Sevaji was drawn seated on a couch ; 
Durga in his ordinary position, on horseback, toasting 
hho/wties or barley-cakes with the point of his lance, on a fire 
of maize-stalks, Aurangzeb at the first glance, exclaimed, 
‘I may entrap that fellow (meaning Sevaji), but this dog is 
born to be my bane.'” 

Patriotism, honour of his race, anxiety to maintain the 
good name of his country are inherent traits in the character 
of a true Hindu, A simple incident of no great political 
importance shows the living faith of the Rajput in his 
country and his race, for whose honour he is prepared at all 
times and in all circumstances to lay down his life 
unhesitatingly. 

Humiliated by a night attack on his forces by a handful 
of men uiidei Hamo, the Chief of Riindi, when his army 
was put fcu flight, in the course of a campaign against 
Haiaoti, the Maharana of Chitor re-formed his troops under 
the walls of his celebrated fortress, and swore that he would 
not eat anything until he was master of Buiidi. 

The lash vow went round 5 but Bundi was sixty miles 
distant, and defended by brave hearts. His chiefs expostu- 
lated with the Rana on the absolute impossibility of 
redeeming his vow' ; but the words of kings are sacred : 
Boondi must fall ere the King of the Gehlotes could dine. In 
this exigence a childish expedient was proposed to release 
him from hunger and his o:ith ; ‘ to erect a mock Boondi, and 
take it by storm.’ Instantly the mimic town arose under the 
walls of Chitor; and, that the deception might be complete, 
the local nomenclature was attended to, and each quarter 


1 n 


Tod’s Rajastlian, Vol. II, p. 66. 
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tams, well knowing they could not expect pardon from the 
Eawal; insisted on investing Rai Singh, and if he refused, on 
placing his brother on the gadl The ^ An' of Rai Singh 
was pioclaimed ; but no^ entreaty or threat would induce hini 
to listen to the proposal of occupying the throne ; in lieu of 
which he used a pallet (khat). Three months and five days 
had passed since the deposal and bondage of Mol Raj, when 
a female resolved to emancipate him ; this female was the 
wife of the chief conspirator, and confidential adviser of the 
legenfc prince. ThivS noble dame, a Rathore Rajputni, of 
Mahecha clan, was the wife of Anop Singh of Jinjiniali, the 
pieiiiiei noble of Jaisainier, and who, wearied with the 


tyianny of the minis ucr and the weakness of his prince, had 
proposed the death of the one and the deposal of the other. 
We are not made acquainted with any reason, save that of 
sw^dherma^ or riealty/ which prompted the Rahtorni to 


rescue her prince even at the risk of her husbands life; but 

her appeal to her son, Zorawar. to perform his duty, is 
preserved, and we give it verhatvm: ‘Should your father 
oppose you, sacrifice him to your duty, and I will mount the 
pyre with his corpse.’ The son yielded obedience to the 
injunction of his magnanimous parent, who had sufficient 
influence to gain over Arjoon, the brother of her husband, as 
well as Megh Singh, Chief of Baroo. The three chieftains 


forced an entrance into the prison where their prince was 
confined, who refused to be released from his manacles, until 
he was bold that the Mahechi had promoted the plot for his 
liberty. The sound of the grand nakarra, proclaiming Mul 
Raj’s re-possession of the gidi, awoke his son from sleep; 
and on the herald depositing at the side of his pallet the 
sable siropava, and all the insignia of exile — the black steed 


and black vestments —the prince, obeying the command of 
the emancipated Eawal,.clad himself therein, and, accom- 
panied by his party, bade adieu to Jaisalmer, and took the 
road to Sottoroh. When he arrived at this town, on the 




er lands he ii 
he return, Sc 

he boldly and quickly replied, 'what can your Majesty bestow 
equal to-Achilgurh ? let me return to it is all I ask.’ The 
king had the magnanimity to comply with his request ; 
Soortan was allowec 
he or anv of the 
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Qave eotifcinaed to 


the vassals of the erapire ; but they have eontinaec 
the present hour a life of almost savuD-e independeiic 
Colonel Tod says; ■■ Thes^ nf fh^ . 




eoiphafcicaiiy designate tliem 


Tiljyib 0] r/16 


ancient} and 


seives, ell tig to it and tlieir 


ed 'privilecft-b with 


an an 


iconq iierable 


fl O VTTil 


ill, oi ^„»nor. tiif- 


pertinacity; m their endeavours to preserve cheiin whole 
generations have been swept aw-iv, yet has tiioir streiio-th 
increased in the very ratio of oppression, \rhere are now 
uhe oppiessors the dynasties ot Uiiaziii. of Ghor, the Khiijis, 
the Lodis, the Pathans, the Timoors, and the demoralising 
Mahratta The native Eajpiit faas tiourished amidst these 
revolutions, and survived their ikll ; and but ibr the vices of 
their internal sway, chiefly contraoted iroin such assoeiatioa, 
would have risen to power upon tlio ram of their tyrants.''' - 

How far this high character of the Rajputs wiii be 
influenced by the new condition of tilings remains to be seen. 
Colonel Tod says . When so many iiativns are called upon, 
in a peiiod of gieat calamity and danger, to make over to a 
foreigner, their opposite in everything, their superior in most, 
the control of their forces in time of war, the adjudication of 
their disputes in time of peace, and a snare in the* friiits of 
their renovating prosperity, what must be the result, when 
each Rajput may^ hang up his lance lo tne hall, convert his 
sword to a ploughshare, and make a basket of his buckler ? 
What but the prostration ot every virtue ? To be great, 
to be independent, its martial spirit must be cherished" 


ager, to make over to a 


s buckler ? 


ai sDint n 


happy if within the bounds of moderation.” It is to be 
hoped that education, travel and contact with enlightened 
Europeans will succeed in counteracting the baneful influ- 
ences dreaded by the gallant Colonel. 


iTod’B Rajasthan, Vol. U, pp. oB, 57. 
. = Tod’s Rajasthan, Vol. H, p. 160. 

® Tod’s Ra.jastihaii, Voi. 
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The Eajpnfe, with all his turbulence, possesses in an 
eminent degree both loyalty and patriotism/'^ 

What can be a more eloquent testimony to the patriotic 
iervour and the heroic valour of the Rajputs, than the 
following extract from the Annals and Antiquities ol 
Rajasthan by Colonel Tod : — 

There is not a petty State in Rajpiitana that has not 
had its own Thermopykn and scarcely a city that has not 
produced its Leonidas. But the mantle of ages has shrou- 
ded from view what the magic pen of the historian might 
have consecrated to endless admiration ; Soniiiath might 
have rivalled Delplios ; the spoils of Hind might have vied 
with the wealth of the Lybiaii King ; and, compared with 
the army of the Pandavas, the army of Xerxes would have 
dwindled into insignificance."- 


VALOUR, 

No thought of 'flightj 
None of retreat, no no becoming deed 
That argued fear ; each on himself relied, 

As only in his arm the moment lav 
Of vietory. 

— Milton : Paroidise Lod. 

The Hindus were declared by the Greeks to be the bravest 
nation they ever came in contact with. It was the Hindu 

King of Magadha that struck terror in the ever-victorioiis 
armies of‘ Alexander the Great. 

Abul Fazal, the minister of Akbar, after admiring their 
other noble virtues, speaks of the valour of the Hindus in 
these terms: ‘‘Their character shines brightest in adversity. 
Their soldiers (Rajputs) know not what it is to flee from the 

^ Tod’s Kajasthan, Vol, I, p. 194 . 

Tod’s Rajaethan, Introduction, p. 10. 

" Elphinstoiie'^ History of India, p. 197* 
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doubtful, they dismooiit from the 
their lives in payroent of the debt 
The traveller, Bernier, says that ■ 
each other when on the battle-field 
The Spartans, as is well know’iL dressfi'cl 
occasions'. It is wnll known that when *'? 
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' combat 
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to die,” 
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Raj pot 

Oecoi'oe.^ 


S'atiroii co,loor, 'which act 

hA"S ^CCISI. tllZill- 


io technical language, is callec 
(donning saffron robes). 

After describing haw, when Dara disappeared irorn tht 
ot Dholpnr. where the Imperial fi-rces Iwd made a ias; 
against the combined armies of Aurangzeb and \l.3rad 
m their advance to ^ Agra, and the Imperial' forces took tc 
flight, the Bundi chief, like Ponis of r.id. continued figiidng 
hercicallp till he was killed, saying, “Accursed be he who 
flees Here, true to my salt, my feet are rooted to this fleld, 
nor will I quit it alive but with victory.” And how Bharat 
Singii, his joiiogest son, niaintained the contest ni)bly. 
Col. Tod says: ^'Thus in the two battles of Uiiain a'nd 


Dhoipur, no less than 12 princes of the blood, together wit 
the heads of every Mara elan, mairitairied their iealty eve 
to death, M'here are we to Imk lor such examples V'^ 
During a visit of the Ba',odi CIiie£ Eao Socrio, to Cliito 


Bana Batnaj at the mstigatioii. oi an Boorbh 

determined to s,laj the Eao in a iiii 
chiefs were attended only by a couple of servants, 
a convenient opportunity, the 
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from the bow of the Poorbia was sped at the Rao. 
an eagle’s eye he saw it coming, and turned it c 
bow. This might have been chance, but anoth 

^ Tod’s Eajasthan, ¥ol. 11, p. 481. ‘‘The annals of no nation on 

earth can furniisli siioh an example.as an entire family, six ro\si broiliers 
streteheci oa the field and all hnt 'oiie in death.”— VoL II, p. 4§. * 
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foster-brother of the Rana convinced him there was treachery. 

Scarcely had he warded off the second, when the Rana darted 
at him on horse-back, and cut him down with his khanda. 
The Rao fell, hut recovering, took his shawl and lightly 
bound op tlie wound, and a,s his foe was making off, he 
called alood, '' Escape you may, but you have sunk Mewar/’ 
The Poorbia, who followed his prince, when he saw the Rao 
bind up his wound, said, the work is but half done and 
like O' coward, Ratiia once more charged the wounded Rao, 
As his arm was raised to finish the deed of shame, like a 
wounded tiger the Plara made a dying effort, caught the 
assassin by the robe, and dragged him from his steed. 
Together they came to the ground, the Rana underneath. 
The Rao knelt upon his beast, while, with preternatural 
strength, with one hand he grasped his victim by the throat, 
with the other he searched for his dagger. What a moment 
Ibr revenge • He plunged the weapon into his assassin’s 
heart, and sb-w him expire at his feet. The Rao was satis- 
fied ; there was n® more life left him than sufficed for revenge, 
and he dropped a corpse upon the dead body of his foeman. 

The tidi ngs flew to Bimdi, to the mother of the Rao. 
that her son was slain in the Ailicivd* “Slain!” exclaimed 
this noble dame, “ but did he fall alone ? Never could a son 
^Dho has dmuk at this hreoM depart imaccompanied A' a!id 
B,s she spoke, “ maternal feeling caused the milk to issue from 
the fount with such force that it rent the skb on which it fell 

Colonel Tod thus relates an incident he witnessed in 
Haravati: “There was one specimen of devotion (to the 
prince of Kotah) which we dare not pass over, comparable 
with whatever is recorded of the fabled traits of heroism of 
Greece or Rome. The Regent’s (Zalim Singh ^ of Kotah) 

^ Tod’s Bajasthan, Vol. 11., X'P» 468, 469. ^ ^ 

‘-2 Col. Tod says: “Zalim Singh was a consummate politician, who 
can scarcely find a parallel in the varied pages of history. He was the 

of the region he inhabited, a sphere far too confined for ms 
genius, w''iiich ret^uired a wider field for iTjs display, and might have 
controlled the destinies of nations. 
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battalions were advancing in columns aiung the precipitous, 
bank of a nviilek when their attention was arrested by 
scvoial shots fixed fioni an isolated hillock rising out of the 
plain across the stream. Without any order, but as by a 
simiiltaiieoiis impulse, the whole line halted to gaze at two 
audacious individuals, who appeared determined to make 
their ^ mound a fortress. A iiiiniue or two passed in mute 
surprise, when the word was gi\'en to move on : but scarcely 
was it uttered ere several woiindecl iroiii the head of the 
column were passing to the rear, a/nd shots began to bt* 
exchanged very briskly, at least tweiit}' in, return for one. 
Lilt the long matchlocks oi the two heroes told everv time 
in om lengthened li,iie, while they seemed to have ' a cliarmed 
life, and the shot fell like hail aroimd them innocuous,; one 
eontinuiiig to load behind the iiioiind, ■while the other fired 
with deadly aiiin At length two tweive«poiiiiders were 
Uiilimbered j and as the shot ivhistied round their ears, both 
rose on the very pinnacle of the mound, and made a profound 
salaam for this compliment to their valour; which done, 
they continued to load and fire, whilst entire platoons blazed 
upon them. Although more men had suffered, an irresistible 
impulse was felt to save these gallant men ; orders were 
given to cease firing, and the force was directed to move on, 
unless any two individuals chose to attack them manfully 
hand-to-hand. The wmrds were scarcely uttered when two 
young Eohillas drew their swords, sprang down the bank, 
and soon cleared the space between them amd the foemeii. 
All was deep anxiety as they mounted to the assault: 
but whether their physical frame was less vigoi’ous, or theii' 
eneigies weie exhausted by woiiiids or by their peculiar 


“ When ao hJuglish division in vheir, xiursiiit of the Pindari leader, 
Karim Khan, insulted nis town of Baran, he burst forth : ^ If twenty 
years could be taken from his life, Delhi and Deccan should be 

Tod’s Rajasthan, VoL II, pp. 517, 518. 
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situation, these brave defenders fell on ' the mount whence 
they disputed the aiarch oi ten battalions of infantry 
and twenty pieces of cannorio” * 


Mukaiidas was the head of the Kunpanwat Kathores of 
Marwar, He incurred the displeasure .of the Emperor 
Aurangzeb, by a repl^y which was disrespectful The tyrant 
condemned him to enter a tiger's den, and contend for his 


life unarmed. Without a sign of fear he entered the arena 
where the savage beast was pacing, and thus contemptuously 
accosted him: Oh tiger of the Mian, face the tiger of 

Jaswantj” exhibiting to the king of the forest a pair of eyes, 
which anger and opium h;id rendered little less inflamed 


than his own. The animal startled bv so unaccustomed a 
salutation, for a inoment looked at his visitor, put down his 
head, turned round and stalked from him. “ You see/’ ex- 


claimed the Rathore. that he dare not face me, and it is 


contrary to the creed of a true Rajput to attack, an enemy 
who dares not confront him.” 


Even the tyrant, who beheld the scene was surprised into 
admiration, presented him with gifts, and asked if lie had 
any children to inherit his prov/ess, His reply, '*how can 
we get children when you keep us from our wives beyond 
the Attock ? ’ fully shows that the Rathore and fear were 
strangers to each other. F’rom this singular encounter he 
bore the name of Naharkhan, " the tiger lord.” - 

It was with the Sesodia Rajputs and the Shekhawats 
that Mohabat Khan performed the most daring exploit in 
Moghal history, making Jehangir prisoner in his own camp 
in the zenith of his power.” 


^ Tod'S Rajasthan, '^oL 11, pp. 579, 580. 

= Tod’s Rajasthan, Vol. II, pp. 55, 56. 

^ This Mohahat Khan was an apostate son of Sagarji, half-bi'Gtheir of 
Rana Pratap. “ He was beyond doubt,” says Tod, f* the most daring 
Chief in Jehangir’s reign.”— Tod’s Rajasthan, Vol. I, p. 365. 
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75 


■ '^Tlse fieleb-rated heroic eharo-e.s of tlic RalJiore hor^e at 
Uie l)atties of Tonga and Patna in 1791 A. I)., against the 
disciplined aianies of the French (jeneral De Boigiie, carrying 
everything before them, show the unequalled dash and Man 
of the Rathore cavalry when inspired by patriotism. 

About the part played by the Rathors at the battle of 
Malpura in 1799 A.D. Col. Skinner himself says : The acts 
of these Rathors, and the cool intrepidity they showed in 
t/he square, surpasses all that I can say in their praise." ^ 
There is no end to the recounting’ of the brave 
deeds performed by the Rajputs. Name a few heroes like 
Fratap, Dnrga Das, Jaswant, Hamir, Raj Singh, MaiirL 
Frith vi Raj, Sivaji, and a volume is said. The I'esL 


• Were long to tell : how many battles fought, 

How many kings de.Btroyed and kingdoms won.' 

But as the Rajputs were men of valour, so were they 
men of herculean build and strength. It was a Bhatti 
Rajput- — Soningdeo, a man of gigantic strength — who not 
only bent but broke the iron bow sent by the King of 
Khorasan to the Emperor of Delhi to string, when no one in 
Delhi could do so.- 

“Homers heroes/’ says Col. Tod, “ were pigmies to the 
Kurus, whose bracelet we may doubt if Ajax could have 
lifted.” 

Colonel Tod says: “Let us take the Rajput character 
from the royal historians themselves, from Akbar, Jehangir, 
Aurangzeb. The most brilliant conquests of these monarchs 
were by their Rajput allies ; though the little regard the 
latter had for opinion alienated the sympathies of a race, 
who, when rightl}^ managed, encountered at command the 
Afghan amidst the snows of Caucasus, or made the furthest 

^ Military Memoirs of Lt.-Col. James Skinv®i% by J« B, Fraser, VoL L 
p. 151. ' , ' '■ ** , , ■■ , ; " 

® Tod’s Rajasthan/Yoi. II, p. 254. 

, » Tod’s Bajiwthm^YoL 11,^ 
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Chersonese tributary to the empire. Assaiii, where the 
British arms were recently engaged, and for the issue of 
which such anxiety was ma-nifested in the metropolis of 
Britain, was conquered by a Rajput prince, whose descendant 
is now an ally of the British Government,” 

Ihe Moghals v^ere indebted for half their conquests to 
the LaJdi Tuhvar Rathoran'' ‘'(hundred thousand swords of 
the Rathores). “ But the Imperial princes knew not how to 
appreciate or to manage such men who, when united 
under one who conk! control them, were irresistible.”*'^ 

Religious bigotry and Imperial vanity eventually disgusted 
the Rajputs, who were the bulwark of the Moghal throne, 
with the result that the empire came to an end sooner than 
was expected. The spirit of devotion in this brave race 
by whose aid the Moghal power was made and maintained 
was irretrievably alienated”*^ when Delhi was invaded by 
Nadir Shah. Even in the time of Emperor Aurangzeb, the 
Hindu princes of Raj pu tana, though disunited and jealous 
of each other, were some of them individually too strong 
to be openly defied by the Emperor, Jaswant Singh of 
Jodhpur w’as poisoned at Kabul/ and his heir, Prithvi 
Singh, at Delhi, which freed the heart of Auraiig from a 
terrible nightmare. It was only after these murders that 
the tyrant thought of imposing the hated Jazia. The great 
Jai Singh of Jaipur was <ilso poisoned at his instigation b\* 
the Rajas son, Kirat Singh. Having recourse to poison, 
when unable to openly meet a strong opponent, was a 
favourite practice of the Moghal Emperors of India. Even 
the much-belauded Akbar, ^ the arch-enemy of the Hindus ’ 
was not above it. Colonel Tod says : " A desire to be rid of 


^ Tod’s B,ajasthan, Vol. I, p. 195. 

* Tod’s Rajastlian, Vol. II p. 507. 

* Tod’s Rajasthan, Vol. I, p. 417. 

- Tod’s Kagasthan, Vol. I, p. 379, 411^ VpL II,:p.: 52; 
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the great Raja Maun of Amber, to whom he was so much 
indebted, made the emperor to act the part of the assassin. 
He prepared a radjiirri, or confection, a part of which 
contained poison , but, caught in his own snare, he presented 
the innoxious portion to the Rajput and ate that drugged 
with death himself."^ The cause appears to have been a 
design on the part of Raja Maun to alter the succession, and 
that Rhiisro, his nephew, should succeed instead of Selim. 

The minder oi Maharaja Ajit Singh of Marwar by iiis 
own son, Baklit Singh, at the instigation of the Sayyads 
illustiatea the .policy of “'covert guile,’' which became a 
stiongei weapon than the sword in the hands of some of the 
Moghal rulers of India, who seem to have accepted t,hi3 
recommendation bestowed on this policy by Belial i,ii the 
assembly of the Fallen Ano-els. 

The inherent strength of the okl Rajput character, his 
power of dogged resistence, his invincible attachment to his 
country, and, above all, the spiritual nature of the ideals 
that nurtured his soul, are fully recognised by Col. Tod, who 
says: ‘‘What nation on earth would have maintained the 
semblance of civilization, the spirit or the customs of their 
foretathevs, during so m.auy centuries of overwhelming 
depre-ssion, but one of such singular character as the Rajput ? 
Though ardent and reckless he can, when required, subside 
into forbearance and apparent rspiuhv ' and reserve 
himself for the opportunity of revenge. Rajasthan exhibits 
the sole example in the history of mankind, of a people with- 
standing every outrage barbarity can inflict, or human nature 
sustain, yet rising buoyant from the pres.smT .and making 
calamity a whetstone to coarase.” - 

As the Ancient Hindus, were the bravest nation , in the 
world, so did they give to the world its greatest hero. Her- 

^■‘TodVilaJasthaii. Vol, I, pp, 351, 352, 

Tewi’s Kajasthaii, Tol. I, page 259, ' ■ 
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eules has been i.iiif veTsally aekuovviedged t«:) be the grea.test 
warrior, tho bi-avest and the liiost- powej-fni mail the world 
has pi'odiicc3d. And Hiircnles was in reality, a Hindu 
and not a Greek. Hercules wa^s but Balrain. This may 
sound paradoxical to those who have not studied comparative* 
mythology, but to those who have done so there is nothing 
stranse in this staternent. The word Hercules is, according 
to CoL Tod derived from the Sanskirt word Heri~ciibes 


Professor Heei’en, s:iys : ‘‘ We can hardly doubt that 
Bacchus and. Hercules w<‘re both of them Hindu deities, 
since they are not only represcmted as objects of general 
worship, but tin* particular countries and places aj‘e also 
specified where both the one and the other had temples 
erected, to their services” (see Arrian, p. 174, and Strabo, 
Yol, XA^ p. 489 ). 

Diodorus says Hiat. Hi:‘rciiles was liorn amongst the 
Indians. “ The com bats to which Diodorus alludes are 
those in the legendary haunts of the Herciilas during 
their twelve vears’ exile from the seat of their fore- 
fathers.” ^ 


Colonel Tod says : Both Krishna and Baldeo (Balram) 
or Apollo and Hercules are es (lords) of the race (ciil) of Heri 
(Heri-cul-es), of which the Greeks might have made the 
compound Hercules. Might not a colony after the Great 
War have migrated Westward ? The period of the return of 
Heraclidi©, the descendants of xAtreus (Atri the progenitor of 
the Hericula would answer: “It was about 

half a century after the Great War.” 

Colonel Tod cannot resist the inference that the Herculas 
of India and the Heraclidse of Greece were connected. 

^ Tod’s Rajasthan, V'ol. I, p. 30. Arrian’s storj^ of Hercules is the 
same as that given in the Puranas. 



Anian notices the similanfcy of the Hindu and Theban 
Hercules, and cites as his authority the ambassador of 
SeieuoLis, Megasthenes, who says : ‘‘ He used the same habit 
with the Theban, and is practically worshipped by the 

Siiieseni, who have two great cities belonging to them, 
namely, Mathura and Clisoboros:' 

The points of reseinbL'incc between the Uindu arid the 
Theban Hercules are most strikine-. 


(1) The Heraclidte claimed tlieir 
tlie Hericiilas from Atri. 


o i‘i gi li i re* ni A Di'e u s 


grea 


(-2) ituristhenes wars the first 
lu; ludhistira has sufficient affinity in his name to the 


iing of tlie Hera- 


fiist Spartan king not to startle the etymologist —the d and 
T being always permutable in Sanskrit. 


(S) The Greeks or lonians are descended from Yavaii 
or Javan, the seventh from Japhet. The Hericules are also 
Yavans claiming from Javan or Yavona, the thirteenth 
in descent fiom "iaj'at, the third son of the primeval 

■Jl 

patriarch. 


(4) The ancient 


Heraclida? of the Greeks asserted 


that they were as old as the sun, older than the mooii, Mav 

not fihis boast conceal the fact that the HericulidsB (or 
Suryavansa) of Greece had settled there anterior to the 
colony of the Indu (Lunar) race of Hericulas l Col. Tod 


midst the snows of Caucasus, Hindu legends 
abandon the Hericulas under their leaders, Yudhistira and 
Baldeo : yet, if Alexander established his altars in Panchalica 


amongst the sons of Pooru and the Hericulas, what physical 
impossibility exists that a colony of them under Yudhistira 
and Baldeoj eight centuries anterior, should have penetrated 
to Greece ? Comparatively far advanced in science and 
arms, the conquest would have been easy." 
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(5) When Alexander attacked the “ free cities ’’ of Pan - 
chalika, the Poorns and the Hericulas who opposed him 
evinced the recollections of their ancestor, in carrying the 
figure of tiercules a.s their standard 

Comparison proves a common origin to Hindu and Greek 
mythology ; and Plato says tlie Greeks derived theirs from 
Egypt and the East, May not this colony of the Heraclida; 
who penetrated into Peloponnesus (according to Volney) 1078 
years before Christ', be suflicieiitly near our calculated period 
of the Great War ” - 

'' How refreshing,'' Coiouei Tod concludes, ’■ to the mind 
yeti to discover amidst the ruins of the Yamuna, Hercules 
(Elaldeo) retaining his club and lion’s hide. ’ 


^ The martial U.ijputs are not strangers to armor ial bearings, now so 
indiscriminately used in Europe. The great banner of Me war exhibits a 
golden sun on a crimson field, those of the chiefs bear a dagger. Ulmber 
displays the Panchranga or live-coloured flag. The lion rampant on an 
argent held is extinct with the State of Chanderi. In Europe, these 
customs were not introduced till tiie period of the Crusades, and were 
copied from the tSaracens, while the use of therii among llic Rajput tribes 
can be traced to a period anterior to the war of Troy.” — “ India in Greece, 
page 92. 

-Tod’s Rajasthan, VoL I, page 51. 
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exigencies of social lifcc It is her birthright^ inalienable,; and 
I'ecognised by all ; it lives with her and dies with her. Man 
is as^ much subject to it as the woman is to a man’s.. Take,' 
for inst'mce, the most important concern of life, the marriage. 
In Europe, the father gives away the daughter; in Hs 
absence, the brother, or the uncle or some near male relation, 
as the case may be. He by himself performs this sacred and 
most important function in life. Where comes in the hetter 
half of the father, the brother, the uncle or the other relation ? 
She has no place in the rite, no locus? standiyni} indispensable, 
inalienable position in the function. She is not a necessaiy 
party. She may be happy in the event and join the festivi- 
ties, but she is an utter outsider so far as the rite itself— the 
right of giving away— is concerned. But what do we find in 
India ? Amongst the Hindus, in order that the ceremony of 
giving away (called KanyMan) may be complete, -the 
ardhangini, or the wife of the father, the brother, the uncle 
or the other male relative must take part in- it. The “ giving 
away” is not complete till the husband and the wife bo.th do 
it. Nay, there is something more to mark the unalterable 
position of the wife as the ''other half” of "the husband. If, 
owing to anj^ cause— death, illness or unavoidable absence — 
the better half of the father, brother or the other 'relative 
cannot be present at the Sacrament, a piece of cloth or 
something else is placed by his side as a substitute for her, 
to show that he, by himself, is only an incomplete individual, 
and cannot perform the most important functions of life 
unless and until joined by his wife. And it is not so with 
marriage only. From the marriage down to a dip in the 
sacred Ganges ; the worship of the sacred bar tree (the Ficus 
Indica) in the Bar Tirat {YatB> TrirAtra) ceremony ;^ the 
worship of the household gods, and other simple, ordinary 
duties, ordained by religion or sanctipned by social usage, no 

» When th© wif© keeps a fast for thre^ days* 














In the second place, it is not a fact that women do not 


inherit or are incompetent to hold property. 

. Professor Wilson says: “Their right to property is fully 
rePOgnised and fully secured.”^ He also says: “In the 
absence of direct male heirs, widows succeed to a life interest 


in real and absolute interest in personal property. Next, 


, » Mitt’s History of India, pi 4i6, fooibaote. 
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own:;- the son should not abandon him when misforaine 
■makes him call on you. The Rajput who abandons his sove- 
reign in distress will be plunged into hell Then place on 
your head the loyalty of your father. Can you desire to 
remain at Kanaiij while he is in trouble who expended 
thousands in rejoicings for your biitli ? Maliiiide\d. (the queen), 
who loves you as her own, presses your return. She bids me 


demand of Dewalde, fulfilment of the 


oft-repeated vow that 


vour 


life and Malioba, wlie 


11 


ej 


ange 


we re i o separa ole 


The breakers of vows, 
hell, there to remain 


despised on earth, will be plunged into 
while sun and moon endure.’'' 


Dewalde heard the message of the queen. “Let us dy to 
Mahoba,” she. exclaimed. Ala was silent, while Udil s,iid 
aloud, “ May evil spirits seize upon Malioba. Can you forget 
the day when, in distress, he drove us forth? Return to 
Mahoba— -let it stand or fall, it is the same to me ; Kanaoj 


is henceforth my home,'’ • ; 

“ Would that the gods had made me barren,’! said 

Dewalde, “that I had nerer borne sons who thus abandon 


the paths of the Rajput, and refuse to succour their prince 
in danger.” Her heart bursting with grief, and her eyes 
raised to heaven, she cootiiiued : “ Was it for this, O universal 
lord, thou mad’st me feel a mother’s pangs for these destroyers 
of Binafur’s fame ? Unworthy offspring 1 the heart of the true 
Rajput dances with joy^ at the mere name of strife— hut ye, 
degenerate, cannot be the sons of Jasraj — some carl must 
have stolen to my embrace, and from such ye must be sprung.” 
.This was ; irresistible. The young' Chiefs. . arose,. their faces 
withered in sadness. “ When we perish in defence of Mahoba, 


and, covered with wounds, perform deeds that will leave a 
deathless name, when our heads roll in the fields, when we 
embrace the valiant in fight, and, treading in the footsteps 
of the brave, make resplendent the blood of both lipes, -eveh 
in The presence of the heroes: of the Ohohan, then will our 
mother rejoice ”, . , 
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took, leave of the K,ir3g of Karioiij-8'ii'd 
.returned to ilahoba. On their retunv grand .Council 
assembled a..t-a final deliberation, at which the mother, of the 
Bina,lurs and the queen Malundevi were present. The latter 
thus opens the debate : Oh, mother of Ala, how may we 
succeed against the lord of the world ? If defeated, lost is 
Mahoba ; if we pay tribute, ’we are loaded with shame/' 
.Oev^alde .locommends hearing the opinions of the 

chieftains, when Ala thus speaks : Listen, Oh mother, to 
voui son i he alone is of pure lineage, who, placing loyalty on 
his head, abandons all thoughts of self, and lays down his 
life for this prince; my thoughts are only for Parmal. If 
she lives, she will show herself a- 'woman ot (:W.Q>^xciiAo^fh of 
ParvatL The -wamors of Sambhur slmll be cut in pieces^ 
I will so illustrate the blood of my fathers that n 5^ fame shall 
first for even My son, Eendal, Oh prince ! I bequeath to you, 
and the fame of Dewalde is in. your keeping/' The queen 
thus replies r The warriors of the Chohan are fierce as they 
are niiirserous ; pay tribute, and save M'aiioba/' The soul, of 


ITdil was inflamed, and turning to the queen said: ‘‘Why 
thought you not thus when you slew the defenceless ? bu^t 
then I was unheard.. Whence now your wisdom ? , I'hrice I 
beseeched you to pardon. Nevertheless Mahoba is safe while 
life remains in me, and in your cause, O .Parmal ! We shall 
espouse celestial brides/’ 


“Well have you spoken, my son/’ said Dewalde, “no.thing 
;now remains but to make thy parent’s milk resplendent by 
thy deeds. The calls of the peasant driven, from his home 
meets the ear, and while we deliberate, our villages are given 
to the flames/’ Bi;t Parmal replied : “ Saturn rules the day, 
to-morrow we shall meet the foe/’ With indignation, Ala 
turned to the king : “ He who can look tamely on while the 


^ Hindias do'not c«:ll tMr wives aow>a*dayB by tli^jr naines. 
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prince, when entering, enquired for him. Her lips 

1 ‘efiised their oflice, she pointed to the cradle, and beheld the 
murderons steel buried in the heart of her babe.^ 

1 he exploits oi the heroic Tara Bai of Bednore and those 
orhergaihint husband, Prithviraj, the brother of the cele- 
brated Rana Sanga, who opposed Baber at Biana, would give 
a clear idea of the dominating influence which the Rajput 
fair exercise not only in the formation of Rajput character 
bixt on Rajput conduct throughout life. 

Colonel Tod says : Tara Bai was the daughter of Rao 
iSurtan, the chieftain of Bednor. He was of the Solanki tribe, 
the lineal descend:nit of the famed Balhara kings of Anhulwara. 
Idience expelled by the arms of Alla in the thirteenth century, 
they migrated to Central India,, and <>btainecl possession of 
Tonk-Thoda and its lands on the Banas, which from remote 
times had been occupied (perhaps founded) by the Taks, and 
hence bore the name of Taksilla-nagar, firmiliar, Takitpor and 
Thoda. Slmm Singli had been deprived of Thoda by Lilia 
(Lalla Khan) the Afghan, and his son Soortan now occupied 
Bediioro at the foot of the Aravalli, within the bounds of Me war. 
Stimulated by the reverses of her family, and by the iiieen- 
tives of its ancient glory, Tara Bai, scorning the habiliments 
and occupations of her sex, learned to guide the war4ibr£?e, 
and to throw with unerring aim the arrow from his back, 
even while at speed. Armed with the bow and quiver, and 
mounted on a fiery Kathiawar, she joined the cavalcade in 
their unsuceessful attempts to wrest Thoda from the Afghan. 
Jaimul, the third son of Rana Rai Mul, in person made propo- 
sals for her liand. ‘ Redeem Thoda,’ said the star of Bednore, 

' and my hand is thine. ’ He assented to the terms ; but 
evincing a rude determination to be possessed of the prize ere 
he had earned it, he was slain the indignant father. 
Prithviraj, the brother of the deceased, was then an exife in 


^ Rajastim-ii, VoL I, "p. '315, 
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Marwar; he had just signalized his valour and ensured his 
father s forgiveness, by the redemption of God war, and the 
catastrophe at Bednore determined him to accept the gage 
thrown down to Jaimul Fame and the bard had carried the 
renown of Prithviraj far beyond the bounds of Mewar ; the 
name alone was attractive to the fair, and when thereto he 
who bore it added all the chivalrous ardour of his prototype, 
the Chohan, Tara Bai, with the sancticn of her father, 
consented to be his, on the simple asseveration that ' he 
would restore to them Thoda or he was no true Rajput.* 
The anniversary of the martyrdooi of the sons of Alii was the 
season chosen for the exploit, Firthviraj formed a select band 
of five hundred cavaliers and, accompanied by his bride, the 
fair Tara, who insisted on partaking of his glory and his 
danger, he reached Thoda at the moment the tazzia, or bier 
containing the martyr brothers, was placed in the centre of 
the chouk or 'square/ The prince, Tara Bai and the 
faithful ' Senger Chief, the inseparable companion of Prithvi- 
raj, left their cavalcade and joined the procession as it passed 
under the balcony of the palace, in which the Afghan was 
putting on his dress preparatory to descending. Just as he 
had asked who were the strange horsemen that had joined 
the throng, the lance of Prithviraj and an arrow from the bow 
of his Amazonian bride stretched him on the floor. Before 
the crowd recovered from the panic, the three had reached 
the gate of the town, where their exit was obstructed by an 
elephant. Tara Bai with her scimitar divided his trunk, 
and the animal flying, they joined their cavalcade, which was 
close at hand. 

"The Afghans were encountered, and could not stand the 
attack. Those who did not fly were cut to pieces ; and the 
gallant Prithviraj conducted the father of his bride into his 
inheiitance. A brother of the Afghans, in his attempt to 

recover it, lost his life. TheNawab, Mulloo Khan, then hold- 
ing Ajmer, determined to oppose the Sesodia prince in person, 
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who, resolved upon being the assailant, advanced to Ajmer, 
encountered his foe in the camp at day-break, and after great 
slaughter entered Gurh BeetlL the citadel, with the fugitives, 
By these acts/says the Chronicle, 'his fame increased in 
Rajwarra : one thousand Rajputs, animated by the same love 
of gloiy and devotion, gathered round the 7icik%7Tcts of 
Prithvirai. Their swords shone in the heavens, and were 
dieaded on the earth j but they aided the defenceless/’ ^ 

The strong affection of a Hindu wife for her husband is 
typified in the conduct of Chandandas s wife, so beautifully 
described in the political drama of Mwdra BaJchsJms, - 

ihe Rajput mother claims full share in the glorv of her 
sons, who imbibes at the maternal fount his first rudiments 
of chivalry ; the importance of this parental instruction 
cannot be better illustrated than in the ever-recurring simile, 
'' make thy mother’s milk respslendent, ” the full force of 


which wc have in the powerful though overstrained expres- 
sion of the Bundi Queen’s joy on the annoimcement of the 
heroic death of her son. 


Nor has the Rajput mother failed to defend her son’s rights 
with exemplary valour, and to teach her son how life should 
be sacrificed at the altar of the country and in defence of the 
country’s independence. Look at the animated picture given by 
Ferishta of Durgavati, Queen of Gurrah, defending’ the rio-hts 
of her infant son against Akbar’s ambition. “ Like another 
Boadecea, she headed her army and fought a desperate battle 
with Asafkhan, in which she was defeated and wounded^ 


Scorning flight or to survive the loss of independence, she, 
like the antique Roman in such a predicament, slew herself 


on the, field of battle. ” ® 


Durgavati was only following in the footsteps of the 
earlier queens, the exploits of some of whom are well known 


^ Tod’s Bajasthan, Vol. 1, pp. 673, 674. 

Se,e Inf rat Hindu Drama. ” 

® Tod’s Bajasthan, Vol. I, p. 642. 
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in Rajpiitana. For instance^ after the death of the Rana of 
Chitor on the field of Thaneshwar, his heir, Kurna, beiog a, 
minor, Kurna’s mother, Korum Devi, a princess of Patun, 
headed her Rajputs and gave battle in person to Kutbuddin 
Aibak, near Amber, when the Viceroy (Kutbuddin) was de- 
feated and wounded. ” ' 

“ In the second Saka of Chitor, when Bahadur, Sultan of 
Giijrat, invaded that far-famed fortress, the (|ueen~mother, 
Jawahir Bai, in order to set an example of courageous devo- 
tion to their country, appeared clad in arinour Jind headed a 
sally, in which she was slain.” - 

During the famous assault on Chitor by Akbar, when the 
command of the fortress fell on Fattah, who was only sixteen 
years of age at the death of the Chondawat leader, his mother 
displayed heroism unparaHeled in history. Colonel Tod 
says: “ When the Saloornra fell at the gate of the Sun, the 
comniand devolved on Putta (Fatta) of Kaihva. He was 
only sixteen : his lather liad talleii in the last shock, and iiis 
mother had survived but to rear this the sole heir oi tlieii' 
house. Like the spartan inother of old, she coninianded him 
to put on the Vsaflron robe’ and to die for Chitor: but siir- 
passing the Grecian dame, she illustrated her precept by 
example ; and lest any soft ‘ coinpiinctious visitings for one 
dearer than herself might dim the lustre of Kailwa, she 
armed the young bride with a lance, with her descended the 
rock, <and the defenders of Chitor saw her tall, fighting by the 
side of her Ainazoiiian mother. When their wives^ and 
daughters jierforined such deeds, the Itajpiits becaine reck- 
less onife.”y 

“ Nor do 1 deem hi in worthy wlio prefers 
A friend, how dear so ever to his cotmiry. ^ 

---Sophocles Aniigone, 

Tod’s Rajasthan, Vol. i, p. 2511. 

- Tod’s Rajasthan, V^ol. I, p. 311. 

Tod’s Rajas tluuij Yol. I, p. 32h. 
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'All incident taken from the aiuials of Mewar will iliiis- 
trate the strength, the coiircige and the . general character of 
Rajput women. IJrsi, the elder hroclier of the Rana Ajeysi. 
‘‘being, out on a hunting excursion in the forest of Ondwa, 
with some young chiefs of the court, in pursuit of the boar, 
entere*d a field of maize, when a woman offered to drive out 
the game. Pulling one of tho stalks of maize, which grows 
to the height of ten or twelve feet, she pointed it, and mount- 
ing the platform made to watch the corn, inipaled the hog, 
dragged him before the hunters, and departed. Though ac- 
customed to feats of strength and heroism from thi* nervous 
arms of their countrywomen, the act surprised them. Thev 
descended to the stream at hand, and prepared the repast, as 
is usual, on the spot. The feast was held, and comments w‘e,re 
passing on the fair. arm which had transfixed the. boar, when a 
ball of clay from a sling fractured a limb of the prince’s steed. 
Lookinc: in tlie direction whence it came, they observed the 
same damsel, from her elevated stand, |,rri,*serviiig lior fluids 
from .serial depredators ; but .seeing, the inischief s. 


le 


occasioned she descended to express regTet, and tlieo re,t.ur!iei: 
to her pursuit. As they rvere proceeding .In:,) me wards after 
the sports of the day, they again encountered .the damsel 
with a vessel of milk on her head, and leading in either hand 
a young buffalo. It was proposed, in frolic,, to overtiirn her 
milk, and. one of the companions of the prince dashed rudely 
by her,; but, without being disconcerted, she entangled one of 
' her charfms with the horse's limbs, and brought tlie rider to 

'.'"'■O'., 

the ground.' On. inquiry the p.ruice discovered that she was 
the claug.hter of a poor Rajput of the Cliiindano tribe. ..He, 
returned thn next day to the' same quarter and sent for her 
father, who came and took his seat- with perfect i.iidepend.efice 
close' to '.the", prince, 'to the me.rriraent O'f his companions,, which 
. was.' ':.checked;' 'bV' Ursi asking, his' 'daughter to , wifie . . Tliey 


ig . :remse' 


were yet more si 
Bajput, "'on' going ,home,'.' told. 'the inore priident^mother. who 
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scolded him he:irtily> made him recall the refusal and seek the 

prince. They were married, and Hamir was the son of the 
Ghundano Rajputni. ” 

“The romantic history of the Chohan Emperor of Delhi 
abounds in sketches of female character ; and in the story of 
his carrying off banjogta, the princess of Kanauj, we have 
a faithful picture of the sex. We see her, from the moment 
when, rejecting the assembled princes, she thi’ew the ‘ gar- 
land of marriage ’ round the neck of her hero, the Chohan, 
abandon herself to all the influences of passion, mix in a 
cambatoffive days’ continuance against her father’s array, 
witness his overthrow and the carnage .of both armies, and 
subsequently, by her seductive charms, lulling her lover into 
a neglect of every princely duty. Yet when the foes of his 
glory and poNver invade India, we see the enchantress at 
once start from her trance of pleasure, and exchanging the 
softer for the sterner passions, in accents not less .strong 
becau.se mingled with deep affection, she Gbnjures him, while 
arming him for tlie battle, to die for his fame, declai-ing that 
she will join him in the ‘mansions of the sun.”’ 

What Hitidu can read without emotion the reply of the 
brave and beautiful Sanjogta, then in the heyday of her 
honeymoon ? On Prithvi’s relating to her the dream, he saw 
the previous rright, she said : “ Victory and fame to my lord ! 
Oh Sun of the Chohans, in glory or in pleasure, who has 
tasted so deeply as you ? To die is the destiny not only of 
man but of the gods, all desire to throw off the old garment ; 
but to die well is to live for ever. Think not of self, but of 
immortality ; lot your sword divide your foe, and 1 will be 
yom- ardhaneja (the other half) hereafter.’’ 

. . ! b PP. SfiS. It was this Rana Haitiir w1,n 

attacked, defeated and mode, prisoner the Khilli kinc MnluTniS n. . ' ’ ^ 

of AUahnddin The king sufered a confine Jeat Kee TotuM irCh?^^^ 
Not was he liberated till he had surrendered Ajmer, Kanthanibhor Nafyanr 
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that he had but four or five hundred men left ; and at last, 
no lonp'Gr able to resisi) the eneiny, had been foieed Ijo 
retreat: instead of sending some one to condole him in liis 
misfoT'tunes, slie commanded in a di-y niood to shut l-lie gates 
of the castle, and not to let this infamous man enter; that 
he was not her husband ; that the son-indaw of the great 
Rana could not have so mean a soul ; tluit he was to remem- 
ber. that being grafted into so illustrious a house, he was to 
imitate its virtue: in a word, he was to vanquish, or to die. 
A moment after, she was of another humour. She commands 


a pile of wood to be laid, that slie might burn lierself : thn.t 
tliey adiused her: that her husband irnist needs l)e dead : tha,t 
it could not be otherwise. And a littK^. while al ter slu*. was 
seen to change connteiianee, i.o fall into a passion, and l)r(;a,k 
into a thousand reproaches against him. In short, she re- 
mained thus transported eight or nine days, without being 
able to resolve to see her husband, till at last her mother 


coming, bronght her in time to herself, composed by assuring 
lier that as soon the Rjija had but refreshed himself, hi‘ 
would raise another array to fight Aurangzeb, and repair his 
honour. By which story one may see a pattern of 
courage of the worn cm in tha.t eoiinti*y. ” ^ 


FOREIGN RELATIONS. 

In tJtii the^atre nt: t.lu* wofld 
[jeople are aetoi'S all. 

One doth tbe sovereign raonaveh play ; 

And liiin t in* rest. obe\'.” 

' — CalUehon. 


When such brilliant national character combines with such 


happy social organization of the people 
miration of all who study it, one can 


as to excite the ad- 
easi 1 y c*.( > j i ce i v e w li a. t< 



achievements 


Aneierit Hiruiiis 


^ "fod’s Biajasthftn, Fol. I, p. ()‘23. 



romm ^ rilatidns. 


must} have accomplished 
tories no less renovmed 
glory attaches to military ac 
of the Hindus in philosophy 
their peaceful victories. £ 


is true. neaue 


0.11 war"’: stili a 

eiiien,ts. The a.:Ciiievemeii.ts 
poetrvi sciences and arts 


i t b i; 


Sir militarv achievements 




were equally gfreat-j as will appear from their maiSte 


science of war. 

Their civiliziiig; missions covered riie 
civilization still flows like an under- current 
social institutions of the world. 


of the 


a "? 


eiiii 


III 


ICllI 

eoEotiess 


In the Aiteriya Brahmaiup Emperor k stated t«.» 

have completely conquered, the whole world, with its different 

countries. 

lhat the Hindus were quite capable of accrtiYii.fiishi.tio' 

tlii.'j feat, is clear from the remarlcabie article that appeared 
in the Contemporary Review from the pen of ifr. To^rm.seiid. 

t Si ri conscripfiioi'i were applied in India, 

we should, without counting reserves Cfr landAvehr or irt..iiv 
force not summoiied in time o! |)€>ae6, hav’o two-ancl-a 
millions of soldiers aetoally in barracks, witii S00,.,000 reeriiits 
coming up every year— -a force with which not oolv Asia but 

■H. 

the world might be subdued.'' ^ 

General Sir Ia!,i Hamilton, io .liis Bcraii ,P'*" 


1. P 


"MMJ k 


there 


part of the Russo -Japanese War, sa.vs : 
material in the Korth of India and in ,Ne{Yatil sufficient and 
fitj under good leadership, to shake the artificial society of 
Europe' to its foundations.'' 

The empire of India in ancient and even in median’ai 
timeSj ■ was greater than it has ever' been during the. last 
thousand years. Forurawa is said to have .possesssed IJ 
islands of the ocean. See .Mahabharata Adiparva, 3148, 
Trisdasa-' Sm'midra 1 % dwipa Asnmi Pmnirmwah, 
etc,’’'. ' ■ . 


.1. f\ 


Coiitt*,iii,perary Keview f*>r Juue iSsS, 



J-liii AiciiinibliciirQitf i Cylin ol) citjscri tliG 

Koiiians coining to the Einperur YiidtiLsthira with precious 
presents on the occasion of the ..Rajasiiya Yagya at j;)elhi. 

lliat the Hindus were a grc-)at naval power in ancient times 
is clear from the fact that one of the ancestors of Rama was 
Sagara, emphatically called the Sea-king, whose sixty 
thousand sons \v'ere so many mari.ners;’'’ 

Pliny, indeed, states tliat “some consider the four Satra- 
pies of Gedrosia, Arachosia., Aria and Paropaj,nisiis to belong. 

to India. Ihis would include,’ says Mr. Elphinstone, 
“ about two-thirds of Persia;’’ - 

Chandragupta received irom oeleucus, tlie successor of 
Alexander in Asia the Satrapies of the Paropanisadai, Aria 
and Aiacliosia, the capitals of which were respectively the 
cities now known a,s Kal::)u], tierat and Kandahar. The Sat- 
i.ipy of Gedrosia,, or ai^ least tiie eastern ])ortion of it, seems 
also to have been incliirlec:! in the cession.” 

* 1 

Stiabo mentions a large part of Persia t<t have been 
abandoned to the Hindus by the Macedonians. ^ 

Colonel Tod says: “The annals of the Yadus of Jaisal- 
mei state that long aiiterioi* to Vicrama, they held donunion 
h.om Ghazni to Sairiarkriiid, that the}" established themselves 
in those regions after the Mahabliarata, and were again im- 
pelled on the rise of Islamism within the Indus,” He adds * 
A multiplicity of scattered facts and geographical distinc- 
tions fully wiirrants our assent to the general truth of these 
records, which prove that the Yadu racc^ had dominion in 
Gcntial Asia. '■ He also says : “ ( )rie thing is now' |)roved 
that princes of the Hindu faith ruled over^ili these regions 

ilamism, and made frequent attempts 


in 


e 


D u ages 


•fTori;s Rajasthan, \’oI. I, p. <;;02. 

” History of India, p. 2I>2. 

Viment Smitli’s Early History of India, |), 112. 
See Stralio. Lib. XV, p. 474. 

Tod’s Rajasthan; VoK II, p. 280. 


4 



to reconc|iie'r theiii. Of these. Baber 


for centuries ?■ 

gives us a most striking instance in his descriptioii of 


■izni, 


o]‘, as he writes, (ihazni_. when li6i r'elates how wiien the Rai, 
ot Hind besieged Subakhtagio. in Gliazni. 
dered flesh of kine to be tbrowo into the .foiintaiD, w 


made the Hindus retire;’ 


The eeiebrated Bal 




ixiiJl 


is said 


to 


have been reduced bv the same stratagen 


1. 


u 


i; .^1- 


B Ran 


as of Mewar, abaodoiied 


ig ins 1.1 lie ]i: 


nil tor, a. 


re 


Bappa:, the ancestor oi tiie 
Central India aftei' establis 
tired to Khurasan, All tliis proves tliat 

.L 

in those distant regions, and that tbt- intercourse was 
unrestricted between Central Asia and India;' - 


.lOfii 


‘evaih'^f 


" The Bhatti Chruiiiele calls rue tiie ijaiigas •' 


Pathaii and in 


Rajput, which are perfectly reconci!' 


( 


ative that the Patlian or Afgh; 

O 


able, and by no means ii 
of -that early period t>r in the time of Ra 


Mohammadan. The title of Rai is a sufficient proof that 
they were even then Hindiisf ’ Coioiiei Tod adds : Khan 


is bv no means indicative of the Mohammadan faithC 


Eminent Greek writers — eye-wdtnesses of the splendour 
of India—bear testimony to the prosperity of the country, 
which even in her decline, was sufficiently great to dazzle 
their imagination. The Indian Ooiirfc was the happy seat to 
which Greek politicians repaired as ambassadors, and they 


speak of it in glowing terras, 

Mr. Weber says: ‘’Thus Megasfchenes was sent by 
Seleucns to Chandi-agupta," Deimachus again by Antiochus 
and Dionysius,® and most probably Basilis by Ptolemy II 
to Amritaghata, son of Chandragupta.” 


Tod’s Ptajastlian, Vol. II, p. 2*22. 

Tod’s 'e=aJastl!ao, Tol. II. p. 231. 

^ They were Solanld Rajputs, 

* Tod’s Rajasthan; Voi, II, j). 258, 

• Weber’s Indian Literature, page, 25 .1., tciiUiicte, 


& 


Max RuEcker’s . BiBtory' 


m ,4oMc|uity, "¥oi J’Vj'imge. 453= 
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!.r. Vincent Smith says : " Ptolemy Philadelphos, who 
luled in Eig^ypt from 285 to 247 B.C., also de.s|)atclied an 
envoy named Dionysius to the Indian Court.” 

Discussing the IVIunicijjal lA.o^ulation.s of C.'iiandrai^upta 
Mi. Vincent Smith .says ; ‘‘ Phe exi,stence of these elaborate 
legnlations is conoiiisive proof that the Maurya Empire in 
the third century B.C., was in constant intercourse with 

foreign States and that large numbers of strangers visited 
the capital on business. ^ 

Antiochus the Great concluded an alliance- with Sobhao-- 
sen about 210 B.C., but was eventually defeated and slain by 
him. Colonel Tod says ; “The obscure legends of the en- 
counters of the Yadus with the allied Syrian and Baetrian 
kings would have seemed altogether illusory did not evidence 
exist that Aiitiocliiis the Great was slam in these very regions 
by the Hindu king Sobhagsen.” ‘ ■ 

The Greek king, Seleucus, even gave Charidi'agupta his 

daughter to wife. " Professor Weber says: “In the retinue 

of this Greek princess there of course came to Patliputra, 

Greek damsels as her waiting-maids, and these have found 

particular fa vour in the eyes of the Indians, especially of their 

princes. For not only are mentioned as articles 

of traffic for India, but in Indian inscriptions also we find 

Yavan girls specified as tribute ; while in Indian literature, 

and especially in Kalidasa, we are informed that Indian 

princes were waited upon by Yavanis (Greek damsels): 

Lassen, I. A. K. ii, 551, 957, and Prefece to Mdlavika, 
page xlvii.”" 
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’ fiarly History of India, page 130. 

Early History of India, page lU. 

» Wilson’s Vishnu Purana, Vol. II, page ISl. 

* Tod’s Rajasthan, Vol, II, page 230. 
tassen, I. A. K. ii, 208 : I’. Wheeler’s History of I 


India (1874), page 


‘ Weber’s Indian Literature, pp. 251, 252, iootnote. 



Prof, if ac Don €4, 1 


Y;ivaiia or Greej 
scholars. 


Si:u's : ” iTifiiaii inseiii] 


3 

fAJllL'* 


iiientiori 


ft 


'*nt to India as ti'ibiite. and baiiskrit 
idasa *’ describes Indian princes as 




J 


says I'll ate' Ijiiiropean saddlers cieseribei« 
leehiias (barbarians) clad in 


waited on bv thei 
if:r. Vincent S 
as powerful Yav 
complete ariiiour, acted as boclj-giiartk to Tainii Kings; 

Mr. Pillav saws: ‘'Roman soldiers were enlisted in the 
service of a Pandjan and other Taiiiil Kings:' and iiirther. 
" Roman soldiers were eninloved ^e-oard trie of the 


fVsrt of Madnrak 


Even the Rs 

aiiiayaoa 

sav-"^ that ill. Avodlhi 

«r' 4'' 

ii , j i III bassiicl 0 rs 

from different 

coiifitrie? 

; resided."'* Aiigusti 

IS received at 

Samos an einb;: 

issy froii" 

i Iiii'iia. l,dio ambe.s;i 

s'ldors brought 

elephants,, pear! 

s and prt 

‘CiOiis stones. 



Strabo men t ions an a 


LSSk if 1 ^ 


H‘ fi’orn Kioc: Paiitlioii to 


Augustus, who met him in Syria. It appears from Pen; 
and Ptolemv that Pandioii was the hereditarv title of roe 


1 

led the kiiiu* 


in, t 



descendants of ,Pandva 

ft..'- 

centiirv B.C.® 

The embassies 

Cassius/ by Floniss aiia uroS:i!,is 
from India sent to .Empe,ror C' 
an account. He received froiii the aaibassadorSj wd,io W'e,re 
four in number^ the in.formatioii about 
embodied in his Natural History. Two 



irives 







MacDoiielFs Sanskrit Literaiiirej p, 415. 

' Early History of India, pp. 4(M}, 401* 

The Tamils Eighteen Hundred Years A.go, Cliapter il,l. 

All's. Afanniiig's Ancient and Mecii;e?al, India, Vol. II* 

Lib. XV, page, 66S. 

^ 'Elphinstone^s History of India, page *218. A Braliniia |oIIow»:m:I 

.ambassador, to Athens, w’here he burnt h.iniself alive. 

^ History of .Rome IX, cl. , ' 

* Epitome of BfOroan History, IV, p. 12., 

', History* Vlt page T2. ■, 
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Hindu prinees fco Rome were sent before the third century 
A.C.j one to Irajaii (lOi A.O.) Miid another to Antonins Pins. 
Dion Cassius (A.D. 180) speaks of Trajan receiving nian\' 

embassies from Indians. '■ Ammianus Marcellinus siJeaks of 
emb!issie.s sent by Indians to Emperor Julian in. 361 A.D.'- 
Tbese relations continued t() exi.st as late as the time of 
Justinian (530 A.C.) 

Mr. J'incent Smith says of the Buddhi.st jiropaganda of 

A.soka: Before the year 256 B.C. when the Rock edicts were 

publi.shed colh.Htti vely. the royal mission;), ries h.'ul been <le,s- 

patclied to .-dl the piotected States anil tribes on the fi'ontier,s 

J' the empire, to C'eylon and to the Ili'llenistic monarchies of 

S\n ia, Egypt, Cyrene, Macedonia, and Epirus, then governed 

respectively by Antrochostheos, Ptolemy Philadelphi.s, 

Magas, Antigonos Gonatas, and Alexander. Ttie missionary 

organization thus embraced three continents, Asia Africa and 
Europe.”) 

Thus, when even in those days, India was so great as to 
e.xact the homage of all who saw her, though her grand 
political and social institutions had lost their pristine parity 
and vigour, and those might\' forces which worked for her 
welfare and greatness were disappearing, when even in her 
fall she was the idol of foreign nations, how mighty must she 
have been when she wa.s at the height of her power, at the 
zenith of her glory 1 Her constitution still stands like some 
tall ancient oak in a forest shorn of foliage, but still defying 
the discordant elements that rage round it, still looking down, 
with a majesty and dignity all its own, upon the new-sprung, 

s'' 

History of Home, Vol, IX, piige 58. 

- History of Rome, Vol. XXII, VII, page 10. . 

Rally History of India, Vol. Ifi4 e \ 

msmption.s, five fireek princes avmen. . Ill j'.- I i-t, Asoka’s 

Philadelphos of BgypR m iSnel f ‘ (2) Ptolemy 

Cerene, (5) Alexander II of Epirus” Maeedon, (4) Magas of 

“formerly subsisted between lhUHlnd.t fV"U'''’“^^ 

See Asiatic Researohes, Vol. Ill, pp. 297-29^'^ nations of the West,” 



mmim • rei/A’TIonvS' 


ill 


prosperous young trees growing round it in imppy ignorance 
of the storms and gusts in store* 

It is cuiious to learn that even, in her decline, India was 
sufficiently strong to defy the great conquerors of the old 
world. It was threatened by the prosperous empire of 
Assyria, then at the meridian of her power, under the cele- 
l)iated queen Seiniramis. She used the entire resources of 
the empire in preparations to invade India, and collected a 
considerable army. Alter three years spent in these extra- 
Oldinary preparations, she sent forward her armies, which 
some writers describe as mnounting to several millions of 
combatants, but the narrative of Cfcesias estimates them at 
three hundred thousand foot, five hundred thousand horse; 
while two thousand boats and a great number of mock ele- 
phants were conveyed on the backs of camels.” But wliut 
was the result ? The army was utterly routed and Semira- 
mis brought back scarcely a third of her host : some authors 
even maintain that she herself perished in the expedition” ' 

.suggestion I tliinkest tliou then tlie irods 
'J’ake care of men who came to l>urn their altars, 

Profane theii- rites, and trample on their laws 
Will they reward the bad ? It cannot be. 

— Soph o(:i..i*;s : A niigom, 

Alexander the Great with his fine army was able to gain 
only one victory over a small Hindu Kingdom and that, with 
the aid of another Hindu chief, the King of Taksliashila.- The 
advance of Maharfija Jliihanand of Maghada struck terror in 
the army of Alexander and luid he advanced fiirtlier the 

’ M uiTcyy's History of India, jjage 3U. 

- Sir William Hnider says : The Hindu King Mophis of Taxiia Joined 
Alexander with o,0(K> men against Porus.’’ — Imperial (bizetteer India,’’ 
page iibe. It .may be remembered that it was with the help of the 
n-aitors 8asigiipta (Saslkottos) and others that Alexander obtained a footing 
in the Sw^at A'allcy and conquered the Usufzi country. 

Pmfessor Max Dint eke !• says that w hen Alexander attacked Poms “ his 
army w^as twice a.s strong and had been yet further increased 'by 5,000 
Hidians from Mophis and some siiiaUer States.” — History of Antiquity, VoL 
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Great Alexander wo 
Semiramis. The ¥ 
danger, Mr. Vineen 
remonstrants may 
annihilation of the . 


In later times, t 

Gajni (Ghazni), single-handed “ defef 
of Shah Seciuider Roorni and Shah 1 



* Histoi‘y of IncMfi, page 104. 

TckF.« B-aja.sthan, Vol. II, j>age 22*2 



Hindu Colonization of the 

World. 


All places, that th.- eye ot iieaveii visits 


1,-u a wist:‘ liorts aiiil lij-iverit 

lejieli thj necessity to reason., rlnis : 
liere is no virtiic like neeessif}\’. 




^irr.'VKrEsreeAiu-; : Rirhufi! //, 

'''ii-niiig puiMf, 111 hisfs.iT of Iiiilia. nav J,, u,,-, 

,.r r.he woriii w,-w f,h,- Mali.-ib!iH.ui,a-i,he .lea!,!,-,.irok.‘ 

O Indian prosperity and glory. .RetVae this cata.st,rophe, 

Hindu civilization wa.s in fiiii vigour. Ir declined oradualli- 

after the Mahabhai-ata, till it was attacked finst by the so" ' 

barbarism coming from the north-west, and then 

European civilization. Simplicity with refinement, hJnest. 

with happiness, self-denial with plenty, and glory wi.,, 

power and peace, were the splendid re.siilts of the 'Hindu 
civilization. 

The Mahabharata was a war not only between man and 

man, but between tlie tw.. a.s|)eet.s uf the iieart, the two 
jihases of the mind. 

There are two remarkable features of that period, 
differing in nature hut coinciding in their effect on India.’ 
These were destruction and emigration. The good and the 
gieat men of India either emigrated or were killed: the 
effect upon India was the same— inimical to her piusperity. 
Whole tribe.s were killed : whole r.aees emigrated. It i.s true 
that, in addition to many civilizing e.vpeditions, there had 
been tribal emigrations before that momentous period too. 
These emigrations, like the settlements and colonies of 
Ancient Greece, differed in an important re.spect from the 
modern settlements of the Europeans. The Grecian .settle- 
ments attracted the best men of Greece ; and the Indian 



:tions helped powerfidly to S(‘t in motion those 
disintegrating forces that have undermined our natior ' 
superiority, destroyed our independence and ruined o 
society and religion. 

But there is no evil that is an unmixed evil : to eve 
cdoud there is a silver lining. In the present case, Indi; 
loss was the world’s gain. Though India’s gi'eatness beg 
to decline, the entire Western world, from Persia to Brita 

received in the colonists the seeds of their future greatne 
The Mahabharata was thus fraught with world-wide eons 

quences. 

Biiii perhiips, in no siniilar iiistance have ever 
occurred fraught with consequences of such magnitiK 
as those flowing from the great religious war which, ^ 
a long series of years, raged throughout the length 
breadth of India. That contest ended by the expiil 
of vast bodies of men, many of them skilled in the art 
eaily civilization, and still greater numbers warriors 
profession. Driven beyond the Himalayan mountains in 
north, and to Ceylon, their last; stronghold in the sc 
swept across the valley of the Indus of the west, this p( 
ciited people carried with them the germs of the European 
arts and sciences. The mighty hiioian tide that passed 
barrier of the Punjab, rolled onward towards its dest 
channel in Europe and in Asia, to fiilfi] its beneficent c 
in the moral fertilization of the workl”^ 

It is, of course, true that emigration from India had 1 
going on from time immemorial. Notwitihsf.anf1ii‘i<'y 
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gress of liiiiJia.iuty was put baiJi l)y a tliousaiKl yeal’s. 
But the loss to humaaiity by the wholesale destruction of the 
libraries of India is beyond calculation. Idiat eminent 
antiquarian and explorer, Rai Balmdur Sarat Chander Dass, 
says: “In the lofty nme-storied temple at Buddha Gaya, 
which was formerly called the Mahagjindhola (Gandhalaya), 
the images of the past Buddhas were enshrined. The nine- 
storied temple called Ratandadhi ofDhcirainganja(iiniv(n’^ 
of Nalanda was the repository of the sacred hooks of the 
Mahayana and Hinayana fiuddliist schools. Tlie tera[)le of 
Odantapiiri Vihara, which is said to have been loftier than 
either of the two (Buddha Gaya and Nalanda) contained a 
vast collection of Buddhist and Brahrninical worlvs, whicli, 
after the manner of the great Alexandrian Library, was burnt 
under the orders of Mohamed Ben Sam, General of Bakhtyar 
Khilji, in 1212. A.D.”^ 

Sultan Alla-ud'din Kliilji biinit the I'anioiis library at 
Auhalwara I'a-tan. ddic Tarikk Flro:i‘ F/f,alti says that Firoz 
Shah Tughlak burnt a lai-ge library of Sanskrit books at 
Kohana. Sayad Ghulain llusein, in his well-known book, 


8(m'-id~M (Vol. I, page 140), says: “Sultan 
Sikander (Aurangzeb) was the most bigoted of the Sultans, 
and burnt the books of the Hindus wlienever and wherever 
he got them.” 

Instances of such savagery could be loidtiplied easily. 
These are all manifestations of tliat mentsil aben-atioii to 
which humanity is evidently subject at intervals, the disease 
being the same; the occasion may be the outrages committed 
by the Goths and Vandals of earlier times or the 
and the Shirks of the later day. - 

Mr. Dow, in the Preface to his History of Hindustan 
observes : ‘^We must not, with Ferishta, consider the Hindus 

^ The Hindustan Review for March 1906. pa^re 187 (Universities in 
Ancient India). 

The 'Purks wlio saektHl Nisiiapiu in Tiudiistun iii Hijra era 549 burnt 
down all libraries at that place of lea ri ling. 


M 
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as destitute of genuiue domestic aniiais, or tliat 
\oiunuiious lecords they possess are more legends framed by 
Brahmans. Mr. Wilson, with his usual fairness, remarks 
that “ it is incorrect to say that the Hindus never compiled 
histoi}. The literature of the south abounds with local 
histories of Hindu authors. Mr. Stirling found various 
chronicles in Orissa, and Colonel Tod lias mot with equallv 
abundant material in Eajputana/’^ 

Professor Heeren says: Wilson s translation of Kn; 
Taranginij a histori* of Kashmir, has clearly demonstrated 
that regular historical composition was an art not imknowii 
in Hindustan, and affords satisfactory grounds for concluding 
that these productions were once less rare, and that further 
exertions may bring more relics to light.”- 

Professor Wilson’s assertion that ‘^genealogies*^ and 
chronicles are found in various parts of India recorded with 
some perseverance,” will be suppoi*ted by all who know Hinclii 
society. 

The critics' who resulutelv deny tlie existence of the art in 
Ancient India on the plea that very few of the productions of 
the art are to be found, will do well to consider the fact that even 
the Vedas would have been lost had the old regime continued 
a century or so longer without giving birth to a Dayanaiid. 
When such has been the lot of their most adored possession, 
what better Me could the poor Art of History have aspired 
to meet ? 

The illustrious Colonel Tod says: “ If we consider the 
political changes and convulsions which have happened in 
Hindustan since Mahmuds invasion, and the intolerant 

• . , , . ■ i . ■ . . 

’ Mill^s India, Volume il, page 1>7, footnote. 

' Heereii’s Hifjfcoricai Researohes, Vol. IL page 

I’lie geiiealogies are still kept and are to be found in almost every part 
of Hindustan proper. In ivajputaiia, where t-liey are regularly kept, you 
iiiay select any man, and after a little search you can generaliy iind out the 
names and abodes of every member of his aneesti*al faniilv for al>ont twenty 
generations back. There is a elan named ** Jdgas wlio ha ve made this their 
hereditary profession. 
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bigotry of many of his successors, we shall be able to account 
for the paucity of its national woiks on history, without being 
ilriven to the improbable conclusion, that the Hindus were 
ignorant of an art which was cultivated in other countries 

Is it lie imagined that a 
nation so highly civilized as the Hindus, amongst whom the 
exact sciences flourished in perfection, by whom the fine arts, 
architecture, sculpture, poetry and music were not only culti- 
vated, hut taught and defined by the nicest and most 
clalioratc rules, were totally unacquainted with the simnie 
ai-t of recording the events of their history, the characters of 
fheir princes, and the acts of tluAv reigns ? 

lie I lani ;isks, wheiiccMlnl Abdul Fa^^iil obtain (.lie 
uais for liLs Ancient History of India, if fhere were iio 
hisLoi ical 1 ecuids in exisLen.ee al Llie tioivi^ ddiis, h(5 declares, 
snfficieJibly proves the existence of the art. limn, again, he 
says that in Chund’s hei-oie account of Frithvi Ra,j, we find 
noLices winch authorise the inference thaL werks similar l )0 
his own wertf then extant." 

It must not be supposed tliat the authors of these w<irks 
\v 0 ie igiioiaiit hards. W e fiiid that Chun(hs history contaiirs 
cbapteis on lavvs foi goveining ^^npii’es j lessons on dipioinacy : 
home and foreign. See also the admirable remarks of the 
French Orientalist, Monsieur Abel Renisat, in his Melanges 
Asiatiques. 

Since the time of Col. Tod, a iminber of historical works 
and books on political science have been discovered. Kauti- 
lyas Artha Slmsira (4tli century B.C.) has attained world- 
wide celebiity. Among the other historical works since found 
arc i HarsliJicharita of JIana, Ca.uclci\'aho, Mavasahasaiika 


* Introduetioii to Tod'B Bajastiian. 

, ' fii ft^iitaiia are to be found, such as (i) Viiayi 

las. l‘21 Siirva Prakas i. fA\ . -yt. - 'w vJ 


uYy xj cui ^ v7Lrlll** 

.. ri • c u +1 u 1 1 A TA AA , ' Hiridii Annals of the Province 

of Gujrat, by the Hononrable A. K. Forbes, 1S90 (Bombay). 




loigii of ITudhishtiira, and that the date of his reign niav bo 
obtained by adding 2,526 to the Salivahan .era. According to 
this, Ytidliishtira reigned 2,526 + 1,838 =3 4,364 vears ao-o. 


’vrw imrf -tb-stT -stt^ i 

TT'sr^ ii 


Kallian Bhafcta, in lii< fatnoiis work, Raj Tarimg'mi, says 
that Kauravas and Pandnvas fionrished when 658 years ..f 
the Kaliyuga era had passed. 


■sTfriT ^3;^ (fa.?) i 

^TWITT'filTfl, CT. a,? g 

Ihis, too, shows that 4,864 + 653 ~ 5,017 years have 
pas-sed ,since the coinmenGemeiit of the K^alivno’ ora. 

T he a.stronoiTiers, Parasar and Arya Bhatta respectively, 
hold that the Mahabharata took place 666V4 years and 
662| years after the commencement of the Kaliyuga.' 


* “Indian Eras,”;p. 8. 
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Ijiahadgargji Mirni, on tlio coiitiviry, holds iJial, tln^ 

>sa/t>l(XTkhi in the Miuiki ^akhshatra at tlie junction 

r>f the Dwilpar and the Kaliyno-a. He says 

f%iFrT€ cfrrv ( ) i 

XWT: |j 

According t< » h i in, therefore, Y iidhish tira Hourishcd 
;it the bi^ginriing of tlxi Kaliyuga. 

An inscrijition in a Ja,in temple on a hill near Ahole 
Kaladas'i district, Deccan, says tliat the toniple, built hv” 
King Pulkeshi H, of the Dhalnkya, laniily; was erected 
-•kV.-D years aflor the Mahal, harata., anil «.he„ ridd years 
el die iS'afc era Innl ,,a,s,sed, thus |, roving thal, tlie Dreat 
W.-vr took place d, 7:15 •-- 556 ^ ‘M Th years before the 8aka 
en,; in otherOvords, 817<»+18.38 (Saka era).^5()17 years 

ago. 1 he Inscription runs as folio w,s ' ' 

TTsrsrjTTi 'g- ( a ) , 

’TOfflfTTlt ■»!:^T'*rTTrfTr j^gisriH II 

Following evidently the view held by Vradha Q-uwh 
Muni, the author of the Ay.en-kALn 

Vieramaditya ascended the throne in the 8,044th ' yea,' of 
the Yudhi,shtii'a ca. I'his al.so makes the Yudhishtii'a oi-a, 
begin 3044 + 1973 (Vicrama era) = 5,017 years ago. 

Thus, the aiithoritie.s are all agreed that the Kaliyuo-i 
commenced 5,017 years ago: opinion, howeve.-, is divided 
as to when the Great War took place. Tradition seems to 
say that the Mahabha.-ata took place at the commencement 
o me Kailyuga, while the asti-onoraers think that it took 
place about the middle of the 7th centu.'y of the Kaliyuga 
era V\ hichever view is correct, we know, on a compari.son 
of base times with the dates of Script^tral histoi'y, that the 

that the (.reat War took place either before his l,ime or 
soon after ;b. 



h 


t 

to ^^nma, to tne islands ot the iodian Archipelago, and 

Aiucrica. Tii6 "Nurtticro, and. fclic !MoF'feh-W6stGrQ 
Turkistan, Siberia, Scandinavia, Germanv and Brita 
as well as to Persia, Greece, Eonae and Etruria. T 
Western, to the eastern parts of Africa, and theoce 




Egypt. We find that E.pypt, Persia, Assyria and Grec 
all derived the rudiments of their learning and civiiizati 
from India, and that the Egyptian, the Assyrian, the Grech 
the German, the Scandinavian and the Druidic mvtiioioo- 
were all derived from the Hindu m vtlinlacrir 
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the Sanskrit. And we have 
striking means of showing 1 
towards the West in the 
Babylonia, Egypt, Greece, 
One has only to pnt side by si 
Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, 
Scoevola, Varro and Virril wi 


oras. 
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Gaiitania. Patanjali, Kiinada, Jaimiiii, Narada. Panini, 
Marichi. and many others we might nieiitionj to be astonished 
at tneir identity of conceptions — an ideiititj that cpon any 
other theory tiian that of a deri¥ation of tlie joanger 
philosophical schools of the West froai the older ones of the 
East would be simply miracutous. The ■human mind k 
certainly capable of evolving like ideas in diSereiit ag'es. 
just as humanity produces for itself in each geiierakon^ 
the teachers, rulers, warriors and artisans it needs. But 
that the views of the Aryan sages should be so identical 
with those of the latter Greek and Roman philosophers as to 
seem as if the latter were to the former like the reflection 


of an olyect in a mirror to the olyect itself without an actual 


physical- transmission of teachers or books from the East to 
the West, is something opposed to coiiirnoii seiiS'e. And thk. 
again corroborates our convictions that the old Iigjptians 
were emigrants from India; nearly ali the iam,mis''aiicient 
philosophers had been to Egi^pt to learn her wisdom, from 
the Jewish Moses to the Greek Piafeofo-^^' 

Sir 'V^iiliain Jones says ; Of the cursory observations 
on the Hiodus, whicii it would require volumes to expand 
and illustiate, this is the result, that they had an imirieiiioriai 
afimity with the old .Persians, E£',hiopiai2s and Egyptians, the 
PhcBnicians, Greeks and Tuscans, the Scythians, or Goths, 
and Celts, the Chinese, Japanese, and Peruviansf’ ■ 


c 0 rso,r y o bser va tioii s 


^ See fcke 'TlieosopMsfe for Marcli' iSSI, p. ■ 124,. 
Asiatie ReiseareiieSs ¥oL I,, p. '42S. 
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EGYPT AND ETHIOPIA. 

In the afternoon they came unto a land, 

In which it seemed always afternoon, 

Tennyson ; Lotus Eaters. 

Egypt was originaily a colony of the Hindus. It appears 
that about seven or eight thousand years ago a body of 
.colooists from India settled in Egypt, where they established 
one of the mightiest empires of the old world. Colonel 
Olcott says : We have a right, to more than suspect that 
India, eight thousand years ago, sent a colony of emigi^ants 
who carried their arts and high civilization into what is now 
known to us as Egypt. This is what Brugsch Bey, the 
most modern as well as the most trusted Egyptologer and 
antiquarian, says on the origin of the old Egyptians. 
Regarding these a branch of the Caucasian family having 
a close affinity with the Indo-Germanic races, he insists that 
they ' migrated from India long before historic memory, and 
crossed that bridge of nations, the Isthmus of Suez, to find a 
new fatherland on the banks of the Nile. The Egyptians 
came, according to their own records, from a mysterious 
land (now shown to lie on the shore of the Indian ocean), 
the sacred Punt; the original home of their gods who 
followed thence after their people who had abandoned 
them to the valley of the Nile, led by Amon, Hor and 
Hathor. This region was the Egyptian “ Land of the Gods.’’ 
Pa-Nuter, in old Egyptian, or Holy land, and now proved 
beyond any doubt to have been quite a different place from 
the Holyland of Sinai. By the Pictorial hieroglyphic 
inscription found (and interpreted) on the walls of the temple 
of the Queen Haslitop at Der-el-babri, we see that this Punt 
can be no other than India. For many ages the Egyptians 
traded with their old homes, and the reference here made by 
them to the names of the Princes of Punt and its fauna 
and flora, especially the nomenclature of various .precious 
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IS scarcely room 


woods to be found but in India, leave ns 
foi the smallest doubt that the old civilization of Egv}3t 
is the direct outcome of that of the older Iiidia;' 

The authei of India in Greece sajs : “'At the mouth o.t 
the Indus dwell a seafaring people, active, iiigenious, and 
enterpiising, as when, ages siibseqoenti to this great movement, 
they themselves, with the warlike denizens" of ' the Punjab, 
were driven from their native land to seek the for-distant 
climes oi Greece. Ihe coujinercial ueopie dwellioo* aloii'^ 
the coast that stretches Iroin the mouth of the Indus to the 
Coree, are embarking on that emigration whose magnificent 
result to civilization, and whose gigantic monuments of art, 
fill the mind with mingled emotions of admiration and awe. 
These people coast along the shores of Mekran. traverse the 
month of the Persian Gulf, and again adhering to the 
sea-board of Oman, Hadramaiit-, and Yeiiiaii (the Eastern 
Arabia), they sail up the Red Sea; and again ascending the 
mighty stream that fertilises a land of wonders, foiiod the 
kingdoms of Egypt, Nubia, and Abyssinia. These are the 
same, stock that centuries subsequently to this colonization, 
spread the blessings of, civilization over Helkis and her 
islands.”® 

Mr. Pococke thus summarises his researches : “ I would 
now briefly recapitulate the leading evidcMices cd' the coloni- 
zation of Africa from xk Oft h‘ western Iiiditi and the* Himalaya 
provinces. First from the provinces or ri\-ers deriving 
their names from the great rivers of India: seoondlg, from 
the towns and provinces of India or its northern frontiers ; 
tkirdl]/, from the Ruling Chiefs styled Ranias (Rameses), 
etc.; foi^rtMy^ similarity in the objects of sepulture ; yi/lMy, 
architectural .skill and its grand and gigantic charaete.r ; and 


^..See the Th.eosopMst’for ,Marcli 1.8S1, p. licn 
India i.n Greece, .p, 42. ■ 
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sixthly, the power of translating words, imagined to be 
Egyptian, through the medium of a modified Sanskrit/’^ 

Apart ftom the historical evidence there are ethnological 
grounds to support the fact that the Ancient Egyptians 
were originally an Indian people. Professor Heeren is 
astonished at the physical similarity in colour and in the 
conformation of the head” of the Ancient Egyptians and the 
Hindus. As regards the latter point, he adds; As to the 
form of the head, I have now before me the skulls of a 
mummy and a. nafive of Bengal from the collections of M. 
Blumenbach ; and it is impossible to conceive anything more 
striking than the resemblance between the two, both as 
respects the general form and the structure of the firm 
portions. Indeed, the learned possessor himself considers 
them to be the most alike of any in his numerous 
collections.”” 

After showing the still more striking similarity betvveen 
the manners and customs, in fact, between the whole 
social, religious and political institutions of the two peoples. 
Professor Heeren S'iys ; “ It is perfectly agreeable to Hindu 
manners that colonies from India, i.e., Banian families should 
have passed over into Africa, and carried with them their 
industry, and perhaps also their religious worship.”'’'^ He 
adds: “It is hardly possible to maintain the opposite side 
of the question, that the Hindus were derived from the 
Egyptians, for it has been already ascertained that the 
country bordering on the Ganges was the cradle of Hindu 
civilization. Now the Egyptians could not have established 
themselves in that neighbourhood, their probable settlement 
would rather have taken place on the Coast of Malabar.”, 


^ India in Greece, p. 201, 

Heeren’s Asiatic Nations, VoL 11, p. 

; i _ . . I 

Heeren’s Historical Researches, VoL II, p. 309. 
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The learned professor conclndcs ; “ Whatever weight may 
be attached to Indian tradition and the express testinion.y 
of Eusebius confirming the report of migrations from the 
banks of the Indus into Egypt, there is certainly nothing 
improbable in the event itself, as a desire of gain would have 
formed a sufficient inducement.” Decisive evidence of the 
fact, however, may be found in Philostratus and Nonnus. For 
further information on the subject, vide Religion. ‘ 

Ethiopia,- as is universally admitted now. was colonised 
by the Hindus. Sir W, Jones says: “Ethiopia and Hindu- 
stan were possessed or coloni sed by the same extraordinary 
race.”® 

Philostiatus introduces the Brahman larchus by stating 
to his auditor that the Ethopians vrere originally .an Indian 
It ace compelled to leave India for the impurity contracted by 
slaying a certain monarch to whom they ow'cd allegiance.^ 

Eusebius states that Ethiopians emigrating from the 
River Indus settled in the vicinity of Egypt.® 

In Philostratus, an Egyptian is made to remark that he 
had heard from his father that the Indians were the wisest 
of men, and that the Ethiopians, a colony of the Indians, 
preserved the wisdom and usage of their forefathers and 
acknowledged their ancient origin. We find the same asser- 
tion made at a later period, in the third century, by Julius 

'vho made the subject his life-long study, savs- 

ot Ma indubitably early iLratoe' 

r einally the ombzation, the arts and literatuie of JVrnf 

and of Greece-for geographical evidences, conjoined to historical feet 
and rehgieus practices, now prove beyond all dispute that the two latter 
countries are the colonies of the former. ’'-India in Greece, p 74 ** 

geographers called by the name of Ethiopia all 
^t part of Africa which now constitutes Nubia, Abyssinia, t,anaor, 
Darfur, and Dongola.’’— Iheogony of the Hindus, p. 

* Asiatic Researches, VoL I, p. 4*26, 

^ V. A. II.T, 6. See “India in Greece,” p. 200. 

® Lemp, Barker’s edition ; “Meroe.” 
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Africaniis, from whom it has been preserved by Eusebius and 
Syncellus. ^ 

Cuvier, quoting Syncelius, even assigns the reign of 
Arr.enophis as the epoch of the colonization of Ethiopia from 
India.- 

The Ancient Abyssinians ( Abusinians), as already remarked 
were originally migrators to Africa from the banks of Abuisin, 
a classical name for the Indus." 

As will appear from the accounts of che commercial 
position of India in the ancient world, commerce on an 
extensive scale existed between Ancient India and Abyssinia, 
and we find Hindus in large numbers settled in the latter 
country, ‘‘whence also;’ says Colonel Tod, “the Hindu 
names of towns at the estuaries of the Gambia and Senegal 
rivers, the Tamba Cunda and another Cundas.” He conti- 
nues A writer in the Jotirnal (Vol. IV, p. 325) 

gives a curious list of the names of places in the interior of 
Africa, mentioned in Park’s Second Journey, which are shown 
to be all Sanskrit, and most of them actually current in 
India at the present day,”"^ 


. PERSIA. 

Not vainly did the early Persian make 
His altar the high places, and the peak 
Of earth -- o’ergazing mountains, and thus take 
A fit and un walled temple, there to seek 
The spirit, in whose honour shrines are weak, 

Upreared of human hands. 

— Byron: Gkilde Harold, 

Professor Max Muller thus speaks of the colonization of 
Persia by the Hindus. Discussing the word ‘ Arya, ’ he says : 
“But it was more faithfully preserved by the Zoroastrians, 

^ See “ India in Greece,’* p. 205. 

* P. 18 of his “ Discourse, ” etc. 

» Heeren’s Historical Researches, VoL II, p. 310, 

^ See Tod's Rajasthan, Voi. 11, p. 309, footnote. 
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who migrated from India to the North-west and whose 
religion-has been preserved to us in the Zind Avesta, though 
in fragments only. ^ He again says : “ The Zofoastrians w^ere 
a colony from Northern India.”“ 

Professor Heeren says ; “ In point of fact the Zind is 
derived from the Sanskrit, and a passage in Mann (Chapter 
X,- slokas 43-45) makes the Persians to have descended from 
the Hindus of the second or Warrior caste,”® 

■»rsr#^ fanrr i 

stf^^ i: I: 7!;^: 

T^r^'^rrsrsfl'Tr: f^’xjfrr: ■?;T^T:'^r»rr= B 

Sir W. Jones says: ‘‘I was not a little surprised to find 
that out of ten words in Dn Perron’s Zind Dictionary, six or 
seven were pure Sanskrit.”^ 

Mr. Hang, in an interesting essay on the origin of 
Zoroastrian religion, compares it with Brahminis'm, and points 
out the originally -close connection between the Brahminical 
and the Zoroastrian religions, customs and observances. 
After comparing the names of divine beings, names and 
legends of heroes, sacrificial rites, religious observances, 
domestic rites, and cosmographical opinions that occur both 
in the Vedic and Avesta writings, he says : “ In the Vedas as 
well as in the older portions of the Zind-Avesta (see the 
Gathas), there are sufficient traces to be discovered that the 
Zoroastrian religion arose out of a vital struggle against a 
form which the Brahminical religion had assumed at a certain 
early period.”® 

After contrasting the names of the Hindu gods and the 
Zoroasti'ian deities. Professor Haug says: “These facts throw 

^ Science of Language, j). 242. 

- Science of l-angiiage, p. 2r)H. 

'• Historical Researches, Vol. II., p. 220. 

Sir W. Jones’ Works, Vol. I, pp. 82 and S»>. 

^ Hang'aEssa3^sOn■theRal^secs, p.. 2ST. 
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some-;, light upon the age in which that great religious. ' 
struggle took place, the consquence of which was the entire 
separation of the Ancient Iranians from the Brahmans 
and the foundation of the Zoroastriaii religion^ It must have 
occurred at the time when Indra was the chief ^od of the 
Brahmans.”^ 

It is not an easy matter to ascertain the exact period at 
which the Hindu colonization of Persia took place. It is 
certain, however, that it took' place long before the Mahabha- 
rata. CoL Tod says: “ Ujanieda, by his wife, Nila, had five 
sons, who spread their branches on both sides of the Indus. 
Regarding three the Puranas are silent, which implies their 
migration to distant regions. Is it possible they might be 
the origin of theMedes? These Medes are descendants of 
Y ay at, third son' of the patriarch, Menu: and Madai, 
foonder of the Medes, was of Japhet's line. Aja Mede, the 
patronymic of' the branch of Bajaswa, is from Aja 'a goat.’ 
The Assyrian Mede in Scripture is typified by the goat.”- 

Apart from the passage in Manu,^ describing the 
origin of the Ancient Persians, there is another art^niment 
to support it. Zoroaster, the Prophet of the Ancient 
Persians, was born after the emigrants from India had 
settled in Persia, long enough to have become a separate 
nation. Vyasa held a grand religious discussion Avith 
Zoroaster at Balkh in Turki-stan, and was therefore his con- 
temporary. Zanthus of Lydia (B.C. 470), the earliest Greek 
writer, who mentions Zoroaster, says that he lived about six 
hundred years before the Trojan War (which took place 
about 1800 B.C.). Aristotle and Endoxus place his era as 


^ Bang’s Essays on the Pacsees, p. 288. 

Of great impoitance for showing the originally-elose relationship 
between tiie nraUminicai and Farsi religions, is ttie faet that several of the 
Indian gods are actually mentioned by name in the Zind Avesta, some as 
demons, other as angels. - Haag’s Essays, p. 272. 

*•* Tod’s Rajasthan, Vol. I, p. 41. 

» Manusmrili is admittedly much older than the Mahabharata. 
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uuich as SIX thousand years before Piato, others live thousand 
years before the Trojan War (see Piinj: Historia Naturaii 
XXX, 1-3). Berosos, the Babylonian historian, makes h.... 
a king of the Babylonian.s and the founder of a dynasty which 
reigned over Babylon between B.C. 2-200 and B.C. 2000. It 
is, however, clear that the Hindu Colonization of Persia took 
plsiCG £iB.tGtior to iho Grcsifc "Wef. 

In the first chapter (Fargard) of the part which bears the 


name Vendidad of their sacred book (which is also their most 
ancient book), Hurmuzd or God tells Zapetman (Zoroaster); 

I have given to man an excellent and fertile, country^ 
Nobody is able to give such a one. This land lies to the east 
(of Persia) where the stars rise every evening,” “ When 
Jamshed (the leader of the emigrating nation), came from the 
highland in ike east to the plain, there were neither domestic 
animals nor wild, nor men.” Count Bjornstjerna savs : “ The 
country alluded to above from which the Persians are said to 
have come can be no other than the north-west part of 
Ancient India— Afghanistan and Kashmir— being to the east 
of Persia, as well as highland compared to the Persian 

1 - • 5 ? j 


^ Tkeogony ot the Hindus. 

iemaT-i^vs^'^ThrnxJf® onamally migrators from India. Count Bjonist- 
Jw j ti'e Babylonwns and the inhabitants of Cok-hi* 

derived their civilization from India. ’’-Theogony of the Hindus, p. I6s 

r. , too, were of Hindu origin. There first kin'» was Rsli 

^ i" anient times: 

He ruled fiom Cambodia to treece. Professor .\Ianriee savs • “ Bab- 
Sent o/’lSr* “ “jgtty empire extending ovir the vast eon: 

-T^® emigr.ations to Greece have alre.ady been mentioned. After 

‘^*’® Homeric times, Mr. Poeooke savs- 
Ibe whole of this state ot society, c-ivil and military, must strike evenone 
as being eminently Asiatic, much of it speciScHliy Indian. S-ach it ondoui,! 

I sl’fU demonstrate that these evidenoes were but the 
attendant tokens of an Indian colonization with its eorrespondino relio-ion 

™TS'in Creie ^ dynasties disappearing f.om^ Western India 

1 “ ^^eeee : clans,, wlios'e martial taiiie .is .stiil .recorded in the 

India bands who 

fought upon the piams ot iToyF^-«Indi.adn y.reeee, p* ' 

evidences of. Saxon colonization in t:h.is island (Great 
Bntian)— i speak independently of Anglo-Saxon history— are strong both 
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TURKISl’AN AND NORTHERN ASIA. 

At lengfili then to the wide earth’s extreme bounds, 

To Scythia are we come, those pathless wilds 
Where human footstep never marked the ground.” 

— J3SCHYLUS : Promethms. 

The liiraniaDs extending over the whole of Tiirkistan and 

Central Asia were originally an Indian people. Colonel 
Tod says : “ Abdul Gazi maLs Tamak, the son Turc, the 
Turishka of the Puranas. His descendants gave their name 
to TocharLsten or Turkistan.”* Professor Max Muller says: 
“ Turvas and his descendants who represent Turanians" are 
described in the later epic poems of India as cursed and 
deprived of their inheritance,” and hence their migration. 

Colonel Tod says: “ The Jaisalmer annals assert that the 
Yadu .and the Balica branches of the Indu race ruled 
Korassan after the Great War, the Indo-Scythic races of 
Grecian authors.” Besides the Balicas and the numerous 
branches of the Indo-Medes, many of the sons of Cooru dis- 
persed over these regions : am-ongst whom we may place 
Ootooru Cooru (Northern Coorus) of the Puranas, the 
Ottorocurse of the Greek authors. Both the Indu and the 
Surya races were eternally sending their superfluous popula- 
tioH to those distant regions/*'^ 

A Mohammadan historian* says that the country of 
Khatha was first inhabited by a body of emigrants from India. 


from language and political Institutions, the evideness are still more 
|ecisivem the parallel ease of an Indian colonization of Greece-notZlv 
her language, but her plulosophy, her religion, her rivers, her mountains 
9nd her tribes; her subtle turn of intellect, her political institutis. and 
tCn^ tl'at noble land, inesistihly prove her ooioniza 

tbTnrim^ti-^hl'vto J prmitive history of Greece.” adds the author, is 

ppiiuiti * e history of India. -—India lu Gr©eo©, p, 19, 

^ Tod’s Rajasthan, Vol, I, p. 103. 

^ Scienee of Language, p, 242. 

® Tod’s Rajasthan, VoL I, p. 43. 

^ History of China, Tol. II, p, 10. 



ige number of brariBiaD,s ai 
he eldest brother succeeded 
ja. On rlie death of Sri Kri 
Dlence visit to Dwarkad 
Y left Indus behind and pass 
these countries, even to San 

fs : “ The annals of the Yadi 
e^ior to Vikrama. thev held « 


,mer 


iKiti 


the great European War may yet bring 
before the public, was a settlement of the I 
says : Seestan (the region of cold, sm-st 
of the valley -were occupied in the earliesi 
branch of the Yadusd'^ Colonel Tod as 

^ Hari Vansha, VisiiiiE Parva, Adhvava, 07. 


^ Tod’s' Eajastlian, 
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Indu race of Aswa (the descendants of Deomida and 
Bajaswa), spread over the countries on both sides of the 
Indus, do we owe the distinctive appellations of Asia/* ^ 

That the people of Bactria were an Indian people has 
already been shown. And that the Indian migrations 
extended to Siberia and the northernmost part of Asia is 
evident from the feet that the descendants of the Aryan 
migrators are still found there. “The Samoyedes and 
Tchoudes of Siberia and Finland are really SamS^yadiis and 
Joudes of India. The languages of the two former races are 
said to have a strong affinity and are classed as Hindu- 
Germanic by Klaproth, the author of ‘Asia Polyglotta/ 

Mr. Remusat traces these tribes to Central Asia, where the 

Yadus long held sway. Sama Syam is a title of Krishna. 
They were Sama Yadus. 


SCANDINAVIA. 


The Swedish sage adiwires in yonder bowers, 

His winged insects and his rosy flowers, 

— Campbell : PleamreB of Hopt, 

The Scandinavians are the descendants of the Hindu 
Kshatriyas. The term Scandinavian and the Hindu “ Ksha- 
triya” or the warrior caste, are identical, “the former being a 
Sanskrit equivalent for the latter : ” “ Scanda Nabhi ” (Scanda 

Navi) signifies Scanda Chiefs (Warrior Chiefs). 

Colonel Tod says : “ The As was were chiefly of the Indu 
race, yet a branch of the Suryas also bore this designation. ” 
In the Edda we are informed that the Getes or Jits who 


.u , ^ I> p. 63. “ Europa derived from Saruna ‘n 

the beautiful face,’ the initial syllable m and eu having the same sfJS’fiea 
tioii 1 n both languages, viz., good. Mttpa is countenance ’’ 515 ^ 

» Tod’s Eajasthan, Vol. I, p. 529. Titerace of Joude is described bi 
Baber as oecupying the mountainous range, the very spot mentioSd^^th 
annals of the Yadna as their place of halt on . 

before Christ, and thence 
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entered fecandinavia were termed Asi, and their first settle- 


ment was Asigard (Asi Garh, fortress of the Asi).” 

Pinkerton concludes Odin to have come to Scandi- 
navia in the time of Darius Hystaspes, 500 years 
before Christ, and that his successor was Gotama. This is 
the period of the last Buddha or Mahavira, whose era is 477 


before Vicrama, or 533 before Christ.”^ 

In the martial mythology and warlike poetry of the 
Scandinavians a wide field exists for assimilation.” = 

“We can scarcely question,” says Count Bjornstjerna, 

“ the derivation of the Edda (the religious books of Ancient 
Scandinavia) from the Vedas.”” 


The principle on which tlie seven days of the week are 

named in India is the same on which it has been done in 
Scandinavia : — 


(li Sunday is called by the Hindus AditwaTam, after 

A-ddit, the sun, after which also the Scandinavians call the 
day Sondag. 

(2) Monday is called by the Hindus Somawarani, 

from Soma, the moon. Among the Scandinavians it is called 
Monday, 

(3) Tuesday is called Mangalwaram in India, after the 
Hindu hero, Mangala. It bears the name Tisdag aiBongst 
the Scandinavians, after their hero, This, 

(4) Wednesday is termed Budhawaram by the Hindus, 
after Budka; by the Scandinavians it is denominated after 

Oden (Woden, Bodliam, Budha), 

(5) Thursday is called Brahaspatiwaram by the Hindus, 
after Brahaspati, or Brahma, their principal god; it bears 
the name Ihorsdag amongst the Scandinavians, after their 
principal god. Thor, 

^ Tod’s Rajasthan, Vol. I, p. 04. 

Tod’s Rajasthan, Vol. I, p. as. 

» Xheogony of the Hindiis,.p, m 



(t!) Fnclay is called by the Hindus Sucrccwarci'in, after 
S'ticra, the god of beauty ; it is named by the Scandinavians 

after Freja, the goddess of beauty, 

(7) Saturday is called Saniwaram by the Hindus, after 
Saniifchar, the god who cleanses spiritually; it is named 
Lordag by the Scandinavians from loger, bathing. 

“ We have here,” .says Count Bjomstjerna, him, self a 
Scandinavian gentleman, “another proof that the myths of 
the Scandinavians are derived from thost: of the Hindus.”' 


' Thcogotiy ot the Hindus, p. lG!i. 

the Ancient Gcniiaus fippear to have ruignited iroui India. Mr Muir 
.says : “ It has been remarked by various authors (a.s Kuhn .md Zcit.schrift 
IV. 94 ff) that in analogy witn Mami or M!Miu.s as the father of mankind 
or of the Aryas, (fernian mylholoL'y reeognise.s Manus as the .anee.stor of 
Teutons.” The English •ra.an’ and the fierman bnanu’ appear also to be 


rikiii to tlie word ‘ inaiiii,’ and tlie German 'meiiBcli’ pr*esents a close 
je to nnanush’ ot Sanskrit’^—Manning’s Ancient and Mediicvai 


resemblan 

India, Vol. I, p. 1 18. 

V ':f .‘''i''' 'ierinans, says Tacitus, on idsing was ablution, 

which Colonel 1 od thinks must nave oeen of l^astern origin find not of the 
cold climate of (k‘rmany, as also ‘‘the loose iinwiug robe, the and 

braided hair tied in a knot at the top of the head so emblematic of thn 
Brahmins.’'^Tod's Rajasthan, Vol. I, pp. 6;^ and SO. 

The Germiins may he the lir’alnn tns or Sharmas of India. Sharma 
became Jarma and Jarraa liecame Jerman. For in S niskrit sk and ? and a 
arc. convertible into one anotiu'r, as Arva Arjva and Arsliva, (scf‘ Msy 
M uller’s Big Veda). Csoma-Hc-Coras in tlie Preface t) his Tibetan 
Dictionary, says : *'The Hungarians will find a, fund of information fnen 
the study of 8ansknt respecting their origin, manners, customs and 
language. 

Colonel lod says . I have often been struck with a characteristic 
analogy in the sculpture of the most ancient Saxon cathedrals in EncrlH,nd 
and on the continent to Kanaya .ind the (fopis. Botl. may hlNntmled to 
represent divine harmony. Did the Asi md Jits of Scandimwia, the. 
ancestors of the Saxons, bring them from Asia Tod’s Raiastlian Vol T 
(People s Mition), p, 570. 

The Druids in Ancient Britain appear to have been Budd'n'stie Brah. 
mans ; they adopted the meiempsycliosis, the pre-existence of the soul, and 
itsretiu'n to the realms of universal space. They had a divine triad 
consistina' of -a Creator, Fresei-ver, and D stroyer, as with tiie Buddhists* 
The Druids constituted a Sacredotal Order whieli reserved to itself alone 
the interpretation of the mysteries of religion. 

The ban ot the Diuids was e<{ually terrible with that of the Brahmans* 
even the king against whom it was tulminated ‘ fell,’ to use the expression of 
the Drmds, “like grass before the scythe.”— Theogony of the Hindus, p. lOl. 

Mr. .Pooocke says : ‘ Mt is in no spirit of etymological trifling that I 
assure the reader that the far-famed U'nirrali V of his imtive country 
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Oil ! peiiei! ot a .star 

(JoTild, paint tliat gorgeous ea*-, 

•In as in an ark sapremely bright 

;.riie Lord of bomadless light 
-A.bce.ndiiig calm o’er tiie Eiiipyreiini sails 
And wit'll ten, tlioiisand beams his beauty ■ve.iis, 

-dlYMN TO SnBYA : Trmn&lated S. W, Jomes. 

The eastAvard w-^ave of .Hindu eiiiigratioii co?ereci the w.h(>Ie of 
Eastern Asia, comprising the Tmiisgaiigetic PeiiiBsuIa, China. 
Japan, the isles of the Indian Arc,liipeiago, and Australia^ 
f<nd br<,.)'ke upon the shores of Aoi 0 .riea. 

T,lie iiiaiiiiers ::Hid, institiiti.oiis of the :iriliab,itant:S of the 
l.iaiisgaiigefc,ic Peiiiiisiiia bear so strong an affinity to those of 
fcJie Hindus that one cannot- resist the idea of their ha\'i,Eg 
lieen a Hindu I’ace at some distant period. The fiindanieiita.l 
pri,ncip!es ivliich underlie their polity, manners, morality and 
religion are .the, same as those of the Hindus. It .may .in 
feet' be taken for granted, that the Tra.nsgangetic Peninsula 

lorefmher, tlie Rajput of .Britain, for .he was 
the feiizen of tJns islaiK,!,. Hi<i siioiit was Miaro ! haro ! (ImiTali » 
Imrrah !) Ha^k to the spint-stiiTiiig stpiins of Wordsworth, so dieriatWe 
of this Oriental TwaiTioi.', ' It is tlie Lriiid wlio speaks ; •* P - 

Then, seize the spear,- and mouii.t the -sc^iked wheel 
Lasli the proud, steed, pind whirl the flamliig steel,’ 

Sweep tiiroiigh t.iie thickest host a:! 3 ,d scorn to .fiy, ’ 

Arise ! arise I. for this it is to die. " ’ 

Thus, hieatli muikd cme the I)i.'iiid, sii-e 
Lit the rapt soul, and fed the mai-tiai fire. 

_ The learned Pictet isajs I here tei-minate this parallel of the Celtic 
idioms wnth the feanskrit. . I do not believe that after this marked se,nes 
of analogies, a series wiiich embi'aces the eii,ti,re organization of their toif 
gues, that their radical affi.nity can be iwites-ted—Cokbrooke-’s 
neons Essays, Vol II, p. 179, Trarislation of Jatimala. .' * ' " ' 

The Celtic race established in E-a,rope f,rQm the most aiieieiit times 
must have- been the first to arrive tlsere. The clecisive aiiaiones which these 
languages stiU present to the 8aii.skri.t cairy us back , to the most ancient 
period to W'hicjh we can attain -by Comparative Pliiioloffv " 

M. Humboldt, Journal Asiatiq-iie (1836), p. 455. " ’ ® 


For further infoniiatioii .regarding the Hiiidii colon i,zata on of Great 
Bi'itain see Godfrey .Higgins' “ Celtic fiimids,'* wherein it has been proved* 
that the Druids w^e,re the priests of . the Hindu cclonists who emigrated from 
India and, settled in Britain. 
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was but a pfirt aud parc0l ol India so far as society, religion 
and polity were conceroed. There was no general cliango in 
India but was also wrought there. The propagation of 
Buddhism was not confined to India; the people of the 
Transgangetic Peninsula took their share in it. 

China accepted tlie religion of the great Buddha. 
1 henceforward it becaiine a rival power with India in the 
eyes ol the inhabitaiits of the Peiiiiisnl;i. The Ary^as (if India 
soon rev^ertcid to their ancient faith, or ratliei* to a niodified 
ioiiu of the ancient tilth, but on the ])eople of the Peninsnla 
the grasp of the i*eiorined tilth was too firm to Ix^ so easilv' 
shaken off, and tlins tlie siho 3 i; coi'd of friendsliii) tliat tied th.e 
two together was snapped. The inhabitants of* the Tr*ans- 
gaugetic Peninsula tlrcuice for ward liegan to look up to the 
Celestials rather than to the Plindas for enlightenment and 
iiiati'uctioii. But as their political and social institutions 
had a Hindu cast, a total overt-hrow of Hiiuiiiisni iu 
consecjuence of this cleavage was impossible. Their 
civilization therefore retained its Hindu basis. 

Lower Burma oi* Pegu was conquered by (unigrants from 
the. lelegu kingdoms.^ One of Asoka’s missions was to 
Suvariia-bhumi or Burma, and one of the inost famous of 
Hindu settlements, the remains of which exist, was Thora- 
khetra, near Prornei - 

Mr. R. Ih St. Andrew St. John says: Somewhex'e about 
MOO A. D. people from the west coast of the Bay of Bengal 
founded colonies on tlie coasts of the Gulf of Martaban of 
which the principal appears to have been Thaton, or 
Sadd ham managin'. •' 

O' ... 

“ The Biiriii:ni«, wc are told by Synies, call their Code 


Sir A. P. Pfj ay IT* History of Purm.-i, p, 28 . 


1868 A^I)^' Hisitury of the Buraiaii Race, J. A. S. B., 1864 and 
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generally, Dharmasath or Sastra; it is one among the many 

commentaries on Mann. Mr. Syrne speaks in gloiving terms 
of the Code ” ‘ , .n . ^ 

Mr. Wilson s, ays: “The civilization M' the Burmese .and 

the libcttins IS ci6riv6(l froiii Jiiclia. 

The nasne Burma itself is of Hindu derivation and 
pioves the Hindu origin of rhe Burmans. The name Cam- 
boja is frequently mentioned in Sanskrit works, and who 
that has lead accounts of it will deny its identity' with 
Combodia ^ - In 1882 a Hindu temple was excavated in 
that country by a Frenchman, * whose writing.s prove that 
in ancient times, if not a part of the Indian empire, it was 
most closely connected with it. 

As regards the colonization of Cambodia, Mr. Hiiveil 
says : “ About the fourth century A.D. a band of adventurers 
from the country round Takshasila, called then Carnboia, seems 
to hai’e set off from the west coast of India, as the colonists 
of Java did a few centuries later, and eventually founded a 
Kingdom in the south-eastern corner of Asia which they 
named after their na tive coiiiitrv” * 

Mr, Fergu.sson says;— ' “The .splendid remains at 
Amravati show that from the mouths of the Krishna 
and Godavari the Buddhists of North and North-west India 

colonized Pegu. Cambodia and eventually the island of 

Java ” 

Colonists f.roiii Cliarnba, near Bhagalpiir, founded as ettle- 

ment in Cochin China and named it after their famous 
town. ® 


^ Synie's .Eiinbassj to Ava, p. 326. Also Journal of the R.A.S. for 1S9S. 
-Gompare Gambisfcholi of Arrian, Camba-Stliala f Stbala -= place ^ or 
district). The world denotes the dwellers in the Kamba or Kambis 
coiiiitiy. So K.aiiil)oJa may be explained as those bom in Karnba <»]■ 
Kambos.— Wilson’s Wslmu Purana, Voi. II, p. 182. 

» The Indian Mirror of the 2iid' September 1882, 

Havell’s Indian Sculpture and Painting, p. 136, 

* Indian Architeeture, p. lOS. 

‘' Rhys Bavid's Biiddist India, p, 35. 
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According to the Siamese tradition, the Hindus settled 
in Siam before the the birth of Buddha. The followino- 
extracts from the Chinese history, Ma-Tiian-lin, gives the 
route adopted by the Hindus when migrating to the 
trans-gangetie Peninsula, and the way in which they miined 
supremacy there : “ Kanudinya, a Brahman from "india’ 

having been notified by an oracle that he was called to reign 
upon Fu-nan (Kainboja), proceeded south (from Eastern 
India) until he reached the country of Pan- Pan, whither a 

I ^ u -nan came to meet him 
and proclaimed him king. This occurred in about A.D. 

420-450. (lan-Pan was situated in the nothern part of 
the Malay Peninsula. King Riddhi reigned in this kino-dom 
between A.D. 502-507). " At his court may be seen many 
Brahmans who have come from India in order to profit by 
his munificence: they are all in great favour with him.” 

What a deep root Hinduism had laid in Cambodia may be 
seen from a Sanskrit inscription of about A.D. 600. “It 
states that copies of the Mahabharata, Ramayana and’ of an 
unnamed Purana were presented to the temple of Verd 
Kantel, and that the donor made arrangements in order t,o 
insure their daily recitation in perpetuity.” 

The Hindu colonists of Siam built what is indisputably 
the most stupendous Hindu temple now standing. Speaking 
ot the Angkor Wat of Siam, an English writer says 
The comparatively few European travellers who have 
visited this temple all unite in declaring it the most colossally 
stupendous as well as one of the most architecturally beauti- 
ful stuetures they have ever beheld, so that while it rivals 
or eclipses the Egyptian Pyramids in one respect, it hardly 
fal s Short of the highest Hellenic standard as regards artistic 
detail in the other. The huge building, which is between 

two and three miles in circumference, contains a multitude 

of courts, colonnades, and chambers........... The walls 
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and poitals are covered with sculptures, the exterior of the 
temple bein^ ornamented with bas-reliefs of scenes from 

Ramayana, the great Sanskrit epic poem Angkor 

Wat was certainly commenced as a, Brahraanic temple, but 
before its completion Buddhism had become the religion of 
the land, and so it is we find here, as in the temple of 

Borobaddav in Java, artistic representations of the deities 
of both the religions;'’ 

1 he wave of Indian migration before breaking on the 
shores of America submerged the islands of the Indian 
Aichipelago. Colonel Tod says : “ The isles of the Archipe- 
lago were^ colonized by the Suryas (Surya-Vansa, Kshtriyas), 
whose mythological and heroic history is sculptured in their 
edifices and maintained in their writing's;'’ ^ 

Mr. Ililphinstone says : “ The histories of Java give a 
distinct account of a numerous body of Hindus from Kalinga 
'■vho landed on their island, civilized the inhabitants and 
established an era still subsisting, the first, year of which 
fell in the seventy-fifth year before Cbirst.”- 

“The colonization of the eastern coast of Java” by 
Brahmans is “ a fiict well established by Sir Stamford 


Later immigrants from India were evidently Buddhists. 
Mr. Sewell says: ‘Native tradition in Java relates that 
about the beginning of the seventh century (603 A. D. 
according to Fergusson), a prince of Gujrat arrived in the 
island with 5,000 followers and settled at Mataram. A little 
later, 2,000 more immigrants arrived to support him. He 
and his followers were Buddhists, and from his time 
Buddhism was firmly established as the religion of Java.” ^ 

^ Tod’s Rajasthan, Vol. II, p. 21S, footnote. 

2 Elphinstone’s Hi.story of India, p. 168. 

’ Heeren’s Historical Eesearehe.s, Vol. II, p. 303, footnote. 

/^Antiquarian Notes in Java, Journal E. A. S., p. 402 (1906). Also 

History of Java, by Sir Stamford Raffles, Vol. n, p. 82 . ^ 
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The Chinese pilgrims who visited the island in the 
tonrth centuiy I'ound it entirely peo{)l(M.l l)y the Hindus/’ ' 
I’hese pilgrims sailed from the Ganges to Ceylon, from 
Ceylon to Java and irorn Java, to Chin;i in ships jnanned 
by crews professing the lirahminica] religion. - Respecting 
the inhabitants of Java, Mr. Buckle says: “ Of all the Asiatic 
islanders this luce is the inost attractive to the imagination. 
They still adhere to the Hindu faith and worship.” •' 

Dr. Cast says: “In the third gmip we come once more 
on traces of the great Aryan civilization of India; for, many 
centuries ago some ruiventiiroiis Brahmans from the Teleo’u 

coast (or from Cambodia) conveved to Java their relio-ion 

•/ ^ 

theii* sacred books Jind tlieir civilizcrtioii, and Java became 
the seat of ;i great a,iid po weirful Hindu dynasty. ' Tire author 
of Taizjiyatul Arnsar. the eelebratcxl liistory of the Mongol 
dynasty, soys: “ Among the eai'ly eoncpiests during the time 
of the reign of Kiiblai Khan was that of the island of Java, 
one of the countries of Hind in the year (>91 H. (1291 A. 1).). 
He then describes how Sri Ram, the King of Java, made 
fieace with the Mongol ariny.*’ 

As regards Borneo, the largest ishind of tlie Archipelago, 
another traveller'’' observes that “ in the very inmost recesses 
of the m()nntnins as well as over the face (>f the country, 
the remains of temples and pagodas are to he seen similar to 
those found on the continent of India bearing alt the traits 
of Hindu mythology: and that in tlie eoiuitry of Wahoo, at 
least 400 miles from the coast, i/here are several of very 
superior vvorknianship with all the einbleraatic figures so 
common in Hindu places of worship.” 


^ See K. A. 8 Jonenak Vol, IX, pp. ia(>ias, oJi the History of Java. 
- Elphiostoiie's IiHlia, p. 1S.5. 

Beauties, Sublimities and Harnioivies <>f Nature, Vol. I. 

Tanguistie aiKl Oriental Essays. 

^ Elliotts H;iBtory of Indiii Vol. JII, p. ‘27. 

See Dalton ts account of th of Borneo in the Journal of the 

Asiatic Society, Voh Vllr, p. 1»5S. 
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Sir Stfiiiipford Kaffl.es while describing Diie small isia 
oi Bali, situated towards tlie east of Java, sa vs: “Here 
together with the Brahminical religion, is still preserved the 
ancient form of Hind<i municipal polity. " ^ 

The Bugis of the island of GdeJjcs trace back their 
history to the Savira Geding, whom they represent to have 
pioceeded in immediate descent from their heavenly mediator 
Bd-itd'ici Guru (which ■ is distinctly a .Hindu iiaiiie), and te 
have been the first chief of any celelirity in Celebes. 

As legaiils Sumati'ci, the Bombiiy Giizeteei* says : 

Hindu settieiiiont of Simicitra w;is almost entirely iruoi 
east coast of India, and that Bengal, Orissa and 'Masiilipatam 
had a large sliare in colonizing both Ja\'a and Gaiiibodia 
cannot be tloubted. y- M. Coieman says : Mr Anderson in his 
account of his mission to the coast of that island (Siimatr;i') 
has, however, stated that he discovered at Jambi the remains 
of an ancient Hindu teinpie of considerable dioiensions. 
<md near the spot variciis mutilated figures, which would 
appear to clearly indicate the former existence of the worship 
of the Vedantic philosophy.”" Evoii in A. D. 1510, Albu- 
querque found a strong Hindu element in Java aral, Malacca, 
and Sumatra ruled by a Hindu named Piiraiiieshwaia. 

The famous Chinese traveller, I-Tsing, mentions more 
than ten Iiidiaii colonies in iarther India and the islands f)f 
fclie Indian Archipelago, where Indian maimers, custoiiis and 
leligious practices prevailed, togethei' with Sanskrit leainiiig. 
Sn Bhoja in Sumatra, Kalinga in Java, Mabasin in Borneo, 
and the islands of Bali, Bhojapana and others all bearing 
Indian names were amongst such coioiiiesr^ 1^1 r. Eiakasu 
Okakura says: Down to the days of the Muhammadan 


^ Beseription of Java, Vol. II, p. -JSo. 

Jouiiial of the Bombay Braiioh of the Ri. A, S. . Vol , XVII, 
Coiemaiits Hindu Mythology, p. 301. / 

I-Tsing, by Dr, Taka-Easu. . / 
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conquest, wenl< by the .*iiiiheut high ways oi the sea., the 
intrepid niariners of the Bengal coast fouiulitig colonies in 
Ceylon, Java, Suinatro., iuid binding CalJiay {(Jhirm) aiid 
India, last in miitrial iriterconrsef’’ 


CHINA AND JAPAN. 

China, too, was colonized to sou,c) extent l>}' tin,', ancient 
Hindus. Ac'cording to the Hindu theory of eniigratioii 
Kshatriya.s from India went and established (iolonixis in China. 
Col. Tod says: “ Idie genealogists of China and I'artary 
declare themselves to bo iJie descendants of “ A wmj‘C son of 
the Hindu King, “ Fiirnrawa,.”^ 

“Sir W. Jones says the Chinese ass<‘rt Hieir Himhi 


origin. 


According to the traditions not(Mj in ihe Nc/cuJr/fin/, the 
ancestors of the ChinevS'e, condiictexl by h'ohi, came to t.he 
plains of China 2|900 years before Christ, from the high 
mountain land which lies to tlic west of tha,t c()i:intry. This 
shows that the settlers into China wen*, originally inliabittints 
of Kashmir, Ladakh, Little ''.fhibet, and Fiinja,b, which were 
parts of Ancient India. ‘ 


Ideals ot" the East, p. 182. 

That the wane ‘Oi' Hindu <*ivilization and emigi'at.ion did at oiu* tviiin‘ 
break on the shores oi" Anstralia is evident froni t<lu‘ t'a<'t tliat. nuiny exti'a- 
ordinary things are i‘<)iind thei'e. Arnong otlier things, t!ie races 

have got a kind of arrow, which clearly betrays its Hindu origin. ITiis 
arrow, called feomera/.^/ Ivy the nati vi's, is exactly the same a.s tliait used hy 
Ariuna and Karaiia'in the Maha!>harat{i. Its grea.t- merit is it retairns 
to the archer if it misses the aim. For further irifornia.t on tin? |)(vint 
see Military Science.” 

Annals of Rajastlian,* Vol. 1, [). oo. 

't Annals of Raj ^ 

V It may be roitcrated Hiat in the days of 4<lie MahaJ>ha.rata. and for long 
"after, Afghanistan was a part of Aryawarta (Indivt). The Raja of Kandahar 
was a .Hindu, and his daughter, KliarKlliari or (landhari, was the inotlier of 
Duryodhana. Even at the time of Alexander the (Ireat it was Ui {lart of 
India. Hindu kings ruled in Kabul till th(v sixth ce-iitiwy A. D- 
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5111011) dor 
Satra|) oi‘ 

SMii ijajocd ;i rlescoiuhuO, oi’ 

rtaivya rrrrice iiroii^ioaiia, arrivcu m i']hii"ui in ^>98 A„ !, ). via, 
North l.nciia and (jociiin (Jiii.iia, .In 420, Sanyii \‘arMn 
reached' ' (Jliiiia, and in 424 A,,,.,!,). idii:iav;irii:ia,.ii, '.(raiidsoii 
of an eX“kino‘ of Kabul, aiter vifatiiie. iOavlon a-nd Ja\"a, arri\^od 
at the Capital of the Siuig dynasty. In 4fai, acc-cirdiog |.o 
Ilhiksfmni Bidana, a ship ca.lled Nandi bi’onglir. tiO 
China a second part? of Si.nlialese inins, who established the 
Bhikshiini order in China. Iii 434:, another iiarty of 

I , i Hrfi 

Sinhalese nims, nncler tiie leadership of one Tissaro,, arrivtaiin 
China do furtlier Giniavririn;xn''8 work lor the fca.i.n(h*itieiri of 

- f 

the monastic system in China, In 438, eight Bhilod:i!is ixiine 
Irem" /Ceylon, ..In 52(4 Bodhidlummi, son of a , of 
Southern India, embarked in old age from .Im 1 ia ;md 

t 

‘■■readied Canton by sea/’ und wa.s invited to Nanking, the 
Capital of the Emperor o!' South China. The Chinese 
geographer, Chia T’au, records his eoniing in his Huang-hiia- 
h&l-ta-chi.“ The kwa yum catalogue recoids that in 

548 A.J3. Paranii-iti,, a native oI IJjjaiii (,M,<,:rlwa), was invited 
by the Itinperor Wu, ot the LI, an dynasty, and arrived at the 
Southern Coast of China, and that V^yiriibodhi entei,*ed the 
Chinese Capital and becji'inie the f(,.H.i.nder of i:nystical 
Buddhism in China. ,Bor eor.istant intercourse between 
China and India, read' ■Col. yule’s VaMiay mid Wa/y 




fJmu'iaal'of the.E..A. Sr i-S 95 v|?. 
Fid^ Mtiinia Pmiha, pp.',l27a^»27, 
'for !,S06'A. B. 



liliSJlir cOI..O,NIJ!^AT'i 


'in. 


sea. !:’oi.ik:‘ kmn iiidin. tiO Ghiiui tJirongl'i the port oi' 
'ramriilipti wa,s under the special protection of the Indian 
kings. When the Chinese pilgrim, Hiuea-'Tsiang, wanted to 
return to China in A.D. 645, Bhashkravarmaii, the Brstliman 
king of Kanirup (Assam) a.nd a vassal of the Emperor 
Ilarsha, told him: '* But ]' know not, if you prefer to go, by 
what route you pro|>ose to return: if you select the southern 
sea route, then I will send i)ffieial at:.t< ‘Tide, tit-' to ac.'omoany 

Von/'‘ ItsiiiQ* Sailed frurn Cliina IV>‘ Indi'S in A.l,,,). 671 and 

** *’ (0 

returned to China t,\v(:*rnrvdou.r v6;irs later by the siai, route 

^ ‘ti'' 

from I'amralipti. In one r>f liis works, 
ftccoiiiit of' nci less itluin si,xl;y Cliinese, Core.-rii, 
tdiinese rrilyi’inis who x'isifcial India in tiiie latter 

I o 

seventh eenturv, <i!ai soino' nj 'wlioin tra\’(,dled bv U'le soji 


)sing gives an 


i*ou l.e Idi ron u’h ll-'iin ra 

O' 

irifiiicuiee of 


ian tlioiiglit.- and cnltiire on 




was V ery gre : i L f rot cssso i • W i n t4:3r rii t/z , w lii Ir^ reviewing 
Ge^ckiehte d&r Jctpafiisehmi' LUeratiire, says : In view of so 
much Iridia.n influence in Japjinese literature, it is possible 
to : assume tliat the ^veuyogend or double meaning of 
JapaiKJse poetry rmiy in any wa,y be connected with that form 
of Almihhvt of' tire rndia.n Kcivya^ which is exactly in the 
sanu:' method. The distinguished Japanese scholar, Mr J. 
■d'aka Kasu, .says : But I should like to emphasize tiie tact 

that the inhinmce, <')f Iiirlia, ‘nieterial and intsilectucil, iniist 


have l)eei] much greatier in an earlier pei'iod tha,n we at 


presemt cr>nsi,dm* to liavc' lie€u:i the case, .iiiere were, 
instance, se\MU'ai Indians, whom the .Kuroshiwo current 
'Washing almost tlie whole southern coast, brought to the 
Japanc^se shore.” * He further s?i,ys: ‘kit cannot be denied 
tluit several Indians came to JVrpao, especially in view of so 
many Indians finding their way to China by sea. ” He then 
relates how a Brahmin Bodhisen ..Bharadwya, known generally 
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ditioii, of st,ro,ng .‘iiid w'ell-'bttilti fortress 
very a,nd, niagiiilieeiit biiildin 

jis ijliat uiG6t the Gyc ovc-vi’ ;i very wicb- 
ontiiicrit of America, iiTesistibl.y for 
that the (country must have been iah; 
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Isiarids oi l»he liidiaii Archipelago, as described tt) us by the 
learned members of the Asiatic Society and bhe numerous 
writers on the religion and antiquities of the Hindus, corres- 
pond with great exactness in all their essential and in many 
of their minor fejitures with those of Centra] America.'’^ Dr. 
Zerfii remarks : “'‘We find the remarkable temples, forv,resses,, 
viaducts, acqueducts of the Aryan group/’" 

A still more significeiifc fact proves the Hindu origin of 
the civiiijsation of ancient America. The mythology of ancient 
America furnishes sufficient grounds for the infereuce that it 
was a child of Hindu m\d}hology The following facts will 
elucidatti the matte)' - 

ifiirans wiiTsliipped M.othi3r Eai'th as ;i rnytholo- 

11 do-‘~*dlu.irti mata and prithvi 


o'ical deity, as tJie 


ifiata are Vv'el.] 


S 


[nown and familiar pihrast^s in .Ei.indust}aD. 

(2) ]^\)ot|:)rijits rif heroes and deit'i.i-'s*’ on rocks and hill 
were worshipped by the ilmcricaris as devoutly as they ore 
done in Indi.a even at tiie present day. Mexicans are said 
to have woi‘shi]')ped the footprints of l-^fuetzal Ooatle, tus the 
Indians worship) the footpirints <,)i Biiddlio in Oeylon, and of 

T'Jirishna in Gokal, near Muttra.-' 

The Solai’ mid Lunar radipses w(*rr! looked upon in 
ancient America in the same light as in modern India. The 
Hindus beat drunis^ and make noises by beating 


.10 i 


other things- The Americans,, too, i.-aise a friglitful howl and 
sound miisi.eal instruments. The Caredes (A.rneriea ns) fMnk 
fjiat tJie Malecyyo. the Initer of Light, svjalio^m the 

mixm mid the stvn in the same way as the Ei/mkts think 
that the demons ildkw mul Kdn ■ devowr the sun and 


moon 

^ Serpeat nyrnhol . 

A Mamaal of HisU>rjcal l)evelf»p!neot of; Art. 


The peoxjle of worship the footprints .of .Ajaipal,' the founder tU 


Ajmer,* QU a rock near the city. 



(4) pries'te w-eie rcpi'ti^seiiied iii AiiitjriCH with ser- 

pents rotiiid thejr lie<icls ; S'l/t'a.. KaJ'^ at id 'd'Jiers Ji.re repre' 
sented bv the. Hindu.. 




ue"U'rt‘ ij 


of 


rit r\ 
V. 


sad of an eleuliant. 


The Hindus. 


(5) The Mexicans w'oi 
trunk of a iiiarj wi 

as IS vvei!-know.!i. sdiu worsiiip 'orvis aeiiy? iiiiaer t.iie name 

■i, Q,.' 

ot Ga-'iJesk, Baron liiiriiboldt thus reiiia,.rk5 on the Mexican 
deity : '' it presents sooie remarkable and apparently riof 

aeeidentj!' reseriiblaiice with the Hindu 

(ti) , 1,116 of the as Deiieved ,in i)v the 

Swi.’ 0.^ 

Hindus, was also prevalent in A ni erica. 

(7) The Americans believed that the sun stood stil! at 
the word of one of their saints. In India, it« is said that the 
cries of Arjuiia at the death of Krishna caused the sun to 

stand still 

(8.1 Idle tortoise myth is eoinnion lo l,iidia and America, 
Mr. Taylor says : The striking analogy between the tortoise 
myth of North America and India is by no rnea,o,s a matter 
of .new observat.ion ; it was indoefl noticed by Fatb.er Lafitaii. 
nearly a century and a half ago. Tlin;ie great .features of the 
Asiatic stories ai:-e .fou.nd auioiig the Noii'li American Indians 
i.n, their fullest and clearest development. T,lie earth is' sup- 
ported oo the back of a huge floating tortoise, the tori;o,ise 
sinks under and causes a deluge.' and the to.rtoist‘ is conceived 
as being, itself the earth fl.oating upon the face of the 
deepT- 

(9) The serpent-worship was common to both countries. 
In India, even to the present day, the serpent is the embiem. 
of wisdom, power, duration, life, eternity and a symbolic 
representation of the sun. The fact that serpent- worship is 
common to the Hindu, the Egyptian, the Syrian, the G,recian,. 
• the Chinese, the Sca,rjdiua.vian and the American mytholo- 

' ^ Bmhnr& caused the deluge when only one pious man named Satja 
vrata, and his and some aniraals wei't* >awd.---,4,!?,iatw B.e!.«;earebe!^ 

Voh L 

;tor\' ot Ma:iikin,d.. 
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O' ' 


Puranas, the Mahabharata and other historica..! 
is expressly stated in the Mahabharata that Arj 


writinffs. It 

O 

iina conquer- 


ed Fatal Desa (America) and married Aliipi, daughter of the 
king of that country, named Kuroo, and that the fruit of this 


union was Arawan,^ who afteinvards 
as a great warrior. 


dist inguished hi rase! f 


A wmrd regarding the route to America used by the 
Hindus. They seem, generally to hare taken the sea,^ route 
from Ceylon or from some place in the Bay oi Bengal to 
Java, Bali, or Borneo and thence to Ainerica—to Mexico, 
Central America or Peru.' But more a,d venturous spirits 
appear sometimes to' have chosen the land passage to America- 
through China, Mongolia, Siberia, Behring Straits (which, 
as geology has proved, was not in existence until recent 
times), and I^Iorth America. 


It has been urged that the Hindus, beiiig prohibited from 
c,rossing the sea or even the river Attock, could not have 
gone to foreign climes in considerable numbers, either as 
traders or as settlers. Such criticism, however, onij betrays 
ignorance of Hindu literature and Hindu history. Colonel 
Tod says : It is ridiculous with all the knowledge now in 
our possession, to suppose that the Hindus always confined 
themselves within their gigantic barriers, the limits "of 
modem India 

The most ancient as well as the most authoritative work 
in Indian literature, the Veda, enjoins mankind to go to 
foreign countries in steamers and airships. The Yajur Veda 
(Adhyaya 6, Mantra 21), says : — 

wmr ^F ygri TT^ - wm i 

Oh men, who are fit to do administrative work righte- 

Mahabharata, Bheeshma Parva, Adhyaya 91. ■■■" ■ 

5* Tod!B BajasthftBr VoL II, p. 218. 
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ously, go to the seas in big, fast-going steamers, and to the 
high heavens in airships built on scientific principles/’ 
Also : — 

! XT’SET'^^ WK^' 

Wsf 'src^- wr-^t wif 

^ ^ ^ ' V ' 

lornr, ii "w© i ife h 

Maiiu says :— 

(i^'sfo ^'i&snrw *? s^o) 

'' Let mankind from the different countries of the world 
axjquire knowledge from learned men born in this countrv 
(India)/’ 

With regard to the adjudication of disputes I'egarding 
the amount of fares, M anu says : — 

■ Wsf^iTsrirsrw i 

WTrErf>?T ^ ^ fr^rfBW# ^rffr ii 

The final decision as to what is the suitable fare will 
rest with traders, who are fully acquainted with sea-routes 
as well as land-routes.” 

Manu again says : — 

^arman'ssrTwrTV i 
TrfT^jTflr. ■sni% -^nrV ii 

(^. ■'irarm ■>=■ so^) 

There are numerous instances on record of political and 
religious leaders of India having gone to Europe and America 
on political and religious missions. Mahrishi Vyasa with 
Sukhadeva went to America and lived there for some time. 
Sukhadeva eventually returned to India via Europe (Heero 
Desha), Persia and Turkistan. The journey took him three 
yeans and is succinctly deseribecl in the Mahabharata, Shanti 
Parva, Sukh utpatti, Adh. 326. 

Just before the Great War the Panda vas started on a 
conquering expedition to foreign countries. The journey 
was twice undertaken. On the fiirst occasion they went to 
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Afghanistan, and Arjuna’s with that of the American Edng 
Kuru, we find that Aniruddha, grandson of Sri Krishna, 
married the princess Ookha, daughter of Ban, King of Shonit, 
which belonged to Egypt/ Maharaja Chandragupta married 
the daughter of Seleucus, King of Babylon. 

The obnoxious prohibition to cross the Attock is of recent 
origin. The Hindu possession of the Afghan and Persian 
territories was a relic of their ancient conquest. Sp late even 
as the first few centuries of the Christian era, the Plindus 
lived in thousands in Turkistan, Persia and Russia. The 
Chinese traveller, Hiuen Tsang (630 A. D.), noticed that in the 
chief cities of Persia, Hindus, were settled enjoying the full 
practice of their religion.- For an account of the Hindu 
commercial eolotiy at Astrakhan, see the account given by 
Professor Pallas. Mr. Elphinstone says : Even at the present 
day, individuals of a Hindu tribe from Shikarpur settle as 
merchants and bankers in the towns of Persia, Turkistan and 
Russia.”'^ The same may be said of a large number of the 
natives of Jaisalmer, 

A few passages from ancient Sanskrit works of historical 
importance may be quoted to show that the original founders 
and forefathers of many of the different nations of the world 
before they migrated to their respective countries, were 
inhabitants of India. As quoted above, Manu (Chapter X, 
page 43) says : — 

’ wsrn' 

%KT’jrt: '^^T: ll ■ ' - ■ 

f. \\ ■ - ■ ■ - ' ■ 

.apFriTT;'.- ft ■ ' ■' 



^ See Hari ya^sar ''^ishnn Parvav 'Adh. 116427. 
- BeaFs Buddhists K. 60 ord, Vol. IIj p, 269. 

® Elpliinstone’s History of India , p; 130; “ 
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The following tribes of Kshatriyas have gradualiy sunlv 
into the state of Vrishalas (oiitcastes) from the extinction of 
sacred rites, and from having no communication with the 
Brahmans, viz.^ Paimdrakas, Odras, Dravidas, Kambojas, 

Yavanas, Shakas, Paradas, Pahlavas, Chinas, Kirat-as, Daradas 
and Khasas/’ etc. 


Sir W, Jones, in his 


treatise on 


the Chinese,'^ 



stands “by Chinas, the Chinese, who, as the Brahmins report, 
are descended from the Hindus.’’ The other names, which 


are apparently those of other nations, may be thus explained 
The Shakas were the ancient Saca?. The Pahiavs were Medes 
speaking Pahlavi or the ancient Persian. The Camboias 
were the inhabitants of Kamboja or Cambodia the Yavans 
as is well -know'll, were the Greeks. The DaradavS of Dardas- 


than in the Chinese territory. 

The Mahahharata (Anushasaiia Parva, verses 2,103 and 
2,104) says : — 


Wfc^TeTT l^I'irrWL II' II 



irrPfWT^rwT: it h 

'5rfK^T I 

\ 

These tribes of Kshatriyas, viz., Shakas, Yavanas, Kam- 
bojas, Dravidas, Kalindas, Pulindas,® Ushinaras, Kolisarpas, 


^ Sir W. Jones^ Works, Vol. I, p. 99. 

That Kambojas meant the inhabitaats of Cambodia, is supported b 3 " 
two verses from the Mahabharata, wdiere they are said to be living towards 
the north-east 

“ The son of Indra conquered the Daradas with the Kambojas and the 
Basyns who dwelt in the north-east region.”— Mahabharata, Book II, 

"■ The' Khases are/mentidned'' in^ the Bamayana also.- ' ' , - • - ■ ■■ 

® The'Andhi’as, Pundias, Sabaras, Pulindas, Mutibas, are also mention- 
ed in the ' Aitareva Brahmana . ^ ' 

itf. 
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and Mahisiiakas, have become oiitcastes (and exiled) from 
having cut off their connection with the Brahmans. 


This is repeated in verses 2,158, 2,159, where the following 
additional tribes are named : Mekalas, Liitas, Konvasiras, 
Sarndikas, Dorvas, Chanras, Savaras, Barbaras, and Kiratas. ‘ 


■^T’STT li 

-sr^TT: II 

f^TTfTT fTT^: il 

^T^T!rT«fT^rR^TJrTrr H 

sJ# ^ 


The Kainbojas, Shukas, Shabaras, Kiratas 
are again mentioned in the Mahabliarata, 
verse zt^747 :— 


, and Varvaras 
Drona Parva, 


f^XTerTwri !l 

\ 

’w^rwr^cif WJT II 

■?m^TT?r ^wT'«r ii 

Sliaineya destroying the host, converted the beautiful 
earth into a mass of mud with the flesh and blood of thou- 
sands of Kambojas, Shakas, Sabaras, Kiratas and Varvaras. 
The ground was covered with the shorn and hairless but 
long“bearded heads® of the Dasyus, and their helmets as if 
with birds bereft of their plumes,” 

As many as 16 different foreign tribes are said in Shanti 
Parva ( Section 65, line 2,429 ff.) to have descended from the 
Hindus. King Mandhatri asks Indra :— 


hundred different peoples known to 
Chinas, Pahlvas, Yavanas, Barbaras, Balilikas (people 
of Balkh) and Huns.— See Wilson’s Vishnu Pmana, Vol. II, p. 156 . 

® Compare the hairless but iong.bearded heads of the Arabs. 
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f^ncHTT 



■^TT: I 


■*rawinTT efr^'iisi ii 

Vf ^ 

I ; ^o“^S3r: I 

-4 *>, 

WT: "Slsn"^" iil^-^T: II 
wT'm II 

c*^ i|| ^ }i 

WT^nr*^ ■^if^'qr'^ ii 


The Yavanas, Kiratas, Gandharas, Chinas, Savaras, 
Varvaras, Shakas, Tusharas, Kankas, Palilavs., x\ndhras, 
Madras, Paiindras, Pulindas, Ramathas, Kambojas men 
sprung from Brahmans and from Kshatriyas, 2^erso7^a of 
the Vaishya and Shudra castes. How shall all these people 
of different countries practice duty, and what rales shall 
kings like me prescribe for those who are living as Dasyos ? 
Instruct me on these points, for thou art the friend of 
our Kshatriya race.” 

Manu's account of the origin of the Yavanas, Shakas, etc., 
is supported by the Vishnu Purina. When Sagara learnt 
from his mothei all that had befallen his father Bahu, being 
vexed at the loss of his paternal kingdom, he vow'ed to 
exterminate the Haihayas and other enemies who had 
conquered it. 

“ Accordingly he destroyed nearly all the Haihayas. 
When the Shakas, Yavanas, Kambojas, Paradas and Pahlavs 
were about to undergo a similar fate, they had recourse to 
Vasishtha, the king’s family priest, who interposed on their 
behalf in these words addressed to Sagara, representing them 
as virtually dead : 'You have done enough, my son, in the 
way of pursuing these men, who are as good as dead. In 
order that your vow might be fulfilled, I have compelled 
them to abandon the duties of their caste, and all association 
with the twice-born.’ Agreeing to his spiritual guide’s 
proposal, Sagra compelled these tribes to alter their costume. 
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He made the Yavaiias shave their heads, the Shakas shave 
half their heads, the Paradas wear long hair, and the 
Pahlavas beards. These and other Kshatriyas he deprived 
of the .study of the Vedas and the Vashatkira. In conse- 
quence of their abandonment of their proper duties and of 
their desertion by the Brahmans, they became Mlechhas.” 
The Harivansa Parana also says : “ ShaJeah Yavana 

1' (iTctclcih JP (tJiJxtjVds tatliOj ! ^oL'isOjT'pdli So(j'tHCL~ 

hishah Darvas cholah Sa-Keralah ! Sarve te Kshatriyas 
tata teskam. dharmo nirakritah ! Vasistha-vachanad rajan 
Sagarena Makaimana f The Shakas, Yavanas, Kambojas, 
Paradas, Pahlavas, Kolisarpas, Mahishas. Darvas Cholas and 
Keralas had been all Kshatriyas. but deprived of their social 
and religious position by the great Sagaivi (Hindu king) in 
accordance with the advice of .Vasishtha. Some other 

tribes .iie also mentioned in the next verse to have received 
similar tereatment. ' 

Priyavrata, Swayambhuva’s .son, divided the earth into 

sex?^en dwipas : — 

'(1) Jaoibu Dwfpa (Asia). 

(2) Plakaha „ (South America). 

(3) Pushkara „ (North America). 

(4) Krauncha ,, 

(5) Shaka ,, 
lalmali 


( 6 ) 

( 7 ) 






(Africa). 

(Europe). 

(Antarcta, Austr<ilia). 
(Oceania), 


Owing to the destruction of the greater part of Sanskrit 
literature, it is impossible now to interpret correctly these 
geographical facts, not only because these are only the frag- 

is-m (Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Somefv Vnl T ^ 

ibis dk^vbto sav ” And3 i how Latin became known in Indk, 
IZe! ^ ^ ^ ^ constant intercourse between Indk an| 



i n N' 1 )( : ' ‘OI.OX l/ATH , 


If)] 


ri'inairus of [,]ie o 

mixed up wiiih i'lnauit-, lavtJh.luo-v au,] hiuinloav hut 


1 f^’e<)o'ra|)hy inextricably 


to a, great 

extent because n.a,,y nl ti',e,s. .■uuueut, dwipas and countries 
have been so .rniteriall.v i„ o„„,se.,nenee ol' the Cata- 

ciysiti (tiilleil t,hr iK'hioe, r,„ become impossible of 


F^ciuge in JrifH 


G 




i.lentiticatmn now. 'i’he father of the modern o'eolo 
scimice, f'amhot e.xpro.sses t!i.; foiiowano- ,,p.;„ien rega.Tlin,sr th 
In.s /)cseon.vs Sur l,s Kenohaion^ de la Smface 

}<■, p. 2,'^;-: (5th Editi.m): “I consider with Messrs. 
Deluc .and Dolomien that if the.re, is anything e.-tablished in 
geology, it is the tact, that the surface of the ea.rt.h has been 
the subject of a, great, .and sudden revolution, the date of 
whiith cannot go much farther back than five or si.x thousand 
years; that thts re volution lia.s sunk (mi, force) oi- caused to 
di.sappear {jmtalisp(mi,itve) some of t, hose lands which were 
tormerly inhabited by t.he men, together with tho.se specie.s 
of animals whicli are now l-he rno.^t, common/' 

We thus find that the Hindu civiHz.ation overran the 
entire universe, and that its landmarlc.s are still to be seen 
all over the globe. Nay, it still lives and breathes around us. 
Says Monsieur Delbos : “The influence of the civilization 
^'lorkoA <mi thoy.sand8 of years ago in India is around and 
about us every day of our lives. It pervades every corner of 
the civilized world. Go to America and you find there, as 
in Europe, the influence of that civilization vvhich came 

originally from the banks of the Ganges.” 













UTEBATUBS. 


stretch of imagination can scarcely comprehend its boundless 
mythology. Its philosophy has touched upon every meta- 
physical difficulty : its legislation is as varied as the castes for 
which it was designed.'”^ ^ 

Count Bjorosfcjerna says: “The literature of India makes 
us acquainted with a great nation of past ages, which grasped 
every branch of knowledge, and which will always occupy a 
distinguished place in the history of the civilization of 
mankind/’" 

Professor Max Muller says : “ Although there is hardly 
any department of learning w^hich has not received new light 
and new life from the ancient literature of India, yet nowhere 
is the light that comes to us from India so important, novel, 
and so rich as in the study of religion and mythology 

Professor Maedonell says : “ The intellectual debt of 
Europe to Sanskrit literature has been undeniably great. 
It may perhaps become greater still in the years that are to 

General Cunningham says : “ Mathematical science was 
so perfect and astronomical observations so complete that the 
paths of the sun and the moon were accurately measured. 
The philosophy of the learned few- w^as perhaps for the, first 
time, firmly allied with the theology of the believing many, 
and Brahmanism laid down as articles of faith the unity of 
God, the creation of the world, the immortality of the soul 
and the responsibility of man. The remote dwellers upon the 
Ganges distinctly made known that future life about which 
Moses is silent or obscure, and' that . unity and Omnipotence 
of, the Creator which w^ere unknown to the polytheism of the 
Greek and Boman multitude} and to the dualism of Mithraic 

■i Jom*naL of the Royal. Asiatic Society, Vo!. II (IS34). C. 

Taylor’s paper on Sanskrit Literature. 

Theogony of the Hindus,. p. So.' . , , 

* Ma'X ' Muller’s India ; What can it teach ns I p. 140. 

* History of Sanskrit Literatur-e, p. 42. 
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. iiu^BBIORITY. 


i-s, while Vyasa perhaps surpassed Plato in keeping 
the people tremblingly alive to the punishment which 
awaited evil deeds.” ‘ 

Professor tleeren says: --The literature of the Sanskrit 
language incontestably belongs to a highly-cultivated people, 
whom we may with great reason consider to have been the 
luos!, iiiiornit'd ot all the L’ja.al. It is, at the same time, a 

biiid cl poetiic iii6iTitiU,re/' " 1:1 e o-dso savs ; * 


IS i)iie of riciiest 


Sir 


. tJones savs 


I y i'osi'i 

X 

1 ilicili 




ot De 


cieiitf to make orieseii ac(:|iiaiDl-ed with (ifiy iWisidewMle pdvt 
of Hindu iit-eratarea Professor Max Muller says: ‘'^The 
iiumbei; ol Sails krit works of which MSS. are still in existence 
amounts to ten tliousaricL iriiis is more, I belie ve, than the 
whole classical iiteiuture of Greece and Italy put together.’'^ 
.Proi Macdoneli says that the Sanskrit literature in 
(jiyintity exceeds that oi Gi*eece and Rome put together/ 
Rev. Ward says*- "iNo reasonable person will deny to the 
Hindus ol former times the praise oi very e.x tensive learning. 
I ho variety ol subjects upon which they wrote: prove that 
almost every seiethce was cultivated a.iiiong them, The 
manner also in wiiicii tiiey tireabed these subjects proves tha.t 
tht: Hindu learned men yielded the palm of ieaniing to 
scai’celj any oilier ol the ancients. The more their philoso- 
phicaJ. works and lawbooks are studied,, the more will the 
enquirer be convincod of the depth of wisdom possessed by 
the authors/'' 

i. Manning says: “ The Hindu had the widest range 
of mind of which man is ctipjible/- 


^ C'lUiiiiiiglijiiiir !■; Jli,ytoi‘V' ol: the {Sikli.s. 

- Hinturioa-i ]te«e{irches, Va.l. IJ,, }j. 201. 

Asiatic .Researches, I, ]>. ^ 154 . 

VMax iVlulierts Imlia : What can it teach us ? p, S4. 
Historv ot .Sanskrit Literature, p. . 1 . 

aid K Anti(|nit;y ot Hiruluisin, \ ol .1 A , eo:iielusion, 
■ Aiicient and Mediieval liiiiia, \’ol, i j , p, I4s/ 
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i:; 


The high intellectual and emotional powers of the ancient 
Hindus were in any case destined to produce a literature, 
remarkable for its sublimity and extent ; but when thest‘ 
great gifts had the most perfect, melodious, and the richest 
language in the Avorld to work with, the result could not but 
be a literature not only the most fertile and fascinating in 
the world but w^mderful in range and astonishing in depth. 


tSANSKRiT Language. 

Sir W. Jones, one of the most intellectual of the European 
critics of Sanskrit literature, pronounced the Sanskrit 
language to be “ of a wonderful structure, more perfect than 
the Greek, more copious than the Latin, and more exquisitely 
refined than either/’ ^ 

Professor Bopp- also says that Sanskrit is more perfect 
and copious than the Greek and the Latin and more exquisite 
and eloquent than either.” Professor Max Muller calls 
Sanskrit' the language .of languages,” and remarks that 


'' it has been truly said that Sanskrit is to the Science of 
language \\'h^lfe Mathematics is to Astronomy.”’’ 

Proleasor Wilson says : ” The Hiiidus had a copious 
and a cultivated language.” The Sanskrit,” says Professor 
Heereo, “ 'we can safely assert to be one of the richest and 
most refined of any. It has, moreover, reached a high degree 
of cultivation, and the richness of its philosophy is no way 
infc^rior to its poetic beauties, as it presents us with an abun- 
dance of technical tei'iiis to express the most abstract ideas.”'^ 

^ Asiatic Resea, Vul. I, |>. 422. “ Saii,skrit has the most prodi- 

gious eompousids, some of them extending to 152 syllables.”— .4 
Jhsearchea, Vol. I, p, 360. 

- Edinburgh Review, V^ol. XXXllg p. 43. 

^ Science of Language, p. 203. 

^ Histoxicfti B/Csruirchos, \X>1. n, pp. 109,‘ ilO. 

As an example of Mr. James Alili’s ■ inveterate prejudice against 
everything Hindu, tlm. follovving may be ated : Le Bere Paolin says t!ia,t 
“ Sanskrit is more copious fciian Latin. .It has several words to exjjross the 
same thing, Tlie Him has more than 30 liames, tire moon more than 20 ; a 
house has 20, a stone 5 or (5, a leaf 5, an a])e 10, and a crow 9.” Mr.. James 
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The distinguished German crifcic; Sehlegel, says : “ Justly 
it is called Sanskrit, 1.(3., perfect, finished. In its structure 
and grammar it closely resembles the Greek, but is infinitely 
more regular and therefore more simple, though not less rich. 
It combines the artistic fulness indicative of Greek develop- 
ment, the brevity and nice accuracy of Latin ; whilst having 
a near affinity to the Persian and Gerinan. roots, it is distin- 
guished by expression as enthusiastic and forcible as tlieffis/'^ 
He again says : “ The Sanskrit combines these various quali- 
ties, pos.se8sed separately by other tongues : Grecian copious- 
ness deep-toned Roman force, the divine afflatus (*baracteris- 
ing the 'Hebrew tongue.''’- He also says: 'Sludged by an 
organic standard of the principal elements of language, the 
Sanskrit excels in grammatical structure, and is, indeed, the 
most perfectly-developed of all idioms, not excepting Greek 
and Latin.”-’ 

The importance />f the '‘language of laiiguageKS ” is 
clearly recognised when wc consider with Sir W. W. H.unter 
the fact that “the modern philology dates from the study of 
Sanskrit by th(3 Europeans.”''*' 

Sir W. Jones’ assertion that “ Deonagri (old Nagari, 
i,e., Brahmi) is the original source wlieiice the alphabets of 
Western Asia were derived,"-' not only proves the. great anti- 
quity of the Sankrit literature but points out the channel 
t;hrough which Sanskrit philosophy and learning ' flowed 


Mill, thereupon says tliat “ the liiglicst merit of iangiiage would consist in 
having one name for everything which required a lumie and no more than 
one.” On this Prof. Wilson exclaims : What would become of poetry, 
of eloquence, of literature, of intellect, if language was thus slioni of all that 
gives it beauty, variety, grace and vigour Iwiia, VoL 11, p. 91. 

^ Schlegers History of Literature, p. 117. 

- Ibid, p. m 

-Ibid, p. 106. 

^Imperial Gazetteer, “India,” p. 264. The foundation of the 
science of comparative philology was laid by the publication of Bopp’s 
Comparative Grammar in 1848 A. D. 

-Asiatic Researches, Vol. I, p. ■ 423. Professor Heeren [Hist.. 
Researches, VoL II, pp. 20l and 202) .says that Sansknt Hterataire is no^ 
only very rich l:mt, also, exti’emaly ancient. 



LITERATUEE,. 



towards the West, aod, working in the new and fresh materials 
available there, produced Homer, Hesiod, Pythagoras, Socra- 
tes, Plato, Aristotle, Zeno, Cicero, Scarvola, Varoo, Virgil, and 
others to divide the laurels of literary reputation with Vyasa, 
Kapila, Gautama, PatanjaU, Kaaada, Jamuni, Narada, 
Panini, Marichi, and Valmiki. The study of comparative 
philology, in so far as it has advanced, tends to show that 
Sanskrit is the mother of all Indo-European languages. From 
the Sankrit were derived the original roots and those essen- 
tially necessary words which form the basis of all these 
languages. In other words, the part that is common to all 
or most of the languages of this group is supplied t.o each 
language by the Sanskrit. 


The learned Dr. Pritchard says : '' The affimity between 
thesGreek language, and the old Parsi and Sanskrit is certain 
and essential. The use of cognate idioms proves the nations 


who used them to have descended from one stock. That the 
religion of the Greeks emanated from an Eastern source no 


one will deny. We must therefore suppose the religion as 
well as the language of Greece to have been derived in great 
part immediately from the East.” * 

Mr. Pococke says : “ The Greek language is a derivation 
from the Sanskrit,”® Sir W. Jones says : “ I was not a 
little surprised to find that out of ten words in Du Perron's 
Zind Dictionary six or seven were pure Sanskrit.”*^ Professor 
Heeren says'- In point of fact, the Zind is derived from 
the Sanskrit.” ** 

As the Deonagri is the source from which the alphabets 
of Western Asia are derived, so are the Sanskrit names of 
the figures 1 to 10 the source from which most languages 
have derived their names of the said figures. 


^ Di’. Pritehard^s Physical History of Man, Vol, I, p. 502. 
* India in Greece, p. 18. 

Sir W. Jones^ Works, Vol. I, pp. 82, 83. , 

^ Heeren!® HistoncalBesearches, VoL H, p, 220, 
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General View of the Persons of the Verb 


First Person. 


tSanakrit. 

Zind. 

Greek, 

Latin 

Tishtaixii 

. . . Histami 

... Histemi 

... Sto. 

Dadami 

. , , -Dadhattii 

. . Didonii 

... B.o. 

A$mi 

... Abmi 

... Emuii 

0 *. Sum, 

Bahraaii 

. . . Bararai 

... Phero 

. . . Fero. 

Vaixami 

... Vazami 

... Kkho 

... Veho. 


Second 

Person, 


Asi 

... Ahi 

... Essi 

... Es. 

Tislitu-6i 

Hisht’hahi 

... Histos ... 

«.# Stas. 

DadaKi ... 

... Bhdhahi 

... Didos 

, . . Das. 

Bharasi 

. . . Barahi 

... Phereis ... 

... F'ere. 

Tiaht’hea 

... Histois 

... Histaies ... 

... Stes. 

Dadhyaa 

... Baidliyao 

. . . Didoies 

... Des. 

Bhares 

... Bharois 

... Pheroia ... 

... Feras. 


Second Person Plural. 


Tisht’hati’ha 

... Histh’at’ha 

... Histate 

... Statis. 

Bharat’ha 

... Bara’ ha 

... Pherete ... 

. . . Fertis. 

Tisht’het^ha 

... Histaeta 

. . . Histaiete 

... Stetis 

Badyata 

. , , Daidhy alia 

... Bidoiete 

... Detis. 

Ehax’eta 

. . . Baraeta 

... Pheroite 

... Peratifl. 


Third 

Person, 


A«ti 

Ashti 

... Esti 

. . . Est, 

Tishtati 

... Hishtoti 

... Histate 

... Stat. 

Dadati 

... Badhaite 

... Bidotie 

... Dat. 

Barati 

... Baraite 

... Pherc (t)i 

... Fert. 

Bharet 

Baroit 

... Pheroi 

... Ferat 

Badyat 

... Daidhyat 

... Bedoie 

... Det. 


Third Peraon Plural, 


Isanti 

... Hente ... 

. .. (8) enti 

Sunt. 

Tlshtanti . 

... Histenti 

. . . Histanti 

Stant. 

Badati 

.. Badenti 

... Bidonti 

Bant* 

BharanM 

... , BareBti - 

... Pheroati 

Ferunt. 


... Vazenti- 

... Ekhonti 

... Vehunt. 
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View of =^'Didomi” in the F0ture Tense. 
Singidar, 


Zind. 

Greek. 

Da-syami 

Do-so. 

Ba-saysi 

... Bo-seis. 

Ba-syati 

... ... Bo-sei. 


Duid, 

Da-syathaa 

.... ... Bo-seton. 

Da*syatas 

... Bo-seton. 


Fl'wraL 

Ba-syamag. 

... ... Do-soineiL 

Ba-syat’ha 

... ... Do-sete. 

Da.syanti 

,,, Do-sonti, 

Supines and Infinitives, 

Sanakiit. 

Latin. 

JSt’ha-tum, to stand 

Statum. 

Da.turo, to give 

... ... Batum. 

Jna-tum, to know 

No-tum. 

Patnm, to drink 

... Potum. 

S-tum, to go 

... Itum. 

Stra-tum, to strew 

... Stratum, 

Ank-tum, to anoint 

... ... Unctum. 

Svani-tuiUi to sound 

... Son-i-tum. 

Sarp-tum, to go 

.... Serptum. 

Vami-tum, to vomit 

... ... Vomitum, 

Fesh-tum, to bruise 

... Pis turn. 

Jani-tumj to beget 

... ... Gen-i-tum. 


The scale of calculation is common to all nations, and 
owes its origin to the Hindus, Dr. Bailantyne is inclined to 
support the theory that Sanskrit is the mother of all Aryan 
(Indo-European) languages. 

Mr, Bopp^ says that at one time Sanskrit was the one 
language spoken all over the world. 

Mons. Dubois- says that Sanskrit is the original source 
of all the European languages of the present day, 

^ Edinburgh Review, YoL XXXIII, p, 4S: 

“ Bible in India.'. ■ 
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Miss Carpenter^ says that though the original home of 
Sanskrit is Aryawarta, yet it has now been proved to have 
been the language of most of the countries of modern 
Europe in ancient times. 

A German critic says that ■■ 8a.uskrit is the mother of 
Greek, Latin and German languages, and that it has no 
other relation to them : this is the reason why Max Muller 
calls it the ancient language of the Ary as.” 

rhe great aiitkprity of Indian civilization is unquestion- 
ably beyond compaiisori ; and the antiquarians are unanimous 
as to the incomparable a.ntiquity of the Sanskrit literature 
also. The oldest writings of the oldest nations except the 
Hindus are, according to some Orientalists, the records of 
various developments of Buddhism, which took its rise in 
India after the decline of the V'edic religion. Count 
bjornstjerna- says: “ The so-called Hermes Scriptures (the 
names ol all the sacred writings of tile Egyptians) contain 
metaphysical treatises in the fonn of dialogue between 
Hermes (spiritual wisdom) and Todk, Bodh, Buddh (earthly 
wisdom), which throughout exhibit the doctrines of 
Buddhism. Again, “the early Egyptian writing which in 
the translation is called Fimander s Hermes Trismegistus, 
and forms a dialogue between Pimander (the highest 
intelligence) and Thodt (Bodh, Buddha), which develops 
the metaphysics of the Buddhists touching the trinity.” 

Prof. Weber says: “And while the claims of the 
written records of Indian literature to a high antiquity 
are _ thus indisputably proved by external geographical 
testimony, the internal evidence in the same direction, 

which may be gathered from their contents, is no less 

conclusive/'® 

^ Jounmi of the Indian Association. 

^ Theogony of the Hindus, p. 100. 

WoWs History of Indian Literature, p, 5 . 
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Art of Writing. 

This introduces us to the important literary question as 
regards the art of writing in Ancient India, Apart from 
Mr. Weber s acceptance of the claims of the written records 
of Indian literature to a high antiquity/’ Professor Wilson 
says: “ Ihe Hindus have been in possession of that (writing) 
as long as of a literature/"'^ 

Professor Heeren says: ‘' Everything concurs to establish 
the fact that alphabetical writing was known in India from 
the earliest, times, ;ind that its use was not confined to 
inscriptions out extended also t.o every purpose of common 
life. Count Bjornstjerna says that the Hindus possessed 
"written books of religion” before 2,800 B.C., or 800 years 
before Abraham.’^ 

Professors Goldstucker, Bohtlingk, Whitney and Roth 
hold that the authors of the PTdtisakhyas must have had 
toCs before them. ^ 

Mr. Vincent Smith says: ‘'Writing was certainly io 
eommon use long before the days of Chandragupta.” 

Considering the backwardness . of other nations in the 
invention of the art of writing, and unwilling to give the 
second place to the nation to whom they owe all their 
learning and wisdom, the advocates of the theory of '‘Greek 
Culture” hesitate to assign high antiquity to the Hindu 
art of writing. 

Professor Max Muller for one allows no written work 
before 350 B.O/ This strange and absurd supposition is 
wholly inexplicable. Apart from the internal and direct 
evidence, one fact alone is sufficient to refute the supposition. 

^ MilFs India, Vol. 11, p. 49, footnote. 

" Heeren’s Historical Researches, VoL II, p. 202. 

Theogony of the Hindus,, p. 26 . 

* Weberns Indian Literature, p, 22, footnote. 

Early History of India, pp 127, 
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When georaefcry and astronomy flourished so liighly and 
extensively in India more than 3,000 years before Christ, 
according to the calculation of the celebrated astronomer] 
Bailly, is it at all conceivable that writing should have been 
unknown before 360 B.C. ? Professor Max Duncker says 
that according to Max Muller’s theory the Brahm.mias must 
have been retained in memory till 350 B.G., but “ it seems 
to me, he says, “ quite impossible considering their form. 
He adds; “If the Brahnianats which cite the Vedas 
accurately in their present arrangement, and speak not only 
ol syllables but ot letters arose between 800 .and 600 B.C it 
appears to me an inevitable conclusion th.it the Vedas must 
have existed in writing about 800 R.C. * 

The paper on “The use of Writing in Ancient India,” read 
befire lihe International Congress of Orientalists^ at Leyden, 
deals with I, he subject in a, masterly way, and .shows that 
writing has been in use in India since the Veiiic times. The 
learned writer says; “ I feel no hesitation in .saying that there 
are words and phrases occurring in the Hanhitas of the 
Vedas'® in the Brahmana^i and in the Sutra wovlcs, which 



' Hi.stoi-y of Antiquity, Vol. IV, pp. 156, 157. 

Actes Du Aixieim Uongres International De.s Orientalisfces tenuen ISS.S 
A Leide, p. 

■ “ objeotion that the word Sruii, as a synonym of Veda, con- 

absence of written books I 
from “ Smri," to remember „ 

coiivey the same idea and prove the same thing, thriugh iU’s admitte^^^^^ 
all that the art ol writing was known to the authors of the Sraritis. After 
quoting a part of a hymn in the lOth Mandala of the Kig Voda, some one 
seeing the speech does not see it, while another hearing does not hear it,” 
and showing that one could not see the speeoli unless it assumed some 
tangible shape like that of a book or manuscript ; also, that one could not 
possibly count a million without an acquaintance with writing, not to speak 
ot having teohmeal names for a million, a hundred million, nay, for a 
hundred thousand million, as we tind them given in the seventh chapter of 
the white ^ajur Veda-- for we find that in Greece before writing became 
wn, the highest number ol; what could be lechnioally expressed was only 
uUanci mKomeoniy a thousand — he goes on to show that the words 
mda and Fatala which occur in V edic litrarature prove tfhe existence 
Titten books in ancient times. After pointing out that the AdUkaray or 
ding rule, in 1 animus gramniai’ denoted by ^varita, wdiich proved 
.cluawefy that he employed writing ami that the sixtfi chaptoT of Ashta- 
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leave no doubt as to the use of the written characters in 
ancient India. It may be confideii'cly asserted that the 
systematic treaties in prose which abounded at and long 
before the time of Panini could never have been composed 
without the help of writing. We know for certain that with 
the exception of the hymns of the Rig Yeda, most of the 
Vaidik works are in prose, and it is difficult to understand 
how they could possibly have been composed without having 
recourse to some artificial means.” 

Katyayana says : “ When 

the writer and the witnesses are dead.” Yag 3 ^avalka rnentions 
written documents j and JTarada and others also bear testimonj?' 
to their existence. Even Max Muller himself is compelled to 
admit that ‘ writing was known to the authors of the Sutras.” 

The supposition that writing was unknown in India before 
350 B.C. is only one of the many instances calculated to show 
the strange wa3nvarduess of human intellect. If anyone of 
lesser authority than Max Muller had advanced such a sup- 
position he might ha\^e been pronounced a maniac. It was 
left to the learned professor to conceive the possibility f)f a 
language of the structure of Sanskrit being cultivated to 
the extent of producing compositions like the Vedas, the 
Brahamans and the Upanishads, and of a people achieving 
wonderful progress in mathematics and astronomy without 
being able to write A, B, C, or one, two and three ! ^ 


m Panini’s time used to mark the figures 
eight and five on the ears of their cattle, he concludes : The fact that 
Panini makes allusion to coins, for instance and with which 

latter perhaps the word ^ rupee “ iscannected, and that he actually men. 
felons the bvo words and both nieanini? writing, affords palp- 

able prom of Ins acquaintance with the art of writing, without which, as I 
have said, he could never have produced his great grammar.’' 

_ 1 Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 523. The Greeks praise the beautv 
of the writing of the Indians. See Strabo, Lib. XV, p. 4^, " 

Hindus Used letters for insoriptions on 
resting places and distances.” Ourtius also 
"’rote on soft rind of trees.” .Vearohus mentions 
teat the Indian wrote letters on cotton that had been well beaten to- 

“cotton paper was used in India - 

before the Chnstaan era,”— ifistonsal SesearcAes, VoL n, p. 107 . 
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The extraordinary vocal powers of the Hindus, conibined 
with their wonderful inventive genius produced a language 
which, when fully developed, was eommeosurate with their 
marvellous intellectual faculties, and which contributed ma- 
terially towards the creation of a litt-irature unparalleled for 
richness, sublimity and range. The peculiar beauties inherent 
in the offspring of such high intellectual powers were greatly 
enhanced by its scientific upbringing, and by constaiit and 
iissiduoiis exercise it has ‘developed into what is now such a 
model of perfection as to well deserve the name of deoban% 
or ‘‘the language of the gods.” The very excellence of 
the language and the scientific chanrcter of its structure 
ha,v(; led some good p(.‘,o|)lc to doubt if this polished and 
learned language could ever have been the vernacular of 
any people. Folly realizing the significance of the fact 
that, with ail their boast of the highest civilization and cul- 
ture, they possess a language highly defective and irregular 
when compared to the Sanskrit, these critics find it difiScult 
to believe that tht‘ Hindus ever spoke that perfect 
language. 

In a learned paper on the subject read befort! the 
International Congress oi’ Orientalists at Berlin, on 14th 
September 1881, the learned writer demolishes all the 
arguments advanced against the Sanskrit language having 
ever been a spoken vernaculaa‘ of India., and proves thf^. 
not only was “ Sanskrit, as we find sett-led in the ABlitadliyayi 
of Panini, the spoken vernacular at the time when that 
giammaiian flourished, but that “ it is at present extensively 
used as the medium <>f conversation and correspodonc<i 
among learned men in all parts of India, from Kashmir 
to Cape Comorin.” 

Professor Max Muller says: “ Yet such is the marvellous 
continuity between the past and the present in India, that 
in spite of repeated social convulsions, religious reforms and 
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foreign invasions, Sanskrit may be said to be still the only 
language that is spoken over the whole extent of that vast 
country/' He adds: '^Even at the present moment, after 
a century of English rule and English' teaching, I believe 
that Sanskrit is more widely understood in India than 
Latin was in Europe at the time of Dante/' ^ 

'Who after this can say that Sanskrit was or is a dead 

language? 


THE VEDIC LITERATURE. 


Veil after veil will lift— but there must be 

Veil upon veil behind. 

•^Buddha’s StTMon^- 

Peofessor Max Muller says; “The Vedic literature opens 
to us a chapter in what has oeen called the education of the 
human race, to which - we can find no parallel any where 

'■else/V^':",' • 

/ /The -W edicb literature consists of.^I) The "^'edas, (2). 

The Brahmans, (3) The Sutras. 

The Tedas are four in number and are called the Rig 
Veda, the Yajur Veda, the Atharva Veda, and the Sama 
Veda^ The Rig Veda and the Yajur Veda are the most im- 

porbant of the Vedas, as they respectively deal with the 
Imowledge of things physical, mental and spiritual and the 

application of that knowledge. ^ 

- The Vedas are umversally admitted bo be notonly by tar 
the most important work in the Sanskrit language but the 

oxea test work in all literature. 

^riiidia':/What^eaniVteaek ustipp. 7 /■/'// / 

v'*/Ligh't^of Asia, ' p. ' 21. 0 

What can iVteaeii';Us r;p.^ 



As, however^ the study of the Vedas has long been neg 
3d, anda thorough knowledge of the Sutras and Vedan 
by which alone the Vedic mantras may be interpreted h 

7 rare, the Verlas are rarely well understood even, by the 
ned amongst the Hindus, 

When the Yajur Veda was 'presented to Voltaire, h 
essed his belief thd it was the most precious gift foi 
ch the West had been ever indebted to the East. ^ 
Uuigault says : ‘‘ ihe Rig Veda is the most sublimt 

jeption of the great highways of humanity/' 

Mens. Leon Delbos speaks enthusiastically of thi 
ideur and sublimity of the Vedas. “ Thewe is no monii- 
.t of Greece or Rome/’ he asserts, moi*e precious than 

















The Hindus hold that the Vedas contain the germs of all 


knowledge, and that their teachings are in complete conso- 
nance with the principles of science.* The late lamented 
P. Guru Datta of Lahore attempted to interpret a few 


^■Max Muller’s India : Wliatcan it teach us? p, 121. 

Historical Researches, YoL II/p. 146. 

' . ^ Heeren’s Historical Researches, Vol. II, p. 127. 

See P. Guru Datta’s Yedic Texts, No. 2, printed at the Yirja- 
nand Press, Lahore. Those who read their own historical theories in the 
Yedas will ' do well to consider the words of Professor Barth . ' .After 

pointing out some of the metaphysical theories contained in the Yedas he 
proceeds ' “.These alone are suifieient: to prove, ' if .necessary, how pro- 
foundly 'sacerdbtall'h.is poetry is, at'd they .ought, to have suggested 'reflec- 
tio.ns. to those who have affected to see in it only the work, of primitive 
shepherds . ■celebrating the prais^es ..of their gods as. they lead their fioeks 
to the ' pasture.’’— Barth’s Religions of India, p. 1^8. ■ ■ 

'.'vProfessor Theilve 'of Leyden.,, too, expresses the s •"* me .opinion, ^ only 
mo.re stronLly. '..in'". Theologiche TijdockriffffQT^^tluly 1880'. As.. Pr* ...lessor. 
. ■.M.'ax ' ' M uller^ admits, " the '. Europeans are ' still ^ -n . 'the ' . ■mere: '.surface" . of 
''Yedic^^: 'li'terature,”';' and;.'^^ must "not .rejeet."";it .asaiseless'' ..if . they , do: not.'_ find 
.■.jri:..' ..it"' •nctrm'boratiQn '.'of' .'their..' px’e'conce.ived . theories '.of .anthropology 'and 
:.^'oclology, .See^ What can. ..it teach us ..113-.: : 
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oiaBtras of the EJg Veda on the strength of Swami, Dayanand, , 

tarv on the Vedas. The result was 
astonishing. Interpreting the 7th mantra of the second 
'sukta of Rig Veda,— 

fiT^ ^ '“q^ 1 II 

P, Guru Datta says : This mantra describes the {dhiyawi) 
process, or steps whereby the well-known of liquids, 
water, can be formed by the combination of other 
substances (gritachim sadhmvta). The word sadhanta is 
in the dual number indicating that it is two elementary 
bodies which combine to form water. What those two 
elementary substances, according to this mantra, are is not a 
matter of the least importance to determine. The words 

used to indicate those two substances are mitra and 
varurm. 

“The first literal meaning of mitra^ is measurer, The 
name is given to a substance that stands, as it were, as a 
measure or as a standard substance. It is the measorer , of 
density, or of value, otherwise known as quanti valence* 
The other meaning of mitra is ^ associate.’ Now io' :this 
mantra, mitra is described as an associate ot'varuna^'' It 
will be shown how unruvin indicates oxygen gas,^ Now it 
is well-known that hydrogen is not only the lightest element 
known, nor is it only monovalent, but that it has a strong 
.affinity for oxygen; hence, it is that it is ■described^^a^^^^^^^^^ 

The; word is formed by adding the unadi suffix to the; 

.root, . according to the; Sutra 

..The.; meaning,,,, is ' I,; dr one.'that ;measures;dr, 

stands as a standard of reference. ^ 

® is formed by adding unadl suffix dwaw to root 'Z^rr fe 

accept BS 1 R «) '8 *1 II || Hence it means that which is accept- 

. able,, to '■ all :Or. seeks,; all. , ' 

» Again, we have in Nighantu, the Vedic Dictionary, 0^^^ 

Section 4, Ttjfir iT^^ T ' tlH t| T »t>r *l ll Hence niitra means that which 
-•pproaches or seeksiassociatibnVith oth^ 
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associate of varv/na. Many other analogies in the properties 
of. mitra and hydrogen go on to suggest that what is in 
Vedic terms styled as mitra is in fact identical wntli liydro- 
gen. Mitra^ for instance, occurs as synoiiyaious with udana 
in many parts of the Vedas, and udana is well characterized 
by its lightness or by its power to lift up. 

The second element with which we w^erc concerned is 
varuna. Varuna is the substance that is acceptable to all. 
It is the element; that every living being needs to live. Its 
well-known property is rishadah, i.e., it eats away or rusts 
all the base metals, it burns all the bones, etc., and 
physiologicall}’ purifies the blood by oxidizing it, and thereby ’ 
keeping the frame alive. It is by these properties that 
varvma is in general distinguished ; but it is especially 
characterized here as rishadha. Ko one can fail to perceive 
that the substance thus distinctly characterized is oxygen gas. 

“ Another word used in the mantra is i^uta dciksham. 
Puta is pure, free from impurities.' Daksha means energy. 
Futa daksham is a substance, pure, possessed of kinetiic 
energy. Who that is acquainted -with the kinetic , theory of 
gases cannot see in puta dakhsha^ the properties of a gas 
highly heated ? 

“The meaning of the mantra taken as a whole is this: 
Let one who is desirous to form water by the combination of 
two substances, take pure hydrogen gas highly heated and 
oxygen gas possessed of the properties riskadha, and let 
him combine them to form water.” 

The Brahmanas, too, are sometimes held by the ignorant 
to be part of the Vedas,- but as Professor Weber says: 
“Strictly speaking, only the vSanghitas are Vedas.” The 
Brahmanas are either commentaries on the Vedas or 
philosophical disquisitions based on them. 

Of the period when these Brahmanas were composed, 
Professor Weber says : “. We have here a copy of the period 
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when Brahmans with lively emulation carry on their enquir- 
les into the highest questions the human mind can propound- 
women with enthusiastic ardour plunge into mysteries of 
speculation, impressing and astonishing men by' the depth 
and loftiness of their opinion, and who solve the questions 
proposed to them on sacred subjects ” ® 

The Brahmanas, composed by some of the wisest sages 
ot the ancient world, though not enjoying the authority of 

the Vedas, are of the highest value to the student of the Vedic 

literature. 

Professor Macdonell says they are notable as representing 
the oldest prose writing of the Indo-European family.® 

The Sutras are divided into 

(1) Sikhsha (phonetic directory), 

(2) Chhandas (metre), 

(3) Vyakarana (grammar). 

(4) Nirukta (explanation of words). 

(5) Jyotish (astronomy). 

(6) Kalpa (ceremonial). 

This division will show that the study of language was 

cultivated by the Hindus from the earliest times on scientihe 
principles. 

Speaking of the Prdtisdkhya (a sub-division of Sikhsha) 
of the white Yajush, Professor H, H. Wilson says: “Such 
laborious minuti® and elaborate subtleties relating to the 
enunciation of human speech are not to be met with in the 
literature of any other nation.”® 

Professor Macdonell says They (PrdtisAkhya) contain a 
number of minute observations, such as have only been made 
over again by the phoneticians of the present day in 
Europe.” ^ 


^ Weber’s Indian Literature, p, 22, 

® MacdonelPs Sanskrit Literature, p. 32. 

^ Wilson’s Essays on Sanskrit Literature, Vol. Ill 

* Macdonell’s Sanskrit Literature, p. 38, 


FvW. 
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Professor Wilson again says : It is well known how long ' 
it took before the Greeks arrived' at a complete nomenclature 
for the parts of speech. Plato only knew of noun and verb 
as the two component parts of speech, and^ for philosophical 
purposes, Aristotle too, did not go beyond that number. It 
is only in discussing the rules of rhetoric that he is led to 
admission of two more parts of speech— conjunctions and 
articles. The pronoun does not come in before Zenodotus, 
and the proposition occurs first in Aristarchos. In the 
Pratisakhya, on the contrary, we meet at once with the 
following exhaustive classification of the parts of speech.’'^ 

Mr. Alexander Thomson, the late learned Principal of the 

Agra College, and one of the best philologists in India, used 

to say that the consonantal division of the alphabet of the 
Sanskrit language was a more wonderful feat of human 
genius than any the world has yet seen. Even now the 
Europeans are far behind the Hindus in this respect. 
Professor Macdonell says : We Europeans, 2,500 years later, 
and in a scientific age, still employ an alphabet which is not 
only inadequate to represent all the sounds of our language, 
but even preserve the random order in which vow’els and 
consonants are jumbled up as they %vere in the Greek 
adaptation of the primitive Semitic arrangement of 3,000 
years ago.’*® 

Eev. Ward says : In Philology the Hindus have, 
perhaps, excelled both the ancients (Greeks and Romans) 
and the moderns 

Professor Max Muller says: '“'The idea of reducing a 
whole language to a small number of roots, which in Europe 

, .'^Wilson^ Essays on- Sanskrit Literature, ,¥oi . Ill, p. 321 .{Srcl 
edition). 

Professor Jacobi of Bonn thinks the Vedic period goes back to 4,CM)0 
:,B.G*“MaGdoaelFs Sanskrit literature, p. 12. 

® ..Macdoneil’s History of -Sanskrit Literature, p,.-' "■ 

Mythology of the Hindus. ■ ' 
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was not attempted before the sixteenth century by 'Henry 
Estienne, was perfectly familiar to the Brahmans at least 

500 years before Christ/'^- 

' The science of language, indeed ” says Sir W. W. Hunter, 
had been reduced in India to fundamental principles at a 
time when the grammarians of the West still treated it as 
accidental resemblan ces.'’ - 

Another branch of the seieiiee of language, the grammati-. 
cal treatment ol it, was cultivated to a degree which not only 

defies comparison, but is unique in the annals of literature. 
The most eminent Indian grammarian, Panini Muni, has 
achieved the most perfect work of its kind of which the 
human mind is capable. Professor Weber speaks in raptu- 
rous terms of Panini’s achievement. He says: “ We pass at 
once mto the magnificent edifice which bears the name of 
Panini as its architect, and which justly commands the won- 
der and admiration of everyone who enters, and which, by 
the very fact of its sufficing for all the phenomena which 
language piesents, bespeaics at once the marvellous inge- 
nuity of its inventor and his profound penetration of the 
entire material of the language.”^ 

Sir W. W. Hunter says : “ The grammar of Panini stands 
supreme among the grammars of the world, alike for its 
precision of statement and for its thorough analysis of the 
roots of the language and of the formative principles ol' 
words. By applying an algebraical terminology, it attains a 
sharp succinctness unrivalled in brevity, but at times enig- 
matical. It arranges in logical harmony the whole phenomena 
which the Sanskrit language presents, and stands forth as 


‘ Mas M uller’s Lectures oa the Soieiiee of 
ti. see Sir John Stoddart, Glossology . 

" Imperial Gas-.etteer, India,’' p. 214. 


Language, p. 80, For 


Weber’s Indian Uterature, p. 216. “Those rules (of grammar) are 
^ utmost eonoiseness, the consequence of very ingenious 
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of the woost splendid ackienements of hwm-mi invention 
and industry. So elaborate is t-he structure that doubts have 
aTiseii whether its innumerable rules of formation and phonetic 
change, its polysyllabic derivatives, its ten conjugations with 
its multiform aorists and long array of tenses could ever have 
been the spoken language of a people/''^ 

Manning says : The celebrated Panini bequeathed to 
posterity one oi the oldest and most renowned books ever 
written in any language/’^ The scientiGc completeness of 
Sanskrit grammar appeared to Sir W. Jones so iinaccount- 
able that he wrote about it with amazement and admi- 
ration.”'^ 

In Europe, generally speaking, grammatical science does 
not yet treat of those high principles which underlie the life 
and growth of language. It is not fair to Panini to compare 
with his VyaJcara^ia, the grammars of modern Europe, where 
the grammatical science has not yet grasped those principles 
of the formation and development of a language, which it is the 
unique honour of Sanskrit grammars to classify and explain. 

Professor Macdonell says : “ The results attained by the 
Indians in the systematic analysis of language surpass those 
arrived at by any other nation.”'^ 

Mrs. Manning says : “ Sanskrit grammar is evidently fer 
superior to the Mild of grammar which for the most part has 
grammarians in Europe.” 

Vyakarana,” says the same authoress, ‘‘ was not merely 
grammar in the lower acceptation of being an explanation of 
declension, conjugation and other grammatical forms, but 

* imperial Gazetteer of India, ‘vlndia,*^ p. 214. 

- Ancient and Mecliaival India, VoL I, p. 3S4. 

Ancient, and Mediaeval, India, Vol. I, p, .379. *M' he grammatical 
works of the' Hindus are so remarkable that in their own . depart- 
ment they are said to exceed" in .merit nearl}* all, if not alL 'grammaticai 
productions of other nations/Vp. oSS. 

^ MaedonelFs Sanskrit Literature, ...p, 39. 

Ancient and 'Mediaeval "India, I, p. 3S.i. 
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'Was from its commencement a scientific graintna^r or, gramma- 
tical science in the highest sense which can be attributed to 
this term.” J 

Mi\ Elphiiistone sa}^s : His works (Paiiini's) arn:l tihose 
of his successors have established a system ol' graiBiXiait the 
most complete that ever was employed in arranging elements 
of human, speech.”" 

Professor Max Muller says : 'Pheir (Hindus) achieve- 
..men t}s in grammatical analysis are still nnsurpassed l,n the 
grammatical literature of any nation.”’ 

‘'Panini, Katyayana, and Pa.tanjali are the canonical triad 
of grammarians of India.” ainl, to quote Mrs. Manning once 
more, '' such (grammatical) works art‘ originated as are 
unrivalled in tlie literary history ot other nations,”'' 

Rev. Ward says: ‘'Their grammars are v<jry numcixms, 
and reflect the highest credit on the ingenuity of their 
authors.”^" 

Professor Sir Monier Williams remarks : ‘‘ The gTamrnar of. 
Panini is one of the most remarkabh^ literary works that the 
world has ever seen, and no other eoimtry can produce any. 
grammaMcal system at all comparable fo it, eUkerfor origi- 
nality of plan or analy tical svAMetyr The Professor again 
says : " His Sastras are a perfect mi,r.'xcle of con.de,nsation.”*' 

A commentary on Panini s graxnrnar was written by Katya* 
yana, author of Varttihis, He was criticised by Patanjali, 
who wrote the MaAiabhashya, which is, according to Professor 
Sir Monier Williams, one of the most, wonchirful grammatical 
works that the genius of any country has ever produced,”^' 

SSee Ooldstvickcr's Paiuni, p. 190. Vynkarana™ uiKn»ing or ;ioalysi.s. 
lillphiasUmefs History of India, p. 146. ■ 

Ancient and Mediaeval History of India, VoL 1, p. tlHi. Hindu 
grammarians have been . engaged in the solution of interesting problems 
from, times ;i.minomorial,’' p 

Ward’s Mythology of the Hindus. ' 

Indian Wisdom, p. 17*2. 

^Monier Williams’ Indian Wisdom, pp. 176 and 177. Ititanjali is 
said to have been born at Gonarda in the east, of India and lived foi- 
some t*ime in Kashmir. His mothevV name (according to some) was 
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. The; following gmi:nmariao:5 are said to li;n'o orecetleti 
Panini: Apisali, Kasyapa, Gargya. Galava, Sfikravarmana. 
Biiaradwaja, Sakat-yana,, Sakalya. Senaka, and Spiiotsyana. 

As regards lexicons, the Rent V7ard says: “'Their 
dictionaries also do the highest credit to the Hindu learned 
men, and prove how highly the Sanskrit was cultivated in 
former periods;’ 


POETRY. 

Blessings be with them and eternal praise. 

The poets who on earth have made os heirs 
Of Truth and pure delight hy heavenly la 5 's. 

Count Bjohnstjehna says : Poetry rules over all in India : 
it has lent its forms, its coloring, and its charms even to the 
most abstract sciences, yea, even to religionT^ 

Professor Max Duncker says : The treasures of poetry in 
India are inexhaustible.”- 

Among such a ‘‘ poetical people ” as the Hindus— as 
Professor Heeren'^ aptly terms them— peotry flourished in 
wonderful luxuriance, and its various branches were cultivated 
with marvellous success. Professor Heeren says: ‘'The 
various branches of poetry, such as the narrativ^e and the 
dramatic, the lyric as well the didactic and the apologue, 
have all flourished in Sanskrit literature, and produced the 
most excellent results. ^ 

Oanika Ptoini was, however, a, native of'' Biatiira, to' the north-west oi 
Attock'on the Indus. His mother, D'akshi, was descended,, from Dakslm; 
Professor 'Golcistiicker thinks -’he has grounds ;to decide that Paniai lived 
t>efore Buddha. 

1 Theogony of *the Hindus, p. SO. 

- History of Antiquity, ¥oL 1¥, p. 27. 

Hist. Researches, ¥ol, n, p. 

^ Hist. Res€a?ehe.s, Voi, Ilf p. 147. , . 
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Professor Macdonell says : The proneiiess of the IndiaB 
mind to reflection not only produced important results in 
religion, philosophy and science ; it also found a more abun- 
dant expression in poetry than the literature of any other 
nation can boost/' 

Mr. Elphinstone says: “All who have read the heroic 
poems in the original are enthusiastic in their praise, and 
their beauties have been most felt by those whose own 
productions entitle their judgment to most respect, Nor is 
this admiration confined to critics who have peculiarly 
devoted themselves to Oriental literature. Milman and 
Schlegel vie with Wilson and Jones in their applause; and 
from one or other of these wiiters we learn the simplicity 
and originality of the composition ; the sublimity, grace and 
pathos of particular passages : the natural dignity of actors ; 
the holy purity of manners, and the inexhaustible fertility of 
imagination in the authors/’® 


EPIC POETRY. 


And here the singer for his art, 

Not all in vain may plead, 

The song that nerves a nation’s heart, 

Is in itself a deed. 

---Tennyson. 


Professor Heeeen says: ‘‘The literature of the Hindus is 
rich in epic poetry,” ^ 

The Ramayana and the Mahabharata, however, are the 
principal epics, the epics 'par excellence of India. Professor 
Monier Williams thus speaks of them: “Although the Hindus, 
like the Greeks, have only two great epic poems, namely, the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata, yet to compare these with 


^ History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 377. 
^ Elphinstone’s History of India, p. 155* 
* Hiitorical ResearoheB, IToL II, p. 147» 
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the liiad or the Odyssey is to compare the Indus and the 
Ganges rising in the snows of the world’s most colossal ranges, 
swollen by numerous tributaries spreading into vast shallows 
or branching into deep divergent channels, with the streams 
of Atiica or the mountainous torrents of Thessally. There 
is, in fact, an immensity of bulk about this, as about every 
other department of Sanskrit literature, which, to a European 
accustomed to a more limited horizon, is absolutely bewilder- 
mg.”i 

Of these remarkable poems, she Eamayana is the older, 
while the Mahabharata is the larger of the two. Apart from 
their high poetical merits, in which they defy rivalry and 
discard comparison, their enormous bulk is a standing puzzle 
to European critics. - 

A comparison with the other great epics of the old world 
will give an idea of their enormous size. 

Mahabharata has ... 2,20,000 lines. 

Ramayana has . . . 48,000 „ 

Homer’s Iliad has ... 15,693 „ 

Virgil’s .^nead has ... 9,868 „ 

The Hiad and Odyssey together contain 30,000 lines. Schle- 
gel calls the Ramayana “ the noblest of epics. ” 

“Ramayana,” says Professor Monier Williams, “is un- 
doubtedly one of the greatest treasures in Sanskrit literature.” 

Sir W. Jones says : “ The Ramayana is an epic poem on the 
story of Rama, which, in unity of action, magnificence of 
imagery and elegance of style far surpasses the learned and 
elaborate work of Nonnus. ” • 

^ Indian Bpio Poetry, p, 1, 

® The Mahabharata is about 8 times as large as the Iliad and Odyssey 
put together.— MacdonelFs Sanskrit Lit., p, 282. 

® Asiatic Researches, p. 255. A writer in the Westminster Review for 
April 1868 offers the Mahabharata such a remote antiquity as to leave behind 
not only Manu but even the writings of Asvalyana, etc. Count Bjornstjerna 
dates it at 2,000 B. C, Br, Mitra points out that “ the Mahabharata, in the 
eourse of its thousands of verses, nowhere alludes to Buddhism and Buddha, 
and must, therefore, and on other grounds not worth naming here, date from 
before the birth of Sakya, ’’—TheIndQ Aryans, YoL I, p. 88. 
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Mtet uiving toe ai-gument of the Komaymo, ftot. 
He„.n »th hit ut„l moderatioa, says: “ Such, in few word* 
it the chief tuhject of Bamay.no. while the decelopment and 
method of handling thit simple argument ts so 
rich and eop.ous a. to suffer little from a eompaiison rn this 
respect with the most admired productions oi the epic muse. ^ 
^Professor Sir M. Monier Williams says; “ Ihere is no, 
irr the whole range ol the Sanskrit literature a more charm- 
ing poem than the Ramayana. The classical pnri y, 
llrnL and simplicity of its style^ the esquisi to 

touches of true poetic feeling with which it abounds its 
oraphic descriptions of heroic incidents, natures grande-t 
scenes the deep acquaintance it displays with the condictiug 
workings and most refined emotions of the human heai t,_ al 
Intitle it to rank among tke ..ost compos^^^o- 

that have appeared at cay period or in any ^ 

like a spacious and delightful garden, here and there alio ved 
to run wild, but teeming with fruits and dowers ^ 

perennial streams, and even its 
sected with delightful pathways. The character o 

uobly portrayed. Ir is only too consistently nnse fash to be 

humln “ We must in fact bear in mind that he is half a ^o , 
; though occasionally da..led ^-^es from~^^ 
nature we are not often blinded or bewildered by it. At 
iPflst in the earlier portion of the poem he is non geuemlly 
r mom thau a hecoie. uoMcminded. pm» 

uiLous man, whose bravery, unselfish 
obedience tender attachment to his wife, love for his hiothe . 
' horn all resentful feeUngs, - - 

'iw VutouiHay be later interpolation. . 
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his father' decides on banishing him, not a murmur escapes 
his lips. In noble language he expresses his resolution to 
sacrifice himself rather than allow his parent to break his 
pledged word. As to Sita, she is a paragon of domestic 
virtues, ” 

Sita is the noblest ideal of a woman. Her noble and 
calm devotion to her lord, her unbounded love, her exalted 
conception of the eternal, nay, divine relation of a wife to her 
husband are ideals unparalleled for loftiness and sublimity in 
any language or literature. What can be more noble than 
her address to Rama when she pleads for permission t-o accom- 
pany him into banishment ? 

A wife must share liei* husband's fate. My duty is to follow thee. 

.Where’er thou goest. Apart from thee, I would not dwell in heaven itself* 
Deserted by her lord, a wife is like a miserab'Ie corpse. 

Close as thy shtidow would I cleave to iliec in this life and hereafter. 

Thou art my king, my guide, my only refuge, .ray divinity. 

.It is my fi.xed resolve to follow thee. If thou must wander forth 
Through , thorny, trackless forests, I /will go before thee, treading down 
The priokly brambles to make smooth thy path. Walking before thee . 
Shall .feel no weariness :. the fo.i.-est-th.orna will seem like silken robes 
The bed of leaves a. couch of down. To. me the shelter of thy preseno<?' 

Ik better .far .than stately palaces 'and paiwlise itself ' 

Protected by thy arm, gods, demons, men sliall have no power to harm me. 

' With. thee, ril live contentedly on-roots and fruits. . Sweet or not sweet, 

If given by thy hand, they will to me foe like the food of life. 

' Koaming ,w.i.th .thee .in d..esert wastes, a tlioiisand years /will be a' day ; : 
Dwelling with thee, e’en hell itself should be to me a heaven of bliss. 

“ Juliet,” says Prol/ Dowden, “is but a passionate girl 
before this perfect woman,” meaning, Brutus’ Portia, but 
what becomes of Portia herself before this heavenly woman, 
this ethereal being, this celestial Sita ? 

A for Rama, his character stands simply unrivalled in all 
literature, ancient or modern, Asiatic or European. 

: Principal^^^ h “ Well may the Eamayana chal- 

lenge the literaMre of every age and country to produce a 


Poetry , ■„ p* ..d^, ■ 
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poem tliftt cao boast of such perfect characters as a Rama and 
a Sita, He adds : Nowhere else are poetry and morality 
so charmingly united, each elevating the other as in this really 
holy poem. ” 

Miss Mary Scott says : The Ramayana is full of poetry, 

and Sita one of the sweetest types of womanhood that I have 
every read. * ** 

As for the Mahabharata, Professor Hereeii says : ‘‘ It will 
scarcely be possible to deny the Mahabharata to be one of 

the richest compositions in Epic poetry^ that was ever 
produced. ’’ - 

Dr. F, A. Hassler of America thus waxes eloquent in 
praise ®f the Mahabharata : ‘‘In all my experience in life, I 
have not found a work that has interested me as much as 
that noble production of the wise, and I do not hesitate to say. 
inspired men of ancient India. In feet I have studied it more 
than any other work for a long time past, and have made at 
least 1,000 notes, which I have arranged in alphabetical order 
for the purpose of study, The Mahabharata has opened to 
me^as it were, a new world, and I have been surprised beyond 
measure at the wisdom, truth, knowledge, and love of the 
right which I have found displayed in its pages. Not only so, 
but I have found many of the fruths which ray own heart has 
taught me in regard to the Supreme Being and His creations 
set forth in beautiful, clear language. ” 

•Phis poem ^ is really^ a series of religious, moral, meta- 
physical, philosopliic and political disquisitions striihg upon a 
thread of naiiative. This not only gives to the modern world 
a living picture of Indian life, manners, politics, religion and 
philosophy as they existed more than 2,000 years ago, but 

* Letter to P. C. Roy, dated London, the Stii December 1883. 

^ Histoncai Researches, Vol. II, 

Letter to P. 0. Roy, dated 21st .July 1888. See Roy’s Mahabharata. ^ 

^ The “ Hamilton Daily Spectator ” of May 3lst,- 1884. ' ' ^ 
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they traiismit. to iis some oi- the most sublime poetrv aud 
some of the deepest and noblest thoughts that have ever 
been given to the world/' 

Sri Krishna, the greiitest politician of the world, says 

i 116 wif^c ic\ (;’ not tor the dcpiirtccl, nor tor those who ^‘ot stirviA’o, 

Ne'er was the time when I was not, nor tlioii, nor yonder Cliiefs, and ne'er 
Shall bt' the time when all ot us shall lie not ^ as the iinbocliecl soul 
In this corporeal, franie moves swiftly on through boyhood, youth and age, 
So will it pass tfirough other forms hereatter-be not grieved thereat. 

The man wliorn pain and pleasure, heat and cold nfleei not, he is Jit 
b 01 imiuoi talit^ i thiil \i,'hich is not caiinot lie — and that which’ is 

never (iiease to be. Know this .* the lieing that spread ihis iiniv€*rHf‘ 

Is, indestructible ; who cj;in destroy^' the Iriclestriietiblc ? 

These bodies that enclose the evei-lasting semL iriscriitiilih,’, 

Irniiiortai, iiave an end but he who thinks tlio soul can lie destroyed, 

And be who deems it a. destroyer, arc alike mistaken : it 

Kfcills n<.it», <md is m.ii' kilh'il * iii is not born, ivor <loth it ever di(* ^ 

It has no past nor future -iniprodueed, uncluniging, intinite : ite 
Who knows it fixed, unborn, ini perishable, indissoluble, 

How can that man destu’oy another, or extinguish aught below ? 

A.S men abaodoii olil jiiiid thi'cajtlbarc (slothes to put on others nc^w 
So casts the endiodied soul its woiai out fi^ to enter other forms. 

No dart (3an pierce it ; flame earmot coosume it/water wet it not. 

Nor scorching lireezes dry it ; indestructible, incapable 
OfKeat ornnoiature or aridity— eternal, all-per\^ading, 

Steadfast jJtnrriovaible,.; perpetual, y et .iTri.pei*ceptibIe, ■ 

Incpmpinhensible, unfadiiig, (ieatliless, uniniagin^^ 

Prof e Bylvian Levi, of Paris ■ says The Mahabharata' 

is riot oiily'^ but Jilso the grandest of all epics, as 

"it .contains .throughout 'a lively ' ■ teaebing ' of morals : under':,a^'- 
’giorious^'garrnent i)f poetr}^ 

■ fThe Aiuerican ethiiologist, Jeremiah Ourtiin says : •■“'T have" 
:^oime^ ohtamed mom plmsttre: from omy hook : -m ■. 

."'li’laO', M'nhabharata' will/ open the"' eyes of the : world' 
to:;;the/' 'true', character , intellectual 'rank: of .the ' Aryans, of ' 

:;'India'.-:/'.Th,e':Mahabharata' iS;^^ a'"real mine of'Wealth not entirely'' 


'to 'Boy,. dated 17th, Marcdi l^^SS.' ■ ''Mahab'ha'rata 'is 
/«i:ple3£hattstible'' , mine ■. of,''', ]'>roverl)iai philos(>,phy 'M'tiedoh'eirs ' 'fenskrit 
'rIjiterature,;.p/:.,,S78.V' ■ '''^ 
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kaown, I suppose, at present to any man outside your coun- 
try, but which will be known in time and valued in all 
civilized lands for the reason that it contains information of 
the highest import to all men who seek to know in singleness 
of heart, the history of our race upon the earth, and the 
relations of man with the Infinite Power above us, around us 
and in us.”’ 

Saint Hilaire Bartholemy thus speaks of the Mahabharata 
in the Journal Des Savantes of September 1886 : “ When a 
century ago (HSh) Mr. Wilkins published in Calcutta an 
extract from the grand poem (Ma.h.abharata), and made it 
known through the episode of i he Bhagavadgita, the world 
was dazzled with its magnificence. V^'asa, the reputed 
author of the Mahabharata, appeared greater than even 
Homer, and it required a very little indeed bo induce people 

to place India above Greece It has not 

the less been admitted that this prodigious Hindu epic is one 
of the grandest monuments of its kind of human intelligence 

and genius.” , 

Sir Edwin Arnold, in his “ Indian Idylls,” claims for parts 
of it “ an origin anterior to writing, anterior to Puranic 
theology, anterior to Homer, perhaps to Moses.” He further 
savs:“ What truer conception of a wife than this, written 
more than three thousand years ago : “ She is a true wife 
who is skilful in household affairs ; she is a true wife whose 
heart is devoted to her lord ; she is a true wife who knoweth 
none but her lord. The wife is man’s half: the wife is the 
first of friends: the wife is the root of salvation. They that 
have wives have the means of being cheerful : they that have 
wives can achieve good fortune. Sweet-speeched wives are 
as friends on occasions of joy ; they are as mothers in hours 
of sickness and woe. A wife, therefore, is one’s most valuable 
possession. No man even in anger shcmld ever do anything 


» See iloyu Traaalalikui of Mahabharata, (.lart XX X. 
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tlmt is disagreeable to his wife, seeing that happiness^ joy 
and virtue, everything depended on the wife ” and concludes 
by saying : we may well accept this great poem as one of 
the priceless possessions of the East/’ 

Mr. Titus Munson Coan,^ says: ‘‘'The Hindu epics have a 
nearer significance for us than anything in the Norse mytho- 
logy. The Mahabharata, one of the longest of these poems, 
has wider romantic element in it than King Frithiof s Saga ; 
its action is cast upon a grander scale, and its heroes belittle 
all others in mythology. The Hindu poems, early though 
they are, contain ethical and human elements that are un- 
known to the Norseman. It is in this that their enduring, 
their growing interest remains for the mind of Europe and 
of America.’' 

Mon. A. Barth says : “ Some portions of the Mahabharata 
may well compare with the purest and most beautiful pro- 
ductions of human genius.^ The Ramayana is three times 
as large as Homer's Iliad, and the Mahabharata four times 
as large as the Ramayana. Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey have 
thirty thousand lines, the Mahabharata has two hundred 
and twenty thousand lines, and in addition, a supplement of 
sixteen thousand three hundred and seventy-four couplets. 
But it is not in size alone that the sacred epics of Vaimiki 
and Vyasa excel. ^They enchant by the wondrous story 
they tell of ancient Aryan life, faith and valour. There is 
also a lively teaching of morals under a glorious garment of 
poetry.” /'Matchless vivacity, uusurpassably tender and 

^ The New YoW/Tmes of 4th March 1888. The If Pos^ {Tuesday^^ 
June 22, cal h’ Mahabharata, “ one of the most wonderful poems of 

which we have any record,” and says : “ The poem is the Mahabharata, 
the oldest, the most voluminous, and, accord’ng to Wheeler, the historian 
of IndiiV, the most valuable epic 'in any language. It consists of some 
220,000 lines, is fourteen times longer than the Iliad.” 

- Revue D& L'Muioric De$ Religions^ Paris, 1SS9, p. SS. s 
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touchiiig episodes, and a perfect, store-house ot riatioiial, 
antiquities, literature and ethics/’^ 

Speaking of a certain part of the Mahabtiarata, a critic 
says : “ We know of no episode, even in Homeric poems, 
which can surpass its grandeur or raise a more solemn dirge 
over the desohifcioii of the fallen heart of men.”* 

The characters of the five Pandavas, of Krishna, Duryo- 
dhana, Drona, Bhishnni and Karana, are drawn with a true 
poetic feeling and with, much artistic delicacy of touch;* 
Yudhishtira, Arjuna, Bhima, are portraits worthy of the 
highest poets, and can only be draw n by men of ex traordinary 
imagination, and h}^ soaring intellects as Vyasa. 

** The Kamayana and the Mahabharata,’’ says Wilson, 
''abound with poetical beauties of the first order, and parti- 
culary in delineations of picturesque manners and situations, 
and in the expression of natural and amiable feeling.”'" 

“There: are many graphical passages,” says thofessor 
Monier Williams, “ in the Ramayaiia and Mahabharata, 
which for beauty of description cannot be surpassed by any- 
thing in Homer, . , . that the diction of Indian epics is 
more polished, regular and cultivated, and the langtiage 
altogether in a more advanced stage of development than 

^ The Monirml (Thursday, Nov. I2tb, 1891). Trubnei*.s 

Aiawican, European and Oriental Literary Record, iieAv Series, T ol, VII, 
No. .‘b speaks of the Mahabharata as “ the wonderful epic/’ and regrets 
how little has up to the pre.seiit been done to unravel the .my sterie.s it 
contains, or even to smooth a path leading to its golden tieasures ! ” 

^ The for October lSt2. “ Many of its (Maliahlun 

rata’s) episodes of themselves, would make pei’fe<'t poems f>f the first grade, 
and would stand conmarison with any European pet ms. There is a touching 
episode, full of true poetic feeling, in x\(liparva hlU4, ealled RakaLadha. as 
there are a thousand others.^—Monier Williams' Epic Voetry of India ^ 

Perfection is a merit known only to tlit‘ Himhis. y A European poet 
would have brougid the story to an erxl” after the termination of th<^ war 
in favour of the Fandavas. but ** the Sanskrit poet luus a far d<y.‘X>er insight 
into man’s nature,” and would not end tliere, to the dissat isfaetifin of the 
reader, but would wind up the story and end with the translation of the 
Pandavaa to Heaven. ■ ‘ < 

' » MiU’e Mia, ■ ■ • 
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that of Homer."' Then, as to the description of scerieiy,^' in ' 
which Hindu poets are certainly more graphic and pictures- 
que than either Greek or Latin . , . he adds: ‘^Yet there 
are not wanting indications in the Indian epics of a higher 
degree of cultivation than that represented in the Homeric 
poems. The battlefields of the Ramayana and the Mahabha^ 
rata are not made barbarous by wanton ci uelties, and ttie 
description of Ayodhya and Lanka imply far greater luxury 
and refinement than those of Sparta and Troy.” Ramayana 
and Mahabharata rise above the Homeric poems also in the 
fact that a deep religious meaning appears to imderlie alt 
the narrative, and that the wildest allegory may be intended 
to conceal a sublime moral, symbolizing the conflict be ween 
good and evil, teaching the hopelessness of victory in so 
terrible a contest with purity of soul, self-abnegation and 
the subjugation of the passions.” - 

Mr Herbert Spencer, the greatest of the modern Euro- 
pean thinkers, condemns the Iliad among other things for 
the reason “ that fhe subject matter appeals continually to 
brutal passions and the instincts of the savatje.’’^ 

The eminent scientist, Dr, A. R. 
discoverer with Darwin of the principle of Natural Selection 
says: ^‘I have now finished reading the Mahabharata, which 
is on the whole very fine, finer, I think, than the Iliad.” ^ 

Sir Monier Williams says: '' And in exhibiting pictures 
of domestic life and manners the Sanskrit epics are even 
more valuable than the Greek and Roman. In the delinea- 
tion of women, the Hindu poet throws aside all exaggerated 

^ “in Homer, the description of scenery and natiira! objects are 
short and general to be really pietui-esque. Twining says that the Greek 
poets did not look iip< n Nature with a painter’s eye.” » Monier Williams' 
Induin I£pic Puttry, 

‘ Indian Epic Poetry, p. 4. 

Herbert Spencer’s Autobiography, Vol. I, p. 262. 

^Letters and Bemmiseences of' ;Dr, Alfred Bxissel Waiiaoe, ' 
.X-Masehant* - 
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colouring, and draws from Nature. Kaikeyi, Mandodari;' 
Kausalya, and even Mantlira, are all drawn to the very life/ 
Sita, Draupadi, and Damayaiiti engage our affections far 
more than Helen or even than Penelope. Indeed, Hindu 
wives ^ are generally perfect patterns of conjugal fidelity: nor 
can it he doubted that in these delightful portraits of the 
pativrata or devoted wife, we have true representations of 
the purity and simplicity of Hindu domestic manners in 
early times.’' 

“ Nothing,” says the Professor further on, '' can be more 
beautiful and touching than the picture of domestic and 
social happiness in the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. It 
is indeed in depicting scenes of domestic affection, and express- 
ing those universal feelings and emotions which belong to 
human nature in all time and in all places, “that Sanskrit 
epic poetry is unrivalled 

In addition to these two most celebrated epics, there are 
a large number of smaller epics which would well stand 
comparison with similar poems of any country, Mr. Cole- 
brooke speaks of Raghuvansa in the highest terms, and says, 
Sisupalbadh is another celebrated epic poem.”® '' Kirat 
Arjtmiya is remarkable,” according to Colebrooke “ for the 
variety of measures and the alliteration,^ while M aha Kav- 
yas appears to the European reader very remarkable for 
verbal ingenuity.” '' Bhattikavya, hy Bharteri Hari, is a 

^ Count Bjornstjerna says : “ Among other remarkable particulars in 
this poem is the pure light in whicb it sets the noble character and high- 
minded devotion of the women of India, ” — Tkeogony of the Hindus, p. 82. 

* Indian Epic Poetry, pp. 57 and 5S. Contrast with the respectful 
tone of Hindu children towards their parents the harsh manner in which 
Telemachus generally speaks to his mother. Filial respect and affection is 
quite as noteworthy a feature in the Hindu character now as in ancient times. 
1 h'*ve been assured by Indian officers that, it is common for uninarried 
soldiers to stint themselves almost to starvation point that . they may send 
money to their aged parents. In tbisi the Hindus might teach us 
(Englishmen) a lesson.”~6’ir il/bwer If 

® Ancient and Mediaeval India, Vol. II, p. 134. 

“ ^ Manning’s Ancient and Mediaeval India, YoL II, p. 135o 
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poem, of considerable reputation/'^ Ku'm,a/r Sanibk':ii\f is 
charming and fanciful/’ and, adds Mr. Griffith, '' the author 
must have tried all the fertility of resource, the artistic skill, 
and the exquisite ear of the author of Ldlct Roohh. 

Nalodaya. which is attributed to Kalidasa, is 
remarkable for showing the extraordinary powers of the 
Sanskrit language, and it Is impossible not to wonder at 
the ingenuity of the workcnan/''" 

Mr. Colebrooke speaks of it us an instance of a complete 
poem, every canto of which exhibits variety of metre. 
This/’ says Mrs. Manning also, is an ext;ra<:»rdinary poem.' 
Pro£ Macdonell says: ‘^The composition is so arranged 
that by the use of ambiguous words and phrases the story 
of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata is told at one and 
the same time. The same words, according to the sense in 
which they are understood, narrate the events of each epic. 
A tour de farce of this kind is doubtless unique in the 
literature of the world/’ ^ 

Of Nala Dama^ycinti, Professor Hereeii says: “Re- 
markable as this episode appears for inventive merit it is 
not at all inferior in point of style, and some passages 
tvoibld do credit even to Homer himself:'^ 

The imagination of the ancient Hindus was remarkable 
for fertility as w^ell as range : in fact, like the ^’vhole 
face of nature, like those stupendous moiintains, majestic 
rivers, and boundless expanse of the country around thent, 
the ancient Hindu standards of strength and splendour are 
bewildering to some critics, who are accixstomed to a niore 
limited horizon. ” Their (Hindu) creations are, therefore, not 

^ Ibid. p. 137. ‘"Verbal ingenuitiy is its. most remarkable quality \ 
Preface to/Griffith’s translation of the “ of .the Gocl.^' , 

- Old' Indian Poetry , 

.^ Sanskrit literature, p.' SSI, , 

Heerents Hist. Be.seafehes, 'Tot .II, |>. Ib7. . 
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only 'unrivalled but imapproachable in beauty, riclMiess 
and grandeur. 

/To the European everything is grand, ' siibliine , and 
magnificent in India, whether you look ;xt the outward 
expression of nature, or at the physical and mental 
resources of the country. Look at the creation of God or the 
creation of man, yo\i are absolutely struck with amazement 
and awe! The snowy peaks of her sublime Hi raa vat seem 
to raise their heads higher than the highest heaven, while 
before their Indiu and Brahma the Greek Apollo and Jupiter 
sink into insignificance. 

''If we compare,’’ says Prolessor Eeeren. ‘' the mythology 
of the Hindus w,ith that of the Greeks, it will have nothing 
to apprehend on the score of intrinsic copiousness. In point 
of aesthetic value, it is sometimes superior, at others, inferior 
to the Greek: while in luxuriance and splendour it has the 
decided advantage. Olympus, with all its family of gods and 
goddesses, must yield in pomp and majesty to the palaces oi‘ 
Vishnu and Indra.’'^ "The Hindu mythology/' he says, 
"like the sublime compositions of Milton and Klopstock, 
extends its poetic flight tar into the regions of unlimited 
space.’’ He adds: "The Hindu Epos has a greater 
I’esemblahce to the leligious poetry of the Germans and the 
. English than Greeks, with this difference, that the poet of 
India has a wider range afforded to his imagination 
than the latter/' 

Some critics hold that the Ramayana is the original o1 
the Iliad,- that the latter is only an adaptation of the former 
to the local circiunstances of Greece ; that Homer’s descrip- 
tion of the Trojan war is merely a mythological account of 
the invasion of Lanka by Ram Chandra, The main plot, oi 
course, is the same. Troy stands for Lanka (Ta]>robane), 

^ Heeren^‘^ Historical Researches, Vol, II, p. 285. 

- ‘'‘Even the action of the Hindu Kpie is x>laveci in an far 
anterior to historical oouii>utation. ” *-Hcctvi/R Historical Ee*^caivhes. 
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Spart ‘1 for Ajodhia, VIeneiaES for Rama. Paris for R'^varo 
Hector for Iiidrajit and Vibliishan : Helen for S:ta , 
Ao’amemnoii for Sucjidva. Patroclus for Lakslimaoa, Nesior 
for Jamvant. Achilles is a mixture of A rj 1.100. Bhrmr: 
aod Lakslimana. 

Indeed it is very improbable, if not im,possible, that the 
Greeks should produce all at once poems which stand amongst 
the greatest feats of human genius, and occupy a place ni 
literature inferior only to the Indian epics (in some re^pec’-si. 
Anterior to Homer, Greek literature has no existence, even 
no name, and it is difficult to believe that, wit-iioiit any 
previous cultivation .whatever, some ol the highest and the 
noblest work in the whole range of literature should come 
into existence. The English literature did not begin with 
.Milton, nor the Roman withVirg.il: nor does the Sanskrit 
with Valmiki or Vyasa, as the Greek does with Hoiiie.r, 

Apart from external circiim,stances; the subject-m.atter 
lends support to the theory in a remarkable manner. The 
plotj. the characters and the incidents resemble those of the 
Hindu epic poetry so strongly that it is difficult to explain 
this phenomenon, except by assuming that the one has 
drawn extensively, if not wdiolly, from the other. And if we 
consider the external circumstances, the state of civii.ization 
.of the,^,^two nations, their literature, wealth and constitation,. 
the learning and character of their creators, little doubt 
remains as to who were the real creators and who , the 
adapters. M. Hippolyte Faiiehe, ,in the Pre.face ..to Ms 
French .translation of. the Ramayana, says that “Ramayana 
was composed, before the Homeric poems, and that .Homer 
took his ideas from it.’ 

. Apart from the fact that the main story has .■been adopt- 
ed, and that .the' iinderlymg.bplot' of . Hie one (Ramayana) 
and the principal . characters- of the other (.Mahabharata) 
have been taken.’ and fused together into a . national -epic, by 
the Greeks^, it is clear . th.ai.episode.s a,Dd separate,, „ incidents 
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from the Indian epics have been taken and versified in the 
Greek tongue. Colonel Wiltbrd asserts that the subject 
of the Dionysus of Nonnus was borrowed from the 
Mahabharata.”’ jAbout Ravana’s invasion of tlie kingdom 
of Indra, Count Bjornstjerna says : “This myth is probably 
the foundation of the ancient Greek tradition of the attempt 
of the Titans to storm Heaven.” - 

Professor Max Duncker says: “When Dion Chrysostom 
remarks that the Homeric poems are sung by the Indians in 
then* own language — the sorrows of Priam, the lamentations 
of Hecuba and Andromache, the bravery of Acliilles and 
Hector-Lassen is und.mbtedly right in referring this 
statement to the Mahabharata and putting Dhritiashtia in 
the place of Priam, Gandhari and Dranpadi in the places of 
Andromache and Hecuba, Arjuna and Kama in the places 
of Achilles and Hector.’' 


DRAMA. 

T’o wake the soul by tender strokes o( iii% 

I’o raise the genius and to mend the heart,, 

To make mankind in conscious virtue bold, 

Live o’er each scene, and be what they behold . 

—Pope : Pro. f,o Addwon^s Ooito* 
The dramatic writings of the Hindus are equally remarkable. 
External nature, as might be expected in a country which is 
"the epitome of the word is the special /bHc of Hindu 
poets, and, in no country, aiieient or modern, has Naturt* 
(in contradistinction to man) been treated so poeiically or se 
extensively introduced in poetry, /.riiough outovard nat.un' 

Asiatic Researches, Vol. IX, p. 93. 

^ Theogony of the Hindus, p. 81. 

^ History of Antiquity, Yol. IT, p* 81; 

^ Murray’s History of India, p. 1, 



miisit attract, by its niagnifieance and its beaiit-y, t-ho atteii« 
tiioii of a poopl^^ gifted with such marvellous power ol obs^w- 
vatioii and sense for beauty., yet the Hiiidos being ?i people 
mveii more than anv other nation, to arialvziiig tliouirhr? ;md 
feeiings aB.d investigating mental phenoiiiena, have made 
explorations in the realms of mind that exact Tiic? homage 
.of mankind and defy emulation. T«> this reason, tliereibn*, 
1.S due that- the internal nature of man, the hiimaii mirid, 
with, all its thoughts, feelings, volitions, ail its desires and 
afieetions, its tendencies and susceptibilities, its virtues and 
failings and their developments are all drawn with a pencil 
at once poetic and natural Creation in perfect harmony 
with nature is a feature of the Hindu drama. The charac- 
ters are all creations, perfect in. themselves and in their 
fidelity to naiiire. Extravagance, contradiction and unsuit- 
ability in the development — either of the plot or, the 
characters — is not permitted. The dramas hold the mirror 
tfO Nature and, in this respect, the Shakespearean' dramas 
alone . can be compared to them ; while, as rega,rds the ' 
language, Sanskrit, must of course, always stand aioiuj 
in beauty and sublimity. 

With regard to the extent to which the dramatic litel’a- 

. o . 

ture has been cultivated in India, Sir W. Jones says that the 
Hindu theatre would fill as mimy volumes as that of any 
nation of mode ni Europe. 

The Muhammadan conquest ut India resulted in the 
effectual repressi<.,>n of. Hindu dramatic ' writings.' Instead ot 
receiving further '.■developmcuit, tht' Hind.ii drama rapidli 
declined, and a c<>iisiderable part. of this fascinating literature 
was for ever lost. 

Professor Wilson says: hit may also be observed That the 
dramatic pieces wdiich have come down to us are those ot the 
highest order, defended. by their intrinsic purity irom ih«c 
corrosion of time.*' . Rupnka is the Hindu term for ** Flay, 
and '• Dma Rupakaf or description ot the ten kinds oi 
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drattiatic compositions,, is one of the best treatises on (lrctmati:e 
literature and shows the extent to wdiich drainai.ir. Ii1;iei:‘ati:ire 
was cultivated by the Hindus. 

Professor Macdonell says: ''The drama has had, rich and 
varied development in India.”'® .Professor lleere,!i says: We , 
might also conve.nieiitiy tirat]sl.i..a' i:o them ( dranias) 
the definitions of the European st-ige, and cJ,ass thern under 
the head <vf Tragedy, Comedy. (...>| >era, Bal let. Bur's ‘Ma , 
Melodrama and Farce.” " And adds: “ Th<*re arc* s|„ua.dniLms 
of Hindu comedy still ext:uit m* way inferior In th(‘. aiieinni 
Greek”" 

..Hindu drama, liowe-ver, i.s in many respoci.-s supt,:‘rinr 
ti.) the Greek drama. 

,(1) Among the. Hindus t.ht'rt‘ an* iiine uimjtViaa.s 0 
be produced on the spectator. They a.iv love, miriJi, iomha*- 
ness, fury, heroism, terr<,u-, disgust, wondm* a.,nd tranquilliiy. 
'‘The serious part of this list is much inon* conipieheiisiv<‘ 
.than the Greek tragic ram of tm'roi* and pity.’ 

(2) "The love of Hindus is less Si 3 nsual fleni lliat of I lie 
Greek and Latin c()iia.‘.dy;'“Wils<»n. 

(3) Valour, wheu(wer displayed iii the Hindu drama, 
is calm, co}loctod and dispassionate. ^Clie c-^ilm iiiiiiaqndity 
of the hero of Fir Oliaritra presents a very favourable 
contrast to the fury oi: Tidides or t/ht‘ a rrogance of a llinaldo. 
The Hindu taste is much iiner. 

(4) Women werc^ represented in geiieral by womenA " Boy 
Oleopetra” was unknown to the Hindu stage.” 

(5) The precise division of the Hindu phiy into acts is a 
feature unknown to the Greeks The division into acts 
proves higher devel(>pment." 

' MacdoueU's StuiBkrit, 

“ HistoiieatEesearebes, \"oL llj p- 191. 

In respect of dress and decorations, thr 0 ‘b<)tu‘e(‘..s oi the liiiidii 
theatre are Suaioiently ample.’^—Heeren's ll.isturi<*n,l Eeseart-Ues, Vid. 1 1 . 
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(6) There was, moreover, no want of instruction for stage 
business, and we have the “asides" and “apart-s" as regularly 
indicated as in the modern theatre in Europe.^ 

hollowing nature closely, the Flindu drama usually blen- 
ded “ seriousness and sorrow with levity and laughter." In 
this respect, the Hindu drama may be classed with much of 
the Spanish and English drama to which, as Schiegel ob- 
serves, “the terms tragedy and comedy are wholly irapplic- 
able, in the sense in which they are employed by the 
ancients.’' 

The higher purpose of the dramatic art was never lost 
sight of by the Hindus, This is a distinguishing feature of 
the Hindu drama, Professor Wilson says ; “ We may, 

however, observe to the honour of the Hindu drama, that 
Parakiya. or she who is the wife of another person, is never 
to be made the object of a dramatic intrigue: a prohibition 
that would have sadly cooled the imagination and curbed the 
wit of Dryden ond Congreve.’’ " 

Sir W. Jones says : “ The dramatic species of entertain- 
ment must have been carried to great perfection when 
Vicramaditya, who reigned in the first century before Christ, 
gave encouragement to poets, philologers, and mathematici- 
ans.” “ But what a course of preliminary mental improve- 
ment,” says Professor Heeren, must the nation have gone 
through ere they could possess a writer like Kaiidasat ere 
they could understand and appreciate his genius !” 

Greater masters of drama, however, lived and died in 
India before Kalidasa; Bkdsa was one of them. Twelve or 
thirteen of his dramas have only lately come to lio-ht- 


, ^ On Mill's institating a eompaiison between tbe Chinese and the Himh, 

drama Professor Wilson says : “ Ihe action of the Chinese nlavs OrnnSil 
tally conducted, and they^re wanting in Che high poetiC^to^^^^ 
distinguish those of the Hindus : at the%.i,ne time ThLyTe tao^Tnious ait 
often interesting. Ihey represent manners and feelings with truth 

They are the works Ota civilized people.-— Mills India, Vol. II, p. 60 ^ 

“ Indeed nothing considered indecorous, whether of a serious or p'hm.v 
oharaoteiv IS allowed to be enacted in the sight or the hearing of 
tators.”-Mnorlonell’3 Sanskrit Uteratuce, p.tsS. ® ^ 
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Love or sringdr, which after hunger is the most, powerful 
emotion in the world, is a leading principle in the dramatic 
literature of the world, and Mrs. Manning .says : ■' Nowhere is 
love expressed with greater force and pathos than in the poetry 
of India. ” » 

The best known dramatists of the Hindus are Kalidasa, 
and Bhavbhuli. Kalidiisa, “ one of the greatest dramatists 
the world has <!ver produced,” flourished in tht' reign of 
Vicranraditya in the first century B.C., wliile Bhavbhuti 
lived many ceuturie.s later. 

The masterpiece of Kalidasa i.s tln^ pl.i.y of Sikuntala, 
The plot of this “astonishing literary performance,” as the 
great Goethe calls it, is taken from the Mahabharata. Pro- 
fessor Heeren speaks in rapturous ternis of this “ far-famed 
drama,” » which is incompar-able for its beauty, cliarm, ten- 
derness and fidelily^ to nature, and which, in fact, stands af, 
the head of the dramatic literature of the. world. He says : 

And we must, in truth, allow Kalidasa to be one of thos»' 
poets who have done honour not merely to t heir nation but to 
all civilized mankind. ” ‘ 

Augustus Schlegel the foremost German Sanskril ist, says 
of Sakimtala, ihat it presents “through its Oriental brilli- 
ancy of colouring, so striking a resemblance to our (English) 
romantic drama that it might be suspected that tht' love of 


' Ancient and Mediseval India, Vol. II, p. us. 

“Professor Wilson says : “There liaving been two Kalidn.siis in Indifi 
and the existence of a Kalidasa at the court of Bhoja. i.s no arguraeut against' 
Aniar^ being conteinporary with another haul of the same name, o “their 
iMth having dounsh«l long anpinor to the reign of t he prinee. '' Professor 
Wilson then process to explain the cause of such ivihl i-riticism, which lu' 
•says is twotol.l ._ 1 Ihe disputants run into the opposite vice of incredulit,v 
in order to avonl being thought credulous. (2) “ I’heir opposition (.o thV 
many claims of Hinduism is not founded so much in gi-cater Icarniin' or 

n in t>'V 0 iir of their own eouutrv and 

Ingh conceit of their own abilities. See Mill's Historv of India, Ih-l. J, p. 


= Manning’s Ancient and Mediiijval India, Vol. If, p. IT I, 
^ HisWrical Researches, Vol. 11, p. 1<.)4. 



Shakespeare has influenced the translator, were it not that 
other Orientalists bore testimony to his fidelity. ” ^ 

Alexander Von Humboldt also notes the masterly mode 
in which Kalidasa describes “ the influence of nature upon 
the minds of lovers, his tenderness in the expression of feel- 
ings, and above all the richness of his creative fancy. ” *- 

■‘Her {Sakuntala’s) love and sorrow,” says Dr. Sir W. 
Hunter, “ have furnished a theme for the great European poet 
of our age. ” Goethe sings : — 

WoulcUt tlioi\ the .young \-eavs blossom and the fruit of its deoline, 

And all by which the soul is charmed, enraptured, feasted, fed. 

Would.st thou the Earth and Heaven itsself in one sole name combine, 

I name thee, O Sakuntala ! and all at once i.s said. 

Professor Macdonell says: “ It is a fact worth noting that 
the beginniflg of one of the most famous of modern European 
dramas has been modelled on that of a celebrated Sanskrit 
play. The prelude of Sakuntala suggested to Gcethe the plan 
of the prologue on the stage in Faust.” 

As regards the diction of the Hindu drama, Professor 
V7ilson says: “ It is impossible to conceive language so beauti- 
fully musical or so magnificently grand as that of the verses of 
Bliavbhuti and Kalidasa. ” ^ 

Professor Macdonell® says; “In comparison with the 

^ Monier Williams’ Sakuntala, Preface. 

Sehlegei (History of Literature, p 115) says : Wliat we chiefly admire 
in their poetry is that tender fondness of solitude and the animated vegetable 
kingdom that so attract us in the drama of Sakuntala, the traits of female 
grace and fidelity and the excjuisite loveliness of childhood, of such prominent 
interest in the older epics of India. We are also struck with the touehing 
pathos accompanying deep moral feeling.” 

■2 Ancient and Medheval India, Vol. II,- p. 142. 

* History’’ of Sanskrit Literature, p. 416. 

* Wilson’s Theatre of the Hindus, Vol I, p. 63. As an instanee of the 
great diversity of composition, I may mention the fact that the first 
atanzas of Sakuntala exhibit eleven kinds of metre, 

® History of Sanskrit, Literature#:pvS64 
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Greek and the modern drama, Na-tiire occiipi.es a much 
more impoi'tant. place in Sanskrit plays,” Of Sakantala, 
Diishyanta says : — 

Hei' lip is ruddy as au opeuiiig l>iid, 

Her grauccful arms I't'sernble tender shonts, 

Attractive as the Idoem upon tlie tree, 

Tlie glow of yoiitti is sprea<l on all hca* limhs. 

Another cehdirated play of Kalidasa is Vie/mraa and 
Urvasi, Comparing this play with Sakuntala, Professor 
Wilso.a soys: “There is the same vivacity of description and 
tenderness of fe<‘ling in both, the lik(‘ dedicate beauty in the 
thoughts and ext]-em<‘ elegance in the style. It may be diffi- 
cult to dcnid(^ to wliich the palm belongs, but the story of th(i 
present play is perhaps more skilfully woven, and the incidents 
arise out of each other more naturally than in Sankiintala, 
while, on the othei' hand, there is perhaps no one personage 
in it so interesting as the heroine of that drama.” He adds: 

“ The chiei' charm of this piece, however, is its poetry. The 
story, the situation and the characters are ail highly imagina- 
tive, and nothing, if partiality for his work does not mislead 
the translator, can surpass the beauty and justice of many of 
the thoughts. ” 

Prof Maedonell says : “ The richness of creative fincy 
which Kalidasa displays and his skill in the expression of 
tender feeling, assign him a high place among the dramatists 
of the world.” ^ 

The story is founded o,n a legend from the 8atpaih 
Brahmana. Vicrama (a- king) loves Urvasi (a nymph of 
Heaven), and his love is not rejected; but he is warned that' 
if he is ever seen by her naked or unveiled, she shall be 
banished. This is a myth, and the high drama, tic treatanent 
of this scientific myth does the highest credit to t.he wisdom, 
observatioii andv ltvxrning of Kalidasa. Ex.planati<.>nB of this 


^ MaodonelFsBaiaskrit JUiteratarej p. 353, 



Another explanation is that Pururavas (or Vicrama) personi- 
fies the sun, whilst Urvasi is the morning mist (see Cham- 
ber s Eueyclopasdia, S. F. Pururavas). Urvasi is an apswa 
and we find in GoldstLicker s dictionary that the apsaras •< are 
personifications of the vapours which are attached by the sun 
and formed into mists or clouds. ” Apsaras is derived from 
ap = waters, and saras = who moves. t Professor Goldstucker 
holds, therefore, that the legend represents the absorption by 
the sun of the vapour floating in the air. When Pttruravas 
becomes distinctly visible, Urvasi vanishes, because when the 
sun shines forth the mist is absorbed. Efruaa?: afterwards 
becomes a swan in the Satpath, hxxi Kalidasa changes the 
nymph into a climbing plant. “ In Greece, Daphne becomes 
1 laurel, because the country abounds in laurels, which are 
rnamfest so soon as the sun has absorbed the mist,” 

Bhavbhuti’s popularity perhaps rivalled that of Kalidasa. 
Pmfessor Wilson bears testimony to the extraordinary beauty 
md power of his language, and attributes his peculiar talent 
or describing nature in her magnificence to his early familia- 
■ity with the eternal mountains ;and forests of Gondwana. 
His best-known plays are the Uttara Ram, Gha/rita and 
Malati Madhava. As regards the former. Professor Wilson 
ays: “It has more pretensions to genuine pathos than 
lerhaps any other specimen of Hindu theatre. The mutual 
orrows of Rama and Sita in their state of separation are 
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of the beOAi ideal oi heroic bearing and, ol: Uie d'oties of .a 
wa.rrior ri,!id princtc A. htghei' elevalwih cnii scarcely be 
selected for The true ypirit of ciiivalry pervades the 

cBcoiinter of the two yoiiiig princes. Some brilliant thoughts 
occur, the justice and beauty of which are not surpassed in 
any literature,” 

As regards MaUi'ti Madhava Prof, Wilson says: “it 
offers nothing to offend tlie most fastidious delicacy, and may 
be compared in this respect advantageously with raany oi the 
dramas of Modern hlui’ope. which tre;it> oi: t!u3 passion 
that constitutes its subject, liie manruu’ in whicli love 
is here depicted is vvi:>rtliy of ol)S(:'rvatiou, as eorri‘.ctiiug a 
mistaken notion of the intluence wliicli the pa,ssion exercises 
over the luinds of the natives of at least one |)ortion of Asia. 
However intense the fr'oliug — a-iid i.t is represented as suffi- 
ciently powerful to eudaoger existimce— it partakes in no 
.respect of the impetuosity which it has |:>leased the writeisot;' 
the. West t(..) a-ttributiC to tin:- people oi th.e iaast. 

Tlic ba:iS)aiHjuis iiJitiuiis whose iiilium 
Is wild tlesiit*, lieroe as t4uj suD tlu 

The heroine of this drama is loved his a/ worn an, 
She is no goddess in blie estimation of her lover. Tlie 
passion of Malatl is i;<pially intense \vitli thah of Juliets 
Thc^ .fiirvoiir of fittaclniient whicli iiiiites the diffei'eiit 

■ personages 0.1 blie drama s<,> i.iKiissolubly in life aiid.deatl.i is.,,' 

■ creditable to the Hindu national charaetei,'. Unless instances - 
of such disinteriisted luiioil lia<L existed, tlie iiuthor ci)uld 
scarcely have conceived, much less pictured it. 

Altogether, Alciiai'i Madluiva is one of the inost charming, 
powerful and refined representations of the emotion of love to 
be found in the literature of any nation, 

:The political life, and i,naiinei’s .of, the tlin,d;us;''afe 
■tidepicted 'by '• Visakhadatta' :inv ,hi,s, cel(ffirate(:ly;|>'lay,:f 


,,t,,’WilHonh,;Xh'r*atre VoIhi5.pia:|S|,;;p| 



nrt.\>iA, 


‘■'Wiip wS 


RitkslictscL .It I'itiS' tlio stir <■ 


;'t.C 


of 


JiitV ti 


loss 


iiigG,oiiitv oi polit:iL*ril aini coiirt ciiid, tlio staunch 


ficiclitj' wliicli MppefU's u>;- the uoifurni cha.rptcteristic of servants 
emissaries and friends, ;i singular feature in the Hindu 
character,’’ which, Profr^ssor Wilson remarks, "'it has not 
w.holl^' lost. Pioinssoi Wilson adds; ‘‘It is cU political or 
historical drai'na, and unfolds the political |:>oliey rrf Clianakva, 
the Machiavel of India, in ;i most ingenious manner. Tlie plot 
of the (loiin .0 s,ingiiiaiiy coiiiurms to* one of the unities, and 
the occiitTen,ces are all subservient to one action-^the concilia- 
tion <jf Raknshusa. This is never l»")st sight' of from, first to 
last . witliout being made unduly prominent. It- may be 


difficuit in the whole range pf drairmtic lifrrntivre to iiml 


a 


■rOJ-f', 


»*1 


more surcessfal Rlugfiofion of tJte 

* ■ ' ' A- 

fl.ie MrieJwhM'vOM-. o.r the To}’ Cl'irt, by Maharaja.- Sud- 
,. . raka, possesses coiisiderabie dramatic merit. , .The interest 
is rarely suspended, an(.i in every case the apparent inter- 
.P.roption is with great ' ingenuity , made subservient to the 
■■‘coiiimon design; ..I he connection of the two. plots is iniich 

■better, iiiaintained than in the .ydiiy we ' iisiially . refer to as a^ 

' ...■ happy specimen, of such a. eombinatioip The. Spanish Frair.” 
.'■The 'deposition of Palaka is inte.rw.oven with the main, slory- 
so. intimately., that 'it could' not' be detached 'fro.ni it ' without 
: dnj'Uiy/ a.n.d yet it , never becomes so proniiiienfe as- to divert 
. ... 'a.tttention fron..i that' to which it is only an .append age.” - 

. The ,; heim ot 'the play,, however, '.is Samsthanaka,. the 
v;.: Raja's brother-i,.ii-!aw. ‘ “ A chameter so utterly ccinteinptible 
o,h.as''perhaps. been sciarcely .ever delineated..'. . It w'ould'be verv ■■ 

‘ ’ml" ' 

..interesting;' to CO m'par this dra'ina for its merit of u'nity.with .: 
:'Tfi6[\M&r6ha/nt of, Vendee' <yr^ The ■■:2huo. Meddle tKinsmenh.,'!^ 
^;;pf.','the,:best 'English; dramas/ of. wMeh.. the^ 'wudetplot 
'tf'M::mlomely^\conn£etedwM^ the ^nain.'^dotT 


Hindus; ■ p... 254. '' “ Tlie'-aatiicir.' is.^' 

WMassiagef of ■ t|:ie 

hA/vS'Wfisows 'Theatre of ahe::HiBc&s IS.!, ■ 
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One more play ^ and I have done. The celebrated drama, 
Frabodha Ghandrodaya, by Krishna Misra, is much admired 
by Professor Lassen/^ who calls it peculiarly Indian, and 
‘‘ unlike anything in the literature of other countries. The 
allegorical personifications are nob only well sustained but 
are wonderful, and the whole plot constructed with so much 
ability as to excite the adpiiration of all readers.” 

Much of that of . the, Hindus,” says .P,rofessor Wilson,' 
“'may compete siiceessfully with the great number of dra,inatie 
productions of modern Hurope, and offers no afiinity to the 
monstrous and crude, abortions which p],’eeeded the introduction 
of the legitimate drama in the West,” 


' LYEIC POETRY. 

And fill tliis song of Jai Deva with thee, 

And make it wise to teach, strong to redeem, 

And sweet to living souls. Thou, mystery ; 

Thou, Light of Life ! Thou, Dawn beyond the dream ! ' ■ 

— Hymiiito Yulmii.. ' 

.The Lyric poetry of 'the Hindus :i,s the finest uf its kind 
in the world, for the reason that the language in which it is 
written is the most melodious and musical on earth. As 
Professor Wilson remarks, the poetry of the Hindus can 
never be properly appreciated by those who are ignorant of 
Sanskrit. Moreover, owing to the peculiarities of life and 
character of the Hindus, Europeans can hardly be expected 
to fully appreciate and enioy their poetry, as they 
neither fully understand their character, nor fully enter into 
their feelings and sympathise with them. To the 

^ Tbere are many other dramas of considerable merit and high reputei 
Jfafeatir by Bhav Bhuti, by Sri Hari^h Deo, Maharaja 

of &shmir, and ymi Samhara are among those which can be advantage* 
ousiy compared with similar dramas in the Hteratuare of other 
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Bharata’s conduct in following Rama into the jangle and 
entreating him to return to Ayodhia is as natural as any- 
thing in the world, while to Mr, Talboys Wheehu', the 
historian of India, it appears contrary to hinnaii nature !! ’’ 
As Mr. Wheeler regards the venerable Dasratha as sham- 
ming when he gives vent to sorrow after having seittenced 
Ranni to exile to keep a vow, what would he have thought 
of the Hindu ladies of the present day had he known thaii 
they would die or snifer anything rather than open their 
lips even to tliose wlio are dearei’ Is) them than life ilaeli; 
when they think modesty forbids their doing so, even wlien 
life itself is in danger? Hindu ideas of duty, obe(lience iind 
modesty are much more complex and advanced than those 
of other nations. vStill, when Hindu Lyric Poetry has been 
properly iudged, the praise has been liberal, and approbation 
emphatically expressed. 

Professor Macdouell says: “It is impossible even for the 
Sanskrit scholar who has not lived in India, to appreciate 
fully the merits of this later poetry, much more so for those 
who can only become acquainted with it in translation. For, 
in the first place the metres, artificial and elaborate though 
they are, have a beauty of their own which cannot be 
reproduced in another language. Again, to understand it 
thoroughly the reader must have seen the tropical plains and 
forests of Hindustan steeped in intensive sunshine or bathed 
in brilliant moonlight: he must have viewed the silent 
ascetic seated at the foot of the sacred fig-tree, he must have 
experienced the feelings inspired by the approach of the 
monsoon, he must have watched beast and bird disporting 
himself in tank and river. He must know the varying 
aspects of Nature in the different seasons ; in short, he must 
be acquainted with all the sights and sounds of an Indian 
landscape, the mere allusion to one of which may call up 
some familiar scene or touch chord of sentiment. Othei*- 
wise, for instance, the mango-tree, the red asoka, the 
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orange kadamba, the various creepers, tlie diSerent kinds of 
lotus, the mention ot each of which should convey a vivid 
picture, are but empty names : without a knowledge, moreover, 
of the habits, modes of thought and traditions of the people, 
much must remain meaningless. But those who are properly 
er|iiipped can see many beauties in classical Sanskrit poetry 
which are entirely lost to others. Thus a ilistinguishod 
scholar known to the present writer has ent«u-ed so fully into 
the spirit of that poetry that he is unable lo derive plmsure 
fToin any of herd ' 

GIM Govinda is the finest extant specimen of Hindu 
Lyric Poetry, and it is <lifficult to find in any languge lyrics 
that can vie with it in melody and grace. Mr. Griffith 
says: ''The exquisite melody of the verse ean only be 
appreciated by those wlro can enjoy the original.” - 

Profi^ssor Macdonell says: “Tint great perfection of form, 
Jayadeva has Imre attained, by combining grace of diction 
with ease in handling the most difficult UKga'e, has not 
failed to win the admiration of all who lire capable of 
reading the original Sanskrit. M'aking abundant use of 
alliteration and the most complex rhymes occurring as in the 
Naloclaya, not only at the end, but in the uriddle of metrical 
lines, the poet has adapted the most varied and melodious 
measures to the expression of exuberant eroti(* tunotions, 
with a; skill which could not he surpasmd. It seems 
im possible to reproduce Jayadt^va’s verse aderjuately in 
English garb.” - 

Schlegel says: ‘'Tender delicacy of feeling and elegale 
love cast a halo over Indian poeti'y,” and "the whole is 
recast in the mould of harmonious softness, a-ml is reflolent 
■ of rdegaic sweetness,” ^ 

^ MacdonelTs Sanskrit Literature, |)* 

Aneient and Mcdijvval Irnlia, V^ol. II, p. 2r»9. 

Sanskrit Literature, p. “ It is not possibU^ to nnitfUe in 

Uh)i the almost iuiinite resources of the eomplieated juid ainujst entirely 
< 4 uantitativa elassioal Sanskrit measures/’ p. .*54:9. 

* SoiailegeFs History of Literature, p. 117 . 
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Gita Gov'^aida Iia.^ beeii Jiiialyfecal by Ltibs^r-n in his Latin 
f.riinsL-itit.iii, !>eaiitifiiUy translated in GcniKHi by Riickert, 
anti lias been dwelt upon with admiration by Sir W. Jones 
ill his essay oa the Mystical Poetry of the Hindus. 

Professor Heereii says : The Hindu lyric surpassed that 
of the Greelcs in adniitting b:)th the rhyme and blank 
verse.*’ * He fiirtlier says: ‘‘How iniich of the beauty of a 
lyric must inevitably be lost in a prose translation it would 
be superfluous to remark : and yet it is impossible to read 
the GUa Guvinda without being charmed ...... It is 

impossible, however, not to notice the extreme richness of 
the poet’s fancy, the strength and vivacity of bis sentiment 
particularly observable in his delicate taste for the beauties 
in general, and which not even the ardour of passion was 
able to extinguish.” - 

“ CrfJa Croviiidct exhibits,” says Mr. Elphinstone, ‘‘ in 
perfection the i luxuriant imagery and the voluptuous softness 
of the Hindu school.” ’*• 

Another Hindu lyric is the UUu 6Vi.ngrra/o someth irig 
like “ Thompsons Seasons ” in the English language. M.rs. 
Manning says about it. : Eiia Sangraky a lyric poem by 
Kalidasa, is uiueh admired not only by^ the natives of India, 
but by almost all students of Sanskrit literature, 

Mr, Griflith, in his translation oi RiGi SanyraJiB&ys:- 
Sir \V. Jones speaks ill rapturous terms mf the beautiful 
and natural sketclies with which it abounds;’ and after 
expressing his own admiration, adds, ‘ it is much to be 
regretted that it is impossible to translate the whole. 

Histurica-l Rcse^u'cheti, Yol. IL p. .187, 

- Ancient- and Media* vai India, pin ISO and 100.^ .Jaideva, its autTlKU' 
was born, as he liinis-eU says, at Kendiili, sititated either in Caiinga or ii.} 
liurdwau. 

^ History < a India, p. 1*5U. 

^ Histuricul Hesearche.s, Vol. II. Fror'easor Von B<,»hlen translatt;d 
it into German and Latin in 1840 A. D. 

^ Mamiing's Ancient and Mtsdiivval India, Yol lij p. 205. 



Professof Macdonell sayss: “Perhaps no other work (of 
Kalidasa) manifests so strikingly the poet’s deep sympathy 
with nature, his keen power of observation and his skill in 
depicting an Indian landscape in vivid colours.” ^ 

Lyric poetry was extensively cultivated in India. Sir 
W. Hunter says : “ The Medimval Brahmans displayed a 
marvellous activity in theological as well as lyric poetry.” 

Professor Macdonell says ; “ Bearing evidence of oreat 
wealth of observation and depth of feeling, the Hindu Lyrics 
are often drawn by a master hand. Many of them are in 
matter and form gems of perfect beauty.” - He adds: “ Some 
of its gem.s are well worthy of having inspired the genius of 
Heine to produce such lyrics as Hie Lotosblume and Aitf 
Flugeludes Gesanges.” 

The Bringara Satak of Bhartari Hari is a matchless gem 
of perfect beauty. Of the Amara Satak, Professor Macdonell 
says: “ The author is a master in the art of painting lovei-s 
in all moods, bliss, dejection, anger, and devotion, He is 
e, specially skilful in depicting the various stages of estiunge- 
inent and reconciliation. It is remarkable how, with a 
subject so limited in situations and emotions so similar, the 
poet succeeds in arresting the attention with .surprising 

turns of thought and with subtle touches which are ever 
uew.” ” 

Special charm must attach to Hindu Lyric Poetry, 
for, as Mrs. Manning remarks: “Nowhere is love expressed 
with greater force or pathos than in the poetry of the 
Hindu, s.” ‘ ' 

Megh, Diitu i,s an excelleut example ot purely doscriptiv'e 
poetry. Professor H. H. Wilson says : “ The language (of 
Megh Duta) although remarkable For the richness of its com- 

^ MacdoxielFs Sanskiit Literatim S37. 

: ^.'MaedonelFs, Samkrit- Literature," p. 342,: ■ 

India, 
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pounds, is not disfigured by tlieir extravagance, and^ the order 
of the. sentences is in general the natural one. The metre 
combines melody and dignity in a very extraordinary manner, 
and will bear an advantageous comparison ,w.ith the best 
specimens of uniform verse in the poetry of any language, 
living or dead.''^' 

Principal Tawiiey says : “ The Megh Diita is a perfect 
work of art.” 


Faiiche says : The Megh. Data is withoutr a rival in the 


whole elegiac literature of Europe.” 

Prof. Monier Williams says : combines the majesty of 

Homer with the tenderness of Virgil, the luxuriance of O vid 


and the depth of Shakespeare. And yet it is simple and 
contains enough to suggest the old Athenian boast of beauty 
without extravagance.”® 

Dr. Bhau Daji says : '' The Megh Data is one of the best 


and sublimest productions of the human mind,” 

; Mr.'R. C. Dott' says : '' Kalidasa’s Megh Data- is a lyrical 
gem so musical, so pathetic and yet so sublime that there is 
nothing equal to it either in Sanskrit or any other literature.” 
''It is woven into such grand and majestic poetry and a 
theme so beautiful and sublime that imagination can conceive 
nothing lovelier or loftier than that.” 

, ..'.Mr. Elphinstone 'says : “ It is, impossible , tO' conceive 
laiiguage so beautifully musical or so magnificently grand as 
thatjof :many verses, of Kalidasas Olond Messengerr y^ 
Professor Max Muller says It is a grand production.” 


^ ^ Professor Maedoneli says : " The theme is a message which i 
an exile sends by a cloud to his wife dwelling far away. The 
idea has been borrowed and applied by Schiller in his Maria 


where the captive queen of Scots calls on the clouds 



as they fly southwards to greet the land of her youth,”® 


bpWilson’s EBsaj^skYoL 

.: Histoiw ■ of;'' :Sailskrit literature, ■ ^ p. ■ BSS,#: 
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labour and severe study, owes its origin solely to the iiitelli- 
grence and wisdom of the ancient Hindus. 

O 

PancJitcfjntra is far and away the best masterpiece in the 
whole fabulous literature of the world ; nay, it is the source 
from which the entire literature of fables, Asiatic or European, 
has directly or indirectly emanated. Mr. Elphinstone says ; 
^‘In the composition of tales and fables they ■( Hincltif^) o/pinaT 
to have been the insf/nictors of the rest of mankinds The 
most ancient-known fables (those of Bidpai) have been found 
almost unchanged in their Sanskrit dress: and to them almost 
all the fabulous relations of other countries have been clearly 
traced by Mn Colebrooke, the Baron-de-sacy and ' Professor 
. Wilson."*^ 

The famous historian Ferislita, says. : Paochhantra ^'was 
sent by the King. of India to Nausherwan, King of Persia, with 
, a chess board, when it -was rendered „ into Pahlavi to.ngue by 
Boozoorjmehr, his vizier.’^ The Kalala Damiia, translated .into 
Pahlavi from Sanskrit was rendered into Arabic by Ibn oo.f 
Mukba in. the reign of Haroon-ul-Rashid, and .in' the reigii of 
Sultan Beiram Ghiznevy, it was converted into Persian from 
■'the Arabic .and. subsequently in the reign of Sultan Husein 
. 'Mirza Khvvaruzmy, Mu! la Hassan "Vl^aiz Ivashfy rendered the 
nld' Persian, work, full of xirabic words and of Arabic poetry, 

' into plain, and elegant Persian,, to which, he gave the name of 
Anw^ar Suheli.”^ 

' v Professor Macdonell says: The Arabic version is of 
great importance as the source of other versions which exercis* 
ed very great infliience in shaping the literature of the Middle 
Ages in Europe. .These versio.ns of it were the latci Syriac 


1 History of India, pp, 156 and 157. For a guide to further ^qiiiry as 
to the Hindu origin of European fables, see 'rransaeti-uis ot the R. A. b,, 
Vnl T- n. ■ 155. H.. a. Wilson's analydcal,H,cco"«nt ot the Panehtantra/ 
«« The CO! nplicated system, c)f story-telling, tale witriin tale like the xArabiaai 

Nights, seems also ro have been of tneir. invention, as aa-e_tr e subjects 
of inaoy well-known tales and romances, Orieniai and European. — 
Eiphinstone’s History of India, 

'Brigg’s Ferishta,, Vol,; I, ,pp. , 149 .and 150, , (Ed, 1S29J 
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(C 1000 A.D.), the Greek (>1180), the Persian (C 1130), recast 
later (C 1494) under the title of Anwar-i-Suhaili or Lights of 

Canopas, the old Spanish (1251) and the Hebrew one made 
about 1250 A.D, 


The fourth stratum of translation is represented by John 
of Capua s rendering of the Hebrew version into Latin 

(C 1270)j entitled Directorum Hiimanae Vitae, which was 
printed about 1480. 


Fiom John of Gapuas work was made, at the instance 
of Duke Eberhardt^of Wortemberg, the femous. . German 
ver-sion, ‘‘ Das Bucli Der Byspel der alten Wysen,"' or Book of 
Apologues of the ancient sages, first printed about 1481. 
The fact that four dated editions appeared at TJlm between 
1483 and 1485 and thirteen more down to 1492 is a sufilcieiitly 
eloquent proof of the iniportance of this work as a means of 
instruction and amusement during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. The Directorum w'as also the source of the Italian 


version printed at Venice in 1552, from which came the 

English translation of Sir Thomas North (1570). The latter 
was thus separated from the Indian original by five interven- 
ing translations and a thousand yeans of time.” ^ 

Hr. Sir W. W. Hunter says : “ The fables of animals, 

familiar to the Western world, from the time of iEsop down- 
wards, had their original home in India, The relation 
between the fox and the lion in the Greek versions has no 
reality in nature, but it was based upon the actual relation 
between the lion and his follower, the jackal, in the Sanskrit 
stories. I (mchtantTCO was translated into the aneipnt 
Persian in the sixth century A.D., and from that rendering 
all the subsequent versions in Asia Minor and Europe have 
been derived. The most ancient animal fables of India, 
are at the present day the liursery Stories of Mngland^^^^ 
America. The graceful Hindu imagination delighted also in 

Mac^onell’s Sanskrit laterafcure, p. 417. 
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fairy tales, and the Sanskrit compositions of this class are the 
original source of many of the faiVv t. • » , • 

and Christendom.- ^ 

La Fontaine" acknowledges his indebtedness for a laree 

^-t of h,s work to the Indian sage Pilpaj, (Eidpail 

Vidyapati). 

Professor Max Muller says : “The King of Persia, Khusro 

aNausherawan (531-579 A.D.), sent his physician. Barzoi, to 

India in order to translate the fables of the Panchtavtra 

from Soanskrit into Pahlavi”=^ The eSyriac translation was 

made about 570 A-D. and called Kalilag and Bamnag. An 

Arabic translation from Pahlavi, called Kalilah and Diranah 

was made in the 8th century by a Persian convert who died 

in 760 A.D ^ Hitc2Jdesa (Mta-good and «^dcsa=advice) 

as Mr. Manning says, is the form in which the old Sanskrit 

fables became introduced into the literature of nearly every 
known language. ■ ' / •' 

Hitopdesa, owing to its intrinsic merit, is one of the most 
popular works in Sanskrit literature. The following stanzas 
dealing with the transitoriness of human life near the end of 
Book IV have a peculiar pensive beauty of their own .-— 

A.S on tlio niig'hty ocGQiO^s WQ)?©® 

Two floating log’s together corn©, 

And having met for ever part : 

So briefly joined are livinsf thin 2 *s '‘' 

These lines are the source of Mathew Arnold’s beautiful 

lines in his poem T'hc ^Tsttolcc Mtr . 


^ Imperial. Gazetteer, ‘‘ India/* p. 238, 
Macdonell’^ Ijiterature, p. 418. 


„^ean^ it,, teach ,ns'?: p..; 93.. '-The" Fanchtantra 'wm 
^slated into Persian m the sixth century by order of Kausherawan 

and lastly into Preneh.**— Heeren4 
Historical Researches, Vol. II, p. 200, 

Sanskrit ; Ijiterature, /.p./ 4X7.' 
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Like driftwood spars, which meet and pass 
Upon the boundless ocean-plain, 

So on the sea of life, alas ! 

Man meets man, — meets 'and quits again. 

Prof. Macdonell says : “ The two Chinese eneyclopiedias, 
the older of which wss completed in 668 A.D., contain a large 
number of Indian fables translated into Chinese, and cite no 
fewer than 202 Buddhist works as their sources.’’ 

maintains the Indian origin of the fables common 
to India,: and Gr«:‘ecr*, which proves tlio antiquity of the Hindu 
fables. - 

Professoi,' Weber says ; '' Allied ti> the fiibles are the , fairy 
tales and romances, in, which the luxuriaDt fancy of the 
Hindus has, in the most \voriderful degree, .put forth all its 
peculiar grace and charm A" 

Professor Wilson says : The fables <„)f the Hindus are : a 
sort of machinery to which, there is ,iio parallel in the fa.Lling 
literature of Greece and Rome.”-'*- He also says that the H.indO: 
literature contained collections of domestic narrative to an 
extent 6W^:)a.s‘smg those of cmy oilier people. 

Mrs. Manning thus remarks on the Panchtaiitra : Each 
fable will be found to illustrate and exemplify some reflection 
on worldly vicissitude or some precept for human conduct ; 
and instead of being aggregated promiscuously or without 
method, the stories are all strung together upon a connected 
thread and arranged, in a framework of continuous narrative, 
out of which they successively spring/’- 


M-acclonelFs Sanskrit Literatiire, p. 3^^ 

® Weber’s Indian Literature, p. 211. “The table reported by Arrian 
of Hercules having searehed the whole Indian ocean and found the pearl 
with whieh he used to adorn his daughter, is of Hindu origin.^’*^ 
Eeeren’s Historical Bresearches, ToL II, p.,Ai71.. 

' /’V, Weber’s' Indian liiterature,: p. 21B.:V 

;;'i-Wilson’s: Essays, ;VoL'' 

Ancient and ' Mediaeval .India, ' VoL , JI, ^.'^274*.;;^.,., ■ 



A carefbl study of the saqiect 'wili show that even the 
books which appear te have a distinctive Persian character 
and are generailv rew'arded to be of 


j rersiaii origiB are in 

reality Hiudu to^ the core, Uoont Biomstieriia remarks : ''The 


thousand and 




JLT 




mts. so iiiiiversaliv kiOiwn in 


li.nroij 


a. Hindu original tra:ns fated iiitu Persiai 


a: 




'■O 


other languages. In Saiiskri.t the nan 






Prifaf katkcC^ 


Professor Lassen of Far: 
Entertainments cire of Hindu <->rigio, 


asserts laia/t " 11:11,^ AraDiaii ,Ai^iits 






Apart frooi the authority of so many learned Orieiicalists in 
mr of the Hindu origin of this literature, and the express 

historical evidence as to the transmission of the Hindu fe.,„ 

t'O Arabic and Persia, there' is overwlielmi'ng internai e*videiic( 
in the fables themselves to support the asse:rr.iori that' tlic 
Hindus, have been tiie teachers of the rest of riiaokiiid in 
important branch of literature. Take, for iiistanee, the 
of a. particular iabie. In the Pane lit antra, there is a sfci>ry of a 
female bird who wushed t«.'k inakcj her ,oest 'further inlaocl, 
because on the day of full moon tlie sea woii,M be sweeiiiiify 
over the , place where ' she then was. But the male 
objects, believiiigr that he 'was as strong as the sea a 


ii' licit' ill 


>o\ 
/ 


could .not eneroach iiijon his nest." (Bei:ife:v, 'Po! 

Now^ t,iiis store is, as Pro.iessor Wi.iso:n 'rernarks, o:iie of 
decisive proofs of the Iiidiaii origin of the fables. . The name 
of the bird .in Arabic is TUaivi a word 'which cannot be 
'resolved to any satisfactory Arabic root. It is “only at ran- 
.script ; of the Sanskrit Bengjtli Titih a:n,d ' Hindu 


• If • 

'Ci H >% n.-» ■ 


,' ."Wilson remarks' tliai in 'th,e translation of ' .Panchtantra 
KalakmW'Ci .Damna, the name of the ox in Sanskrit, was Smy i- 
tmka, whence the Arabic ShmizebehoMid those of the jack'a'Is 
Karataka , and ' Damnaka, w.hence' the ' Arabic Kalmki d 


Theogoaj.' of' the Hindus,' 


See 


Alt. IV, p. 
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Deirana. The tale of Ahmed and Pari Banix befrays palp- 
ably its Indian origin. Pari Bkanu is decidedly a Hindu 
name. The eldest td’ the three princes, Pn’nce Husein, in 
search of some extraordin:uy rarity which may entitle him to 
the hand of the Princess Nuran Nihar, repairs to the Indian 
city, Bisnagar (decidedly an Indian name) a metropolis of 
e.xtraordinary wealth and population. 

Mr. Deslongchamps say.s ; “ The book of Sindebad i.s of 
Indian origin, and .adds that the under- mentioned three stories 
were in a special degree derived from the original. (I) The 
Arabic stoiy ot a king, his son, his lavourities and .seven 


Vazirs. (2) The Hebrew rom.ince of the Parables of Sende- 
bar, and (3) tire Greek romance of Syntipas. From the 
Hebrew romance above described, Deslongchamps derives “the 
history of the seven sages of Rome,” Historia septem sapicu- 
tan Romce, a very popular work in Europe for three centiirie.s. 

Professor Macdoncll says: “Nothing perhaps in the 
history of the migration of Indian tales is more remarkable 
than the story of Barlaam and Josaphat At the Court of 
Khalif Almansur (753-774), under whom Kalalah and 
Damnah was translated into Arabic, there lived a Christian 
known as John of Damascus who wrote in Greek the story 
of Barlaam and Josaphat as a manual of Christian 
theology...... The hero of the story. Prince Josaphat, has 

an Indian origin, being in fact no other than Buddha. The 
name has been shown to be a. corruption of Bodhisabwa, a 
well-known designation of the Indian reformer. Josaphat I’ose 
to the rank of a saint both in Greek and Roman Churohes...... 

lhat the founder of an Oriental religion should have developed 
into a Christian saint is one of the most astounding facts in 
religious history.”^ 

Professor Wilson says: “In a manuscript of the Parable of 
which existed in the British Museum, it is repea, - 


MaoiIoneU’s Sanskrit Literature, p. 42ti. 
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tedly asserted in anonymous Latin notes that the work 
was translated out of the Indian language into Persian and 
Arabic, and from one of them into Hebrew. Seiidebar is also 
described as a, chief of the Indian Brahmans, and Beibar, the 
king, as a king of India.” — ISlIis’ Metrical .Rtmumees, Yoi. Ill, 

A decisive proof of 8indebad being an Indian is the direct 
evidence on tlie subject, of the eminent Arabic writer, Massudi. 
In his “(hilderi Meadows” (Migij^bl-Zehe])), in a chapter on 
the ancient kings of India, lie speaks of a,n Indian philosopher 
named Smdebad, who was conhemptaTiiy with Kuntsh, and 
was the author of the work entitled, The Story of Seven 
Yazirs, the tutor, the young man and the wife of the king.” 

‘ This is the work,” he adds, -‘which is called the book of 
Sendebad.” 

By his interesting anabasis of the S^i/ntipa^s and the Pa'c- 
ahles of Sendeha/lp Professor Wilson clearly shows that the 
stories are one and alKof Hindu origin.- He also shows that 
the “ Seven Sages of Rome ” is also of Hindu origin. Besides 
thevse fables and stories, says Professor Wilson, “various 
narrativ of Indian origin forced their way individually and 
imcoiineetediy to Europe.”^ 

Sir John Ma.lcolm says: “Those who rank the highest 
among Eastern nations for genius have employed their talents 
in works of fiction, and have added to the moral lessons they 
desired to convey so much of grace and ornament that their 
volumes have found currency in' every nation of the world.” 

^ Wilson's Sii-uskrit Ess^iys, Vol. II, pp. 99 and JOO. 

Ibid, p. 101. 

■’ Wilson’s Sanskrit Essays, Yol. 11, Pv 1^1- 

^ He fixed the Crusades as the time of the emigration to Europe of 
some of the well-known works of this kind, such as : |i| The Katha 
Saritasagar, (2) The Vital 'PanehYinsati, {^) I’hr* ISinhasan^i Bwatrinsati, 
and {4) The Sukasaptati. • The first of these works was a translation of 
Brihat Katha in the Paisaehi language and was ti*aijslated foi- the amuse- 
ment and instruction of Sri Harsh of Kashmir, by theoi-der of his, grand- 
mother, Riiryavati, who became bSaiJr m 1093 A.B. But that the stories 
i>f which it *is made up were of great anticj_mty is proved from the fact 
of one of them tJCcaiiTing in the Odyssey, Iti the fifth book of Katha 
Saritasagar there is a story of a man who beitig ghi|ro’recked is caught . 
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It is thus clear that the Hindus have produced a branch 
of literature the kind of which, in any considerable degree, 
has never been produced by any other nation in the world, 
Asiatic or European, ancient or modern. This wonderful 
phenomenon is thus explained by Professor Heeren. ‘‘The 
poetry of no other nation exhibits in such a striking manner 
the didactic character a,s that of the Hindus ; for, no other 
people were so thoroughly imbued with the persuasion that to 
give and receive instruction was the sole and ultimate object 
of life." ^ 


in a whirlpool, and escapes by jumping up and climbing the branoh oi a 
% tree, apparently the banyan ( Ficus hidim.) celebrated for its_pendu ions 
roots. Professor Wilson here refers toX)dyssey XII, pp- 101-104, where 
U1 vases escapes from a whirlpool by jumping up and clinging , to taa 
branches of a fig tree~probably the Indian fig tree or banyan, the pen- 
dulous branches of which would be' more within reach than those oi the 
Sicilian fig ; and Homer, he thinks, may have borrowed the incident 
from some old Eastern fiction. 

The tale of Edng.Sibi, who ofiered up his life to save a pigeon from 
a hawk, “occurs in a Chinese as well as a Mohammedan form — 
Maodonell's Sanskrit Literature, p. 377. 

" ^ fflgtorical Researches, Vol; n, 
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How charming is divine philosophy, 

Not harsh and crabbed, as dull fools suppose, 

But miisical as Apollo’s flute, 

And a perpetual feast of iiectar’d sweets 
Where no crude surfeit reigns. 

—Milton : Gomus. 

Philosophy is the real ruler of the globe: it lays down 
principles which guide the world. Philosophy shows how 
a transcendent genius exacts homage consciously or 
unconsciously from mankind. It is philosophy that blows 
the trumpet blast, and it is philosophy that blunts the edge 
of the sword. Philosophy reigns supreme, undisputed and 
absolute. It conquers the conqueror and subdues the 
subduer. 

If it is true that a great nation alone can produce 
great philosophers or complete systems of philosophy, 
the ancient Indians may, without hesitation, be pronounced 
bo have been the greatest nation, ancient or modern. 
“ Philosophers,” says Professor Max Muller, “ arise after the 
security of a State has been established, after wealth has 
been acquired and accumulated in certain families, after 
schools and universities have been founded and taste created 
for those literary pursuits which even in the most advanced 
state of civilization must necessarily be confined to but a 
small portion of an ever-toiling community.”^ 

To what high pinnacle of civilization, then, must the 
ancient Indians have reached, for, says Professor May 
Muller further on, that “ the Hindus were a nation of 
philosophers.” ^ 

^ Ancient Sanskrit Literature, pp. 564, £65. 

- Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 31. 
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The philosophy of the Hindus is aiiother proof of 
their superiority in civilization and iiitelleet to the inoderns 
as well as the ancients. Manning says: '' The Hindus had 
the widest range of mind of which man is capable.”^ 

Schlegel speaks of the noble, clear and severely grand 
accents of Indian thought and says : Even the loftiesl 

philosophy of the Europeans, the idealism of reason, as is set 
forth by Greek philosophers, appears in comparison Vitli the 
abundant light and vigour of (irieiital idealism like a feeble 
promethean spark in the full flood of heavenly gloiy of the 
noonday siui — -faltenug and feeble and ever ready to be 
extinguished.”^ 

Professor Weber, speaking of Hindu philosophy, says; 
‘'It is in tliis field and thrit of gTaiinnar that the Indian 
mind attained tlie highest pitch of its marvellous fertility.”'’’ 
“The Hindus” says Max Muller, “ were a people remarkahly 
gifted for j)hilosophicai abstraction.”'^ Schlegel says : 
“India is pre-eminently distinguished for the rna,ny traits of 
original grandeur of thought and of the vvondcuviul remains 
of immediate knowledge.”:; 

Like all other things in India, the Hindu philosophy, 
boo, is on a gigantic scale. Every shade of opinion, oveiy 
mode of thought, every school of philosophy has found its 
expression in the philosophical writings of the Hinrlus and 
received its full development. Sir W. Hunter says: “The 
problem of thought and beiiig, of mind and matter aiul sotil 
apart from both, of the origin of evil, of the sominwni bo’V/iiut 
of life, o( necessity a-nd freewill, and of the relations cf tin; 
creator to the crealurc, and tiie intellc'ctnal proldems, such 
as the compatibility of evil with lihe goodness of God and the. 

* Audeut and Mcdiacal India, VoL 1, ]>. 114, 

“ lliwlory nl' LitKwatiire. 

\V eber’a Indian Litta-atare, |). Ci*. 

* Ancient Sanskrit Litoratnre, |j* 

^ Hintory of kiteratura, p. 126 . 
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iine<.|ual clistribution of happiness and misery in thivS life, 
are endlessly discussed. Bvahmin philosophy exhwfisted 
the possible solutions of these difficulties and of most) of the 
other great problems which have since perplexed Greeks, 
llomans, Mediseval schoolmen and modern men of science.’’^ 
Speaking of the comprchensiv^eness of Hindu philosophy, 
Dr. Alexander Duff is reported to have said, in a. speech 
delivered in Scotland, that Hindu i^hilosophy was so 
comprehensive that counterparts of ali systems of European 
philosophy were to be found in it.'’ 

. Professor Goldstlicker- finds in the Upanishads the 
germs of all the philosophies. Count Bjornstjerna says : 
“ In a metaphysical point of view we find among the Hind its 
all the fundamental ideas of those vast systems which, 
regarded merely the offspring of phantasy, nevertheless 
inspire admiration on account of the boldness of flight and of 
the faculty of the human mind to elevate itself to such remote 
ethereal regions. We find among them all the principles of 
Pantheism, Spinozism and Hegelianism, of God as being one 
with the universe; of the eternal spirit descended on earth in 
the whole spiritual life of mankind ; of the return of the 
cuianative sparks after death to their divine origin; of the 
uninterrupted alternation between life and death, which is 
nothing else but a transition between different modes of 
existence. All this we find again among the philosophers 
of the Hindus exhibited as clearly as by our modern 
philosophers more than three thousand years since,”''* 

lutliau <,}azeljteer, pp* -tS, *211. 

- Anuiciit aud Medijeval India, Vol. 1, p. 1.49. 

Theogouy •y’ tho HiodiiH, pp. 29, 311 _ As an instance of Mr. 
James AJill's sUipklity, one may ei^i his opinion that the Hindus were 
extremely l.iavbaruus, tor Inyy eultiviited metiiphysies so largely, Pr4>f. 
Wilson takes exception to it, and says: '‘With regard to the writer’s 
theor^■ that ihe ealtiration oi metaphysics is a prooDiather of barbarism 
than of cdTiiization, it may be asked at Locke, Bescartes, Leibnitz, Kant, 
Sebeliing were barbarous. “Mill s o/ giidfa, VoL I, p. 74, footnote. 

Mr, Janies Mill is a conspicuous instance of a man wht)se niind becomes 
completely warped by prejudice. Mill’s mind could eouecive- most absurd 
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Even with the limited knowledge of Hindu philo- 
sophy and science that could be obtained at the time, 
Sii’ William Jones could say: “I can venture to affirm 
without meaning to pluck a leaf from the neverfading 
laurels of our immortal Newton, that the whole of his 
theology, and part of his philosophy, may be found in the 
V edas, and even in the works of the Sufis. The most subtle 
spirit which he suspected to pervade natural bodies, and 
lying concealed in them, to cause attraction and repulsion, 
the emission, reflection and refraction of light, electricity, 
califaction, sensacion and muscular motion, is described by the 
Hindus as Sj fifth element, endued with those very powers/’ 

Mrs. Besant says : “ Indian psychology is a far more 

perfect science than European psychology/’^ 

As Professor Max Muller has observed, “ the Hindus talk 
philosophy in the street,” and to this reason is due the 
thoroughly praebical character of rheir philosophy. In this 
respect,” says Bjornstjerna, the blind us were far in advance 
of the philosophers of Greece and Rome, who considered the 
immortality of the soul as problematical.”''^ Socrates and 
Plato with all their longings could only feel assured that the 
soul had more of immorality than aughb clse.”*-^ In India, 
however, the doctrine has not been accepted in theory only, 
it moulds the conduct of the whole nation. This is true 
philosophy. And it is due to its praebical character that 
Hindu philosophy has extended its sway over so wide an 
area of the globe. Hindu philosophy even now holds undis- 
puted sway over the minds of nearly half the inhabitan ts of 
the world, whilst its partial influence is no doubt universal. 

miposaibilities, Mr. Mill,’ aa-ys Wilson, ‘•‘seems iiiclined to tliink fchai 
It was not inipossible that the Pyramids had dropped from the clouds or 
sprung out or the soil.” How this perverted intellect could educate one of 
the greatest Jangush thinkers is a problem, of some psychological interest. 

^ Lecture on National Uni versities ^i^^ India {C^lcutta)^ Januai-y, i9(Xh 
Theogony or the Hindus, p. 27. 

^ Fhmdo, Taylor's translation, Vol. IV, jn 324. 
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In ancient times people came to India from distant lands 
to acquire learning and gain wisdom, and Hindu Phiiosophy 
thus worked silently for centuries. That the Egyptians 
derived their religion, mythology and philosophy irom the 
Hindus has been clearly established by Count Bjornstierna : 
and that the Greek philosoplry, too, was indebted almost 
wholly to the Hindu philosophy for its cardinal doctrines has 
also been shown by emmeiit Orientalists. The resemblance 
between the Hindu and the Greek philosophy is too close to 
be accidental. The Hindus, being far more advanced, must 
have been the teachers, and the Greeks the disciples. 
Mr. Colebrooke, the eminent antiquarian, decides in tavour 
of Hindu originality and says : “ The Hindus wei*e, in this 
respect, the teachers and not the learners.’'^ 

A Frenchman observes that ‘‘ the traces of Hindu philo- 
sophy which appear at each step in the doctrines professed 
by the illustrious men of Greece abundantly prove that it was 
from the East came their science, and that many of them no 
doubt drank deeply at the principal fountain.’’ 

The great Greek philosopher, Pythagoras, came to India 
to learn philosophy, and here imbibed the doctrine of the 
transmigration of souls propounded by the Hindu sages. Dr. 
Enfield says: We find that it (India) was visited for the 
purpose of acquiring knowledge by Pythagoras, Anaxarches, 
Pyrrho, and others who afterwards became eminent philoso- 
phers in Greece.”- 

Discussing the question as to what constitutes human 
nature according to the Hindus, the Swedish Count says: 

Pythagoras and Plato hold the same doctrine, that of Pytha- 

^Tramaetdons of the R. A.S., YoL I, p. 579. 

® History of Philosophy, by Bi’. Enfield, VoL I, p. 65. “Some of the 
doetrxnes of the Greeks ooneerning nature are said to have been, derived from 
the Indians,”, p* '70i 
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being peebablT derieed I„dk, „-|,itl,er he travelled 

to conjplefce his philosophical studies.”^ 

Sohlogel says; “ The doctrine of the trans, nigra tion ot 

■ "Ills was indjgenons to India and was broindit int P i 
Pythagoras.”^' ‘ »'‘»»ght into Greece by 

•S. long as philosophy was enltirate.1 in Greece, I„,iia vwis 

’ Con legardcd as the ultimate and unrest sonree ft 

''■■t'.'vd tinagadiviaa: 

tiiiie, tin,- middle of the 2nd centiirv lh > il ^ 

.H i t I • ocntmiy, the author concludes I,;. 



Mr. Princep says* ’'Thp i'mi- i. ■. 

so-) derived h,a doatvinva fr"; ri':,";;'’;* 

geMrall.v admitted, tJnd,.,.t,h,. „„„„ ef M “ 

Buddha had alst, a ividc etention," Sir J r''' 

«j-s that Pythagora.a and Plato both kHevid irih'' 7*"’““' 
».d that they .ore Indebted lor ,t to Hlrdfj" 

Professor Macdonen A i- 

Thalee, Empedoefce, Anh'aoortrD 

- Anaxagoias, Democritus and others 


^ Theogoiiy of the Hindirs, p. 77.’ 

History of Literatiire, p. lOfl. 

jtrtmmns, p. 54 . hy C. W. King l„ hi® a„d their 

^ Indian Wisdom, p. 68. 

e vf *"^7 Soienee of Language, p. 86. 

aid s Mythology of the Hindus, p. (Introduetiouy 
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undertook journeys to Oriental countries in order to studv 

philosophy/'^ 

Professor H. H. Wilson says : “ We know that there 
was an active communication between India and the Red Sea 
in the early ages of the Christian era, and that doctrines as 
well as articles of merchandise were brought to Alexandria 
from the former. Epipharius and Eusebius accuse Scythia- 
nus of having imported from India in the second century, 
books on magic and heretical notions leading to Manichssism ; 
and it was at tne same period that Amnionius Saccas insti- 
tuted the sect of the New Platonists at Alexandria. The 
basis of the heresy was that true philosophy derived its 
origin from the Eastern nations.’' = 

Ml. Davies .says: “Scythianus was a contemporary of 
the Apostles, and was engaged as a merchant in the Indian 
trade. In the course of his traffic he often visited India and 
made himself acquainted with Hindu philosophy. According 
to Epiphaniiis and Cyril, he wrote a book in four parts, which 
they affirm to be the soui’ce from which the Manichaaan 
doctrines were derived.”® 

Professor Macdonell says : “ The Influence of Indian 
philosophy on Christian Gnosticism in the second and thfrd 
centuries seems at any rate undoubted. The Gnostic doctrine 
of the opposition between soul and matter, of the personal 
existence of intellect, will, and so forth, the identification of 
soul and light are derived from the Sankya system, The 
division peculiar to severe! Gnostics of man into the three 
classes pnemnatikoi, psychikoi. and hylikoi, is also based on 
the Sankya doctrine of the three gunas. Again Bardesanes, a 
Gnostic of the Syrian School, who obtained information about 
India from Indian philosophers, assumed the existence of a 


^ MacdonelFs Saiiskiit Literaturej p, 422, 
-Wilson's yislinii Puraua, Prefaet*, p. xiv, 
“Bavies* Bhagwat Gita, x>. 196. 
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subtle efcliereal body which is identical with tlie linga sarira 
oi the Saiikhya system. Firiaily the many heavens of the 
Gnostics are evidently derived from the fantastic cosmogony of 
later Buddhism.’” 

It is thus clear that the Hindu philosophy is the fountain- 
head of the Greek philosophy with regard to some of its car- 
dinal points. True philosophy in fact originated with the 
Hindus. Man first distinguished the eternal from the perish- 
able, and next he perceived within himself the germ of the 
eternal. This discovery,’ says Professor Max Muller, ‘‘ was 
ail epoch in the history of the human mind, and the name of 
the discoverer has not been forgotten. It was Saiidilya who 
declared that the self within the heart was Brahma.”' 

Excluding the extensive atheistic and agnostic systems of 
philosophy propounded by Charvakya and others, and those 
by the Jain and Buddhistic philosophers, the principal Hindu 
schools of philosophy are known as the Darsanas. But much 
of the philosophical literature of the Hindus is lost. Profe.s- 
sor Goldstiicker, too, thinks that “ probably besides the 
G paiiishads, there were philosophical works which were more 
original than those now preserved, and which served as the 
common source of the works which have come down to us as 
the six Darsanas!' 

The Darsanas are: Nyaya and Veisheshika : Sankhya 
and Yoga; and Purva and Uttara Mimansas. 


Nyaya. 

I he Nyaya system was founded by Gautama, who says 
that the way to salvation is the true knowledge 
substance or being, which he classifies as under : — 


~ MaodoiieU’s Sanskrit liiterature, p, 4*28. 
* Ancient Sanskrit Litera-ttire» p, 20. 
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(1) Pramana. 
f‘2) Prameha, 

(3) Sanshaya, 

(4) Prayojana. 

(5) Driahtant. 

(6) Siddhant ( principle). 
(7j Avayav (poi'tion). 

(8) Tarak (logic). 

(9) Nirnaya. 


(10) BadP 

(11) Jalp.- 

(12) Bitanda.-' 

(13) Haitwabhasya iparallelogi^mL 
04) Chhai. 

(15) Jati. 

(Hi) Xigrahstari (b^lien one 
poshed to an iit-terly 
untenable position |. 


The author tlien discusses (1) the nature of the argument 

and the proof, and their different kinds ^rarir i. 

(•2) the nature of the soul as apart from senses, body and the 
mind. The relation of the soul with the body is through the 
medium of the mind or 'man. The soul and the body cannot 
affect each other directly but only through the medium of 
the mind. He then proceeds to prove the tran.smigrarion of 
souls, the omnipresence and ornnhscience of God, and declare.s 
that He is separate from the souls, tvho are countless in num- 
ber. The author believes the Tedas to be the Revelation, and 
advises all mankind t^i follow their teachings. The material 
cause of the universe, he declares, is Pramanu (atoms). The 
Pramanu are eternal. The author then proceeds to refute 
Atheism, and ends by giving reasons for a belief in God, An 
English critic says : “ The great prominence given to the 
method by means of which tnidh might be ascertained has 
sometimes misled European writers into the belief that it is 
merely a system of logic. Far from being restricted to mere 
logic, the Nyaya was intended to be a complete system of 
philosophical investigation, and dealt wdth some questions— 
such as the nature of the intellect, articulated sound, genus, 
vaiiety and individuality- -in a manner so masterly as well tc) 


^ Bad a discussion with a sincere desu*e to get at the truth. 

- Jalp as a discussion to refute the opponent. 

" Biianda =■ when one obstinately clings to his own doctrine and 
does not listen to the other side. 
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deserve the notice of Europ<‘an, philoHophers."' Mrs, I\Iau,ning 
aftei giving a brief outline <.)1 the Naiyayie syllogistic proof, 
says : “ Even the bar<‘ outline liere given shows Gautama’s 
mental powers and pra,ctie.‘il mode of de;iling witli the deep- 
est questions which affect the human mind;*’- 

European logic employs pliraseoiogy founded upon classi- 
fication, while tlie Nyaya system makc'-s use of terms upon 
which a classification would bi* founded. The one infei’s that 
kings are mortal because they belong to the class of mortal 
beings,’^ The other arrives at the sam(‘ concliisLon, because 
mortality is inherent in hinnuiiity, and humanity is inherent 
in kings. The proposition given above would, as we have 
seen, be stated by <i Eui-opean logician as. All men a, re 
mortal ; ’ by a Hindu as, ‘‘ Where there is humanity there 
is mortality. The reasoning is the same, but the Hindu 
method appears to be simpler." 

n ciitic, K^chle^c 1, says : “ The Nyaya doctrine 
a.ttributed to Gautama, from all that we can learn, was an 
idealism constructed with a. purity and logical consistency 
oi which there are few other instances and to which Greeks 
never attained.” '* 


As regards the logical system of the Hindus, Max Duncker 
says : “ The logical researches of the Hindus are .scarcely 
behind the similar woi-ks of modern times.” = Mr. Elphinstone 
says : “ An infinity of volumes h.ave been produced by the 
Brahmins on the subject (Logic).”" 


^ Cyhamber^s EneyelopiBdia, ** Nyaya,” 

.‘wj Medisewa India,' Vol. I, p, 173. Mrs. Maiming says: 

clearness of aim and hia distinct perception of right means towards 
lU attemraent continue to be the invaluable guide of successive generations.” 

The European is assisted by the abstract idea of Class ; the Hindu 
maJ^es of what in Sanskrit is termed Vyap/t. “ It is difficult,” 
remarks Dr. Roer, ** to find an adequate word in English for this term.” 

information see Translation of Bhashaparichheda, pp. il 

anu rfic, note* 

^ SehlegePs History of Literature, p. 126, 

'yHistory of Antiquity, Tol. IV, p. rilO. 

In<Ba, p, 122. Mrs, Manning says : To the ability of 

(Nyayah”*^ attributed the yet continued popularity of the work 
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Vrisheshik. 

Ihe Veisheshik is said to ha,ve been written not to oppose 
but to complete the Nyaya system : with slight modifications 
It IS only a fuller development of the Nyaya. In Sanskrit 
these two schools ot philosophy are comprised under one 
head, “ Manan Shastra.” Kanada, the founder of 'i^eisheshik, 
reduces the contents of the universe under six- categoriel 
only. They are 

(1) Drabya (pubstanee). 

(2) Oiina (quality), 

(3) Karma (action or motion). 

(4) Sauiauya (generality or class). 

(5) Vishesha (atomic individuality or difterenee). 

(6) Samvaya (intimate relation). 

(7) Abhav (non-existence) was added afterwards. 

Kanada’s work is divided into ten books, of which the first 
book, after reducing the sixteen of the Nyaya to six 

only, as given above, discusses the nature of Abhav or non- 
existence. The second book discussses the nature of Drabya. 
In the third are discussed Atvia and Antakkaran and their 
relation to each other. The Atina and Antakkaran corres- 
pond with the Jeeva and Man (wsr) of the Nyaya. The 
fourth book discusses the nature of the human body and the 
external nature as affecting it, while the Vedie dkarma is 
upheld in the sixth book. The seventh book discusses Quna 
and Sambaya, their natures, kinds and effects. The eighth 
book shows the way to what the Hindus call Gagana, or true 
knowledge of the mysteries of existence, non-existence and 
other metaphysical topics. The intellect and the Vishesha 
are discussed in the ninth book. The tenth book contains a 
detailed discussion on Atma and its gunas, etc. 

The points of difference between the Nyaya and the 
V^eisheshik are only two. (1) The Nyaya distributes the 
contents of the universe into si.\-teen categories, while the 
Veisheshik does so into seven only. (2) The Nyaya accepts 
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four kinds of Pmrnana or arguraents. The Veisheshik 
accepts only Wo---l\afyakhsha and Anuman — and rejects 
the remaining two, Upinmi and Shahda. 

In the interesting introduction which Dr. Roer appends 
to the translation of Bhashaparichheda he comparevS Kanada’s 
doctrine of atoms to that of Democritus, the Greek philoso- 
pher, and pronounces the former to be vastly superior. 

''Veisheshik,” says Mrs. Manning,^ "leans towards 
physiccxl sci ence rather than metaphysical” The theory of 
sound propounded by the Hindus seems to be in accordance 
with the latest European advancement in science. After 
distinguishing between the articulate and the inarticulate 
sounds, Vishvanath, the author of Bhashaparichheda, says: 
“ Some say its (sound) production takes place like a succes- 
sion of waves ; according to others, like the bud of Kadamba 
plant” (verses 165, 166). The Tahrah Sangrah^ another 
work of this school, says : " It is ether in which there resides 
the quality of sound. It is one, all-pervading and eternal.” - 
The author of the Blistory of Hindu Chemistry says : 
" His theory of the propagation of sound cannot fail to excite 
our wonder and admiration even at this distant date. No 
less remarkable is his statement that light and heat are only 
different forms of the same essential substance. But Kaiiada 
is anticipated in many meterial points by Kapila, the reputed 
originator of the Sankhya philosophy.”''^ 

According to the Veisheshik, as also according to Nyaya, 
there are five members of the syllogism instead of three as in 
the English syllogism. 

They are: (1) Proposition, (2) Rea.son, (3) Example, 
(4) Application, (5) Conclusion. 


^ Ancient and Mediseval India, Vol. I, p, 181. 
- Ancient and Mediseval India, Vol, I, p. 189. 
® History of Hindu Chemistry, Yoi, I, p. i. 
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For instance, -(1) The mountain is fiery. 

(2) Becciuse it- smokes. 

(3) Whatever smokes is iiery, as a, euliiiary 

hearth. 

(^) This does srneke. 

(5) Therefore it is fieiy as aioj-esaid. 

A ehargo of deficiency, “ maccu racy uf definition,” has 
k^en brought against tlic five-ineinbered sy!l,)gi.siu. Dr. 
Ballantyne thus meets the accusation: - The five-nieiuberwl 
expressi<m, s<i far as the arraugemeut of its parts is eoncenred, 
is a suimnary of the N'aiyayik’s views in regard to rhetoric, 
‘an oftshoiit from logic’ (see Whttteley’s Rhetoric, p. 6), and 
one to which, after ' the ascertainment of the trutii by inves- 
tigation,’ belongs the establishment of it to the satisfaction of 
another.'’^ To this Mrs. Maiining adds the following: “ In 
fact, Gautama appears to have expressed bare logic in two- 
membered argument, and to have added tu-.i othei members 
when he sought to convince rhetorically. After the declara- 
tion and the reason, he inserts an ‘example’ confirmatory and 
also suggestive, and an ‘application,’ that is, he shows in the 
fourth member of his syllogism that his example possesses 
the requu'ed character ; and then he winds up wdth the 
conclusion or Q. E. D., which is common to all syllogisms.” 

Principal B. Seal says: “ The Hindu anumau (inference) 
it will be seen anticipates J. S. Mill’s analysis of the syllogism 
as a material inference, but is more compreheu.sive ; for, the 
Hindu Udaharaua, the third or general proposition with 
an example combines and hai-inonises Mill’s view of the major 
piemise as a brief memorandum of like instances already 
observed, fortified by a recommendation to extend its 
application to unobserved cases, with the Aristotelian view' 
of it as a universal proposition which is the formal ground of 
inference.”" 

* Ballantyne on the Nyaya system.— ne Fmulit, Vol. I, p. 

^ Ray’s History of Hindu Oheioistry, VoL II , p. 234. 
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Dr. Seal discussing the Hindu logical methods of as- 
certaining causality says: ‘‘This Panchkarni, the joint 
method of Difference, has some advantages over J. S. MilFs 
method of Difference, or what is identical therewith, the 
earlier Buddhist Method ; and the form of the canon 
hringiiig out in promiinnit relief th<‘ unconditionality and 
the innnediateness of the* antecedence is as sii])erior from a 
theoretical point, of view to J. S. Mill’s canon and is as iimcli 
more consonant than thc^ latter to the practice ot every 
experimenter, ns the Hindu analysis of Anuman as a Formal 
Materi;d Deductive Inductive Inff‘r(mc(3 is more comprehensive 
and more scientific than Aristobles or MilTs analysis of the 
syllogism (or Mediate Inference),”^ 

Evidently the difference between tbe Hindu and the 
Greek syllogism (for the Europe ans have no syllogism of 
their own)- is due to the difference of aim of the reason- 
ing of tlie two nations. The Greek wanted to prove 
his contention, but the Hindu, being more practictil and 
thorough, wanted to convince his ad\ ersary. 


Sankhya. 

This remarkable system of philosophy was founded by 
Kapila, and is the oldest in the world. It teaches that there 
are twenty-four elements, and that the twenty-fifth, if it can 
be so-called, is ’pwrwska or atma (soul). The primary cause 
of the world is Prakriti, one of the twenty-four. Of itself, 


^ Histoi'y of Hindu Chemistry, Vol. It, pp. 242,24^1 . 

- ‘‘ There are only two nations in the whole history of the world who 
have conceived independently, and without any suggestion from others, the 
two sciences of Logic and Grammar, the Hindus and the Greeks. ”-T-Max 
Mullers Aitdent iianshrii Literatnre, p. 158. Considering that the Greek 
philosophers derived their x)hilosophy from India, there may be a doubt 
regarding the Greek originality. 

It is interesting to note that the Indian mind independently arrived 
at an exposition of the syllogism as tlie form of deduetiug reasoning.'’ 

. Macdoneirs Sanskrit Literature, p. 404.. 
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Prakriti is non-active, is, in fact, neither produced nor pro- 
ductive, but it becomes active by coming in contact with the 

Puruska. 

The author holds that there are innumerable souls in the 
woridj which fact constitutes one of its chief differences from 
thB Vedanta. Saukhya says nothing of God, and on this 
account, some rega,rd it as a system of scientific atheism : 
blit that the system is theistic is proved by the fact that 
such a decided theist as Patainali vindicates its character, 
and indeed supplements it by his own system, Yoga. San- 
khya differs from N'yaya chiefly on the following two points : 
(1) According to Nyaya, Piirusha is the agent, and he again 
is the legitimate party to enjoy the result of action (Karma), 
Saukhya, on the other hand, teaches that in its own nature 
Purwaha has neither happiness nor misery. It has nothing 
to do with Karma and its results, but by coming into con- 
tact with Prakriti it takes upon itself the good or the bad 
results of Karma, This is our ignorance. Knowledge would 
make us shun good or bad results. We will then be happy. 
The second point is this : Sankhya teaches that there cannot 
be anything which has not existed before. We cannot make a 
body round unless roundness already exists in it. It may not 
be seen, but still there it is. Nyaya holds the opposite theory, 

“ Sankhya doctrine/’ says Mrs. Manning, “is a very great 
eflfort at enravelling the deep mysteries of our existence. On 
the one side it exhibits the worthlessness of the perishable 
universe, including man with all his powers and qualities. On 
the other side it places the imperishable soul. The perishable 
portion of this division is fully and firmly dealt with, and has 
excited the admiration and interest of such men as Wilson, Bal- 
laatyna and others. But concerning the soul or the imperish- 
able portion of his subject, one feels that the author is reserved, 
or that he has more thoughts than he chooses to express.”^ 

and Medieval Iiidm,.¥oL I, p. 
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The Will'd Sitiikhvii (•s'«.7n. = togel:lier and khyn — rcmon- 
itif) indicates that the svstcm is based on synthetic reasoning. 

Sir W. Hunter says: “The various theories <>f creatit>n, 
.‘irraiigcment and d(‘velopruent were each elaborated, and the 
views of the modern physiologists at the present day are a 
re- turn with new lighti to the evolatiou theory of Ka’piia^ 
whose Sankhya system is the oldest of the Darsauas. ’^ 

‘ Sankhya/' says Prof. Macdonell, '' for the first time in the 
{iistory of the world, asserted the complete independenee of 
the liuinaii mind and attempted to solve its problems by the 
aid of reason/' - 

YoaA- 

Witfioidi a kuowhddge o( Vogd’^ one. cannot reach the real 
depths of human nature, and can never fathom the hidden 
mysteries and the realities of the heart, nor know the 
nature of the sou! aiid of God. True metaphysics is impos- 
sible without Yoga, and so is m{nital philosophy. Paiitanjali 
divides his work into four chapters. The first chapter, after 
discussing the nature of the soul and of idga., enumerates 
eight means or stages in the process by which ¥og(t can bo 
accomplished. They are as under : — 

r ,1. Yama (forbearance). . ! 

(1) Not doing injury to living heings. \ 

(2) Veracity. 1 Univer-sal 

(3) Avoidance of tiiefi. j duty. 

(4) Chastity. I ' , 

(5) Nomacwptance of gifts. .j 

VooA. { -• Niyama (religious observance), • 

(!) External and internal purity. 

(2) Cheerfulness or contentment. 

■■■ ' ;'(3) Austerity. A 

^ Indian Gasseteer, “ India,” p. 214. 

- Macdoneirs Sanskrit Literature, p. 3Sb. 

" “ Al-Baruni translated Sankhya and Yoga into Arabic in the reign 
of Khalifa Al-Manimumr‘-~^Max MtiHer’s of Lan*jmgB< p. 1^5, 
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f (4) ('luiotitsg Veflic hymus. 

I (5) Deyoted reliance tlie Lord, 

i 3. A Sana (posjturos). 

I There are IfH) ditferent postnrea ot the liody, 

4. Pj‘anavaina (regiilati 01 ! of The breath), 

(I) Inhalation, 
f (i2) Exhalation, 

! (3) Suspension { Khumbhal'a), 

i 5. Prat.yahara (restraint of the senses), 

I (i, Bharna (steadying of the mind], 

I 7. DliN’ana (contemplation). 

\ Samadhi (transportation of mind or uneonsciousncss;. 

After p'ivinst the above-mentioned sub-divisions the 
author describes the natare of Sartiadhi and its two 
tlivisions. The second chapter describes in detail the ways 
and means to perform Samadh/L The thirti chapter 
describes the powers developed in a Yogi when he has 
reached the last stage of Yoga. Saniadhi on different 
objects imparts different powers to the yogi. Smnadhi 
on the moon gives one particular power, on Jupiter an- 
other, and so on. The fourth chapter treats of Mokhsha. 
Patanjali declares that when a man becomes an adept at 
Bamadhi he gains a knowledge of the past and the future, 
a knowledge of the sounds of animals, of the thoughts of 
others, of the time of his own death, etc. 

It \vould be difficult to conceive all this but for the 
unimpeachable testimony of European scholars and officers. 
In an iustaiice recorded by Pro. WilsonT a Brahman apj>eared 
ti> sib in the air wholly unsupported and to remain so sitting 
on one occasion for twelve minutes and on another for forty 
minutes. 

Colonel Oleott records an account oi ^ yogi described 
to him by Div Rjatjendralat ‘'It is not knowri 

when this yogi went m\>o BamMMii, but his body was found 

Essays on the Eeligioii of' the Hindus, Yoi. I, p. m. See ciesc-rfption 
of the yo^s given by Onxsieritus, a ' follower of Alexander. ' Also 
acQoimt of Cfi^Iaans, . 
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about 46 years ago quite lifeless. All manner of tortures 
were used to bring him back to consciousness, but all to 
no purpose. He was then touched by the hand of a female 
and he instantly came back to his senses.'’^ 

Dr. McGregor says in his History of the Sikhs A 
novel scene occurred at one of these garden houses in 1837. 
k fakir who arrived at Lahore engaged to bury himself for 
any length of time shut up in a box, without either food or 
drink 1 Ranjit disbelived his assertions, and determined to 
put them to proof ; for ohis purpose the man was shut up in 
a wooden box, which was placed in a small apartment below 
the level of the ground. There was a folding door to the 
box which was secured by a lock and key. Surrounding this 
apartment there was the garden house, the door of which 
was likewise locked ; and outside of this a high wall having 
the door built up with bricks and mud. Outside the whole 
there was placed a line of sentries^ so that no one could 
approach the building. The strictest watch was kept for the 
space of forty days and forty nights, at the expiration of 
which period the Maharaja, attended by his grandson and 
several of his Sirdars, as well as General Ventum, Captain 
Wade,, and myself, proceeded to disinter the fakir'' After 
describing the condition of the fakir after disinterment, 
in a few words, the author says: “When the fakir was 
able to converse, the completion of the feat was announced 
by the discharge of guns and other demonstrations of joy; 
while a rich chain of gold was placed round his neck by 
Ranjit himself.” 

“ Another gentleman of unimpeachable veracity describes 
the wonderful feat of a lama, who became his guest in 
September 1887 at Darjeeling. After describing his 
postures, etc., the eye-witness proceeds : “ Suddenly he, still 

^ OoL Olootfc’s leoture oa Theosophy, the scientifio basis of reli* 
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retaining hie sitting posture, rose perpendicularly into the air 
to the height oh I should say, two cubits (one yard), and then 
floated without a tremor or motion of a single muscle, like a 
cork in still water. ' The above are two out of numberless 
similar cases. In India not only these things but feats of a 
far more extraordinary nature are so common that they fail 
to evoke surprise at alL'’^ 

Fryer was quite astonished to see yogis who fixed their 
eyes towards the sun without losing their sight. 

The Yoga Philosophy is peculiar to the Hindus, and 
no trace of it is found in any other nation, ancient or 
modern. It was the fruit of the highest intellectual and 
spiritual development. The existence of this system is 
another proof of the intellectual superiority of the ancient 
Hindus over all other peoples. 


Mimansa. 

Mimansa is the collective name of two of the six 
divisions* of the Hindu Philosophy. They are the Pie-rm 
and the Mimama. The miA Piirvan 

meaning latter and former, do not apply to the relative ages 
of the Mimansas but to the sacred books which are indicated 
by them. Purva Mimansa treats of the Hindu ritual and 
Karmakdnd as promulgated in the Brahvianas, whilst the 
TJttara Mimansa treats of the nature of God and of the soul 
as taught in the Upanishads, And the two Mimansas are 
so-called because the Upanishads were composed later than 
tliQ Brahnanas, . 

The Purva Mimansa gives in. ful! detail the Emma we 
have to perform. The Yagym, Agnihotms, gifts, etc., 
are all treated elaborately and minutely. The author, the 
venerable Jaimini, after discussing the nature of the dharma 

^ S«e ftiso Court «ad Camp.ol EuRjitSlagh/;’ , 
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.•md udkarmtt, says that dharma consists in following th« 
teachings of the \edas, Dharma is essentially necessary to 
gain happiness. 

The IJttara Miniansa is the woi'k of the celebrated Vyasn, 
and IS one of the most important of the sis Darsana.s. The 
school of philosophy of which the Utta)-a Mimanaa is the 
best e-xposition is called Vedanta. The word Vedanta means 
the end or the ultimate aim of the Vedas,’’ and the Vedanta 
sy.stem discusses the nature of the Brahma and the soul. The 
bttara Mimansa is one of the gi-andest feats of the grand 
Hindu genius. The BrafnnsiUra of Vyasa begins with a 
reiutation of atheism and a vindication of theism. It then 
lays down that the only way to salvation oi- miikti is atma- 
gyana, or a true knowledge of the soul. 

Profe.ssor Max Muller says: “ Much that wa.s most dear, 
that had seemed for a time their veiy self, had to. be 
surrendered before they could find the self of selves, the old 
man, the looker-on, ;i subject independent of all personality, 
and existence independent of all life. When that point had 
been reached then the highest knowledge began to draw, 
the self within (the Pratyagatma) was drawn towards the 
highest self (the Paramatman), it found its true self in 
the highest self, and the oneness of the subjective with the 
olijective self was recognised as underlying all reality, as 
the dim dream of religion— as the pure light of philo,sophy.” 

Ihis fundamental idea is worked out with systematic 
completeness in the Vedanta Philosophy, and no one who 
can appreciate the lessons contained in Berkeley’s Phib.sophy 
will read the Upimishads and the Brahma Sutms without 
f<-eling a richer and a wiser man.” ’ 

'fhere is a ditfei-ence of opinion a.s reganls the Vedantio 
view oi the nature of I, he soul and of God. The great 
bhankeracharya believed that the Vedanta taught that 
there was only one Brahma and all else was mayaot illusion, 

^ j What can it teach iist'''pi"2o3;- ' 
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, Swaiiii Djiyaiiaiid Saranwati., however, holds the view 
oiigiiially lield «.>f Vedanta, and savH that the Bmlioni 
Sutras or the real ■Vedanta Sutras do not te;icli tlie of 

God and soul Popular belief. h«:)wever, is sway<*d by ilie 
views of Shanker Svvaini, and the system is lield to In* an 
all-absorbing Pantheism. Anyway, it is the most snblnoe 
system of philosophy over propounderl b\’ man. 

Of Sankaras commentary upon the Vedanta, Sir We 
Jones says that it is not possible to speak with too much 
applause of so excellont a work i and I am coniideiit in 
asserting that, until an acciirctte transiatiou of it shall appear 
in some European language, the general history of philosophy 
must remain incomplete.” 

Sir W. Jones says of Vedanta: ‘The iundiimental tenet 
of the Vedantic school consisted not in denying the existence 
of matter, that is, of solidity, impenetrability, and extended 
Hgure (to deny which would be lunacy), but in correcting 
the popular notion of it, and in contending that it has no 
essence independent of mental perception, that existence 
and pei’ceptibility are convertible terms, that external 
appearances and sensations are illusory and would vanish 
into nothing if the divine energy, which alone sustains them, 
were suspended but for a moment: an opinion which Epichar- 
mus and Plato seem to have adopted, and which has been 
maintained in the presemt century with great elegance, biU 
with little applause; partly because it has 1>een misunder- 
stood, and partly because it has been misapjilied by the 
false reasoning of some popular writers, who are said to ha\"e 
disbelieved in the moral atributes of God, whose omniprcscaicir, 
wisdom and goo<lncss are the basis of the Ijiiluui phih>s<>phy. 
He adds: “The system is built on the purest, devotion.” ‘ 

J Sir W. Julies^ Works, Tol. I, p. IBo: ** We might be able/' say^ 
Count BJornstjerna, ** to resign ourselves with patient .submission to the 
eotnfortless doctrine of Pantheism if it only eoncerned ourseiA’es, but 
together with the hope of ouv own eontinued existence, to lose at the 
same tiuie tliat of seeing again those whom we hs»ve mtisr loved upoii earth. 
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Sir James Mackintosh, an English philosophy-, “ calls the 
theory (propounded by Vedanta) refined, abstruse, ingenious 

and beautiful.” „ , , / , , 

The Mimansa, method of Parva Fakslm (reason contra), 
mtrn-a PaMha (reason pro) and Siddlmnt (conclusion) of 
the Shastras excite Professor Max Muller’s admiration, who 
says': “ It is indeed one of the most curious kinds of literary 
composition that the human mind over conceived, It is 
wonderful that the Indians should have invented and 
mastered this difficult form so as to have made it the vehicle 
of expression for every kind of learning. 

The six Darsanas are rarely read and undei'stood by 
uon-Hindits. owing partly to the extreme difficulty of the 
language and a peculiar and philosophic techiiiijuc difficult 
to acquire, and partly to the want on their pait of that 
mental equipment which is the result of the high intellectual 
training and great spiritual development. 

As is well known, the JJpawisliads are the fountain-head 
of all Hindu philosophy. They are said to be 52 in number. 
The Upanishads are disquisitions on philosophical subjects, and 
breathe an air of sublimity and spirituality which is nowhere 
else to be found. The profound philosophy they teach, the 
deep wisdom they contain, the infallible truths they establish, 
and the true principles they set forth are the standing 
marvels of Indian intellect and monuments of human genius. 

to break them for ever is a refiection that bruises the heart. What ! shall 
v^e first be bereaved of these beloved ones, retain nothing of them but 
memory’s faint shadow, and then when we are called to follow them, shall 
even this shadow fly away from us ? No ; such can never be the intention 
of the all-bountiful Creator ; He has not deiK>sited in our hearts the tender 
feelings of love and of friendship in order at life’s goal to rend asunder for 
ever the band that has been tied by them ! They are of a spiritual nature, 
they follow the spirit beyond the boundary of life, where we shall find 
again those whom we iiave loved.”— Theogony of the liinduB, p* 79* What 
a misunderstanding of Pantheism ! 

^ this method,” says Prof. Max Muller, “ the conoatonation of 
ptOB and cons is often so complicated and the reason on both sides defend^ 
by the same author with such seriousness that we sometimes remain 
doubtful to which side the author leans, till we arrive at the end of the 
whole chapter.” - 
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In his Ph/ilomphy of the Upanislmds, recently transkted 
by Eev. A. S. Geden, M.A., Prof. Deiissen claims for its 
fundamental thought '-'an inestimable ; value for the whole 
race of mankind.” It is in “ marvellous agreement with the 
philosophy founded hy Kant, and adopted and perfected by 
his great successor, Schopenhauer,” differing from it, where 
it does differ, only to excel. For, whereas the philosophy 
of Schopeiihauer only “ represents Christianity in its present 
formC we must have recourse to the TJpanishads “ if we are 
willing to put tlie finishing touch to the Christian com 
seiousness, and to make it on all sides consistent and e()mplete.’' 
C Professor Deussen, it is true, is kind enough to Christianity 
to bracket the New Testament and the Upanishads as 'the 
two noblest products of the religious consciousness of 
mankind,' but leaves In’s readers in no doubt as to which 
he considers the nobler of the two.” 

The great German philosopher, Schopenhauer, says : 
‘'Oh! how thoroughly is the mind here washed clean of all 
early engrafted Jewish superstitions and of all philosophy 
that cringes before those superstitions, In the whole world 
there is no study, except that of the originals, so beneficial 
and so elevating as that of the Upanishads. It has been the 
solace of my life, it vdll he the solace of my deathi 

Mr.. Elphinstone, in comparing the ancient Greeks with 
the ancient Hindus, says P “ Their (Hindus) general learning 
was riiore considerable; and in the knowledge of the being 

^ K}phin«t.onc‘s History of laUk, p, 49. Bliagwat iUta has for 
centuries moulded Uie thoughts and the conduct of a large section of the 
Hindu nation. Bhagwat Gita is essentially a work on the Yedanta philo- 
sophy, and appears to have been (M^mposed tu eorrect a misconeeptioii of 
that noble, system. Owing to a misunderstanding of the teachings of tills 
sublime philosophy, luen began to neglect tlieir duties and responsibOitie®, 
since there .was only one Brahma and all else was ilbrsion. Ms alarmed 
all good and Thoughtful men, and as an antidote this excellent book, 
Bhagimt Oita, was written. It is skilfuUy int-rodueed as an episode in the 
Mahabharata. Whatever may be the mfaon d'etre of the book, it has riot 
only fascinated the minds of Hindus but has charmed Europeans, who 

speak in raptiu'ous terms of this celebrated poem. 
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and naturB of God, thoy wore already in possession oi a lig*!!!) 
which was but faintly perceived even by the. loftiest intellects 
in the best days of Athens/’ 


The teaGhiog of the Bhagwat Gita is that the zealous perforpiauee of 
hisdiicy isa man’s most important task, wherever he be, and in what- 
ever position he may find himself. 

Mrs. Manning says : “Bhagwat Gita is one of the most remarkable 
oompOBitiona in the Sanskrit language.” 

Professor Heeren says : “ The poem certainly aboiinds in sublime 

passages which remind one of the Orphic hymn to Jupiter quoted by 
Htobmus,” — Historical Researches, Vol. II, p. 198. 

Mjfi Elphinstone says : “Bhagwat Gita deserves high praise for the 
skill with which it is adapted to the general Epic, and the tenderness and 
elegance of the narrative by means of whicii it is introduced.”'— History of 
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I.— MEDICINE. 

A wiwe physiciaii, skilFd oui* wounds to heal 
£s more than armies to the public weal. 

— Pope. 

The science of medicine, like other sciences, was carried 
to a very high degree of perfection by the ancient Hindus. 
Their ^ great powers of observation, generalization and 
analysis, combined with patient labour in a country of 
boundless resources, whose fertility for herbs and plants is 
most remarkable, placed them in an exceptionally favourable 
position to prosecute their study of this great science. 
Owing, however, to the destruction of a great part of 
Sanskrit literature, it is impossible to form an accurate 
estimate of the high proficiency attained by the Hindus in 
this important science. Unlike philosophy and grammar, 
on which subjects ancient works still extant furnish suffi- 
cient material to enable one to form a correct judgment of 
their pre-eminence in those branches of learning, medicine is 
a. practical science which has long been neglected, owing to 
a variety of causes. 

Lord Ampthill recently (February 4905 ) said at 
Madras: “Now we are beginning to find out that the 
Hindu Shastras also contain a Sanitary Code no less correct 
in principle, and that the great law-giver, Manu, was one of 
the greatest sanitary reformers the wmrld has ever seen.” 

Professor Wilson says; “The Ancient Hindus attained 
as thorough a proficiency in medicine and surgery as any 
people whose acquisitions are recorded. This might be 
expected, because their patient attention and natural 
shiewdueas would, render them excellent observers, whilst 
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the extent and fertility of their native country would furnish 
them with many valuabh' drugs and medicaments. Their 
diagnosis is said, in conse<^uence, to define and distinguish 
symptoms with great accuracy, and tlieir Materia Medica is 
most voluminous.”^ 

Sir William Hunter has the following on the scope of 
Indian medicine : “ Indian medicim? dealt wit!) th(‘ whole area 
ot the science. It describ(*d the structui**' «>! t he- body, its 
organs, ligaments, muscles, vessels and tissues. The Materia 
Medica. ol the Hindus embraces a vast coU(a*tion of drugs 
belonging to the mineral, veg'e(»a.b)<' and ;uninal kingdoms, 
many of which have tiuic been adopted bjj Eteropeun 
physicians, ddmir pharmacy contained ingenious processes 
of preparation, with elaborate* directions ior the administia-' 
tion and classification of medicim‘S. Much attention was 
devoted to hygiene, regimen of the body, and diet. 

Mr. Weber says: ‘^The number of medical works 
and authors is extraordinarily large,”*' 

The Ayur Veda is the oldest system of medicine in the 
world. The great Hindu physician, Dhanwantri," imparted 
to his pupil Susruta the knowledge, embotlied in tlie woik that 
goes by his'Uiame. Charaka states that originally the con- 
tents of his own works were couimuiiicated by Atie^ci Muni to 
Agnivesa, and by him to Charaka, who condeiistid when' it was 
too prolix and expanded where it was too briel, SusviUii 
and (JharaJea arc now tlie two most imjiortant and 
well-known works extant on Hindu medicine. 

« Wii«oa’« Wui'ks, V<a. Ill, p. 2SU. “ MaU‘ria Medic^t, V s1.y5 Wel.pr, 

generally appeal’s to )»a.ve Ooen haiidlcHl with gi'eal (iredi lection. — 
Literature^ j}. 

“lE'iperial Indiait Gaifietteerj India, ’ p, 120, 

ophe nuiue this great man, Dliamvantari, has l.ecuiBc a V.y-wmd 

For an adept.'* His name is always in*orioiirxm^^ hefuiT i.nking medieino 
in Rajpntana, in (ionseqiumce of tUe popular belie 1 that, his preKoriptions 
, are infallible. 
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- The chief clutinction of the modern European science of 
medicine is surgery. But even in surgery, as will be clear . 
from the following quotations, the ancient Hinckis attained 
the highest proiicieiicy. 

Mr. Weber says: “In surgery, too, the Indian.s seem 
bo have attained a special proficiency, and in this department 
European surgeuns might, perhaps, eimi at the present day 
still learn soinetliing from them, as indeed they have already 
borrowed from them the operation of rhinoplasty. ^ 

Prof Macdouell says : In modern days European 

surgery has borrowed the operation of rhinoplasty, or the 
formation of artificial noses, from India, where Englishmen 
became acquainted with the art in the last century., -- 

“ Their surgery ” says Elphinstone, “ is as remarkable as 
their medicine.”*' M.rs. Manning says: “The surgical 
instruments of the Hindus were sufficiently sharp, indeed, as 
to be capable of dividing a hair longitudinally^ 

Dr. Sir W. W. Hunter says; “The surgery of the 
ancient Indian physicians was bold and skilful They 
conducted amputations, arresting the bleeding by pressure, 
a ciip-shap^ed bandage and boiling oil ; practised lithotomy , 
performed operations in the abdomen and uterus ; cured 
hernia, fistula, piles; set broken bones and dislocations: 
and were dexterous in the extraction of foreign sub- 
stances from the body. A special branch of surgeiy 
was devoted to rhinoplasty^ or operation foi impnoving 
deformed ears and noses and fowling new ones, a 
useful operation which European sargeons have ^ miv 
yhorrowed. The ancient Indian surgeons also mention a 
cure for neuralgia, analogous to .the modern cutting of 

VI Webers liidiun Literature, p. 2^0. 

Hisbox^ of Sanskiit LHerature, p.^ 4^^^^ 

History of India, p. 145. 

t An*'irn1 and M<‘dbevariudia, Vol, il, ga 
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the fifth nerve above the eyebrow. The}” devoted 
great care to the making of surgical instriulients and to 
the training of students by means of operatious performed 
oil wax spread on a board oi* on the tissues and ceils 
of the vegetable kingdom, and upon dead animals. They 
were expert in midwifer}”, not shrinking from the most 
critical operations, and in the diseases of women and children. 
Their practice of physic embraced the classifications, causes, 
symptoms and treatment of diseases, diagnosis and prognosis. 
Considerable advances were also made in veterinary science, 
and monographs exist on the diseases ot horses, elephants, 


Ihe author of the History of Hindu Chemistry says: 

According to Susnita, the dissection of dead bodies is a 
sine qua non to the student of surgery, and this high' 
authority lays particular stress on knowledge gained from 
€ixperirnent and observation.”- ‘ 

Dr. Seal says: '‘That the Hindus practised dissection on 

dead bodies for purposes of demonstration Post mortem 

operations as well as major operations in obstetric surgery 
(the extraction of the fietus, etc.) were availed of for embryo- 
iogica! observations.” 


A word with regard to the Veterinary Science. Mr. H. 

M. Elliot says: ‘‘There is in the Royal library at Lucknow 
a work on veterinary art, which was translated from the 
Sanskrit by order of Ghayas-ud-din Muhammad Shah Khilji, 
This rai-e book, called Km^rat-ul-mulk, was translated 
as early as 783-1881 A.D., from an original, styled 
Sdlota.r, which is the name of an Indian who is said to have 
been a Brahman, and the tutor of Susruta. The Preface 
says that the translation was made “from the barbarous 

Uter.tvre.p.270. 

- History of Hindu Chemistry, Voi. I, p. lO;*,; 
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Hindi into tho refined Persian, in order that there may 
be no more need of a reference to infidels,” The book is 
divided into eleven chapters and thirty sections. 

Chapter I. On the ln-eecls and naincs of horses 4 seetiojia. 


IL 

On their odour, on riding, and hreexiing 

^ 4 

III. 

On stable management, and on wasps 



building nests in a stable 

2 

l¥. 

On colour and its varieties 

3 

T. 

On their blemishes 


VI. 

On their limbs 

2 

VII. 

On sickness and its remedies 

4 

VIO. 

On bleeding 

4 

IX. 

On food and diet ... 

2 

X. 

On feeding for the xmi’pose of fattening 

o 

XI. 

On ascertaining the age by the teeth... 

I 


The precise age of this work is doubtful, because, al- 
though it is plainly stated to have been tra^nslated in A. H. 
783, yet the reigning prince is called Siiftan Ghaias-ud*di» 
Mohamed Shah, son of Mahmud Shah, but there is no king 
so named whose reign corresponds with that date. If 
Sultan Ghais-ud-din Tiighlak be meant, it should date sixty 
years earlier, and if the king of Malwa, who bore that name, 
be meant, it should be dated one hundred years lafcer ; either 
way, it very much precedes the reign of Akbar."* 

The translator makes no mention in it of the work on the 
same subject, which had been previously translated from the 
Sanskrit into Arabic at Baghdad, under the name of Kitab- 
ul-Baitarat/- 

Professor Weber says: ''In the Vedic period, animal 
anatomy was evidently understood, as each part had its own 

^ It is eurions. that without any allusion to this work, another on 
the veterinary art, styled Salotan, and said to comprise in the Sanskrit 
original 16,0CH} slokas, was translated in the reign of Shahjahan, " when 
there were many learned men who knew SaUvSkrity by Say^ad Abdullah 
Khan Bahadur Eiroz Jung», -who had found it among some other Sanskrit 
books, which during his expedition against Mewar, in the reign of Jehangii-, 
had been plundered from Amar Singh, Bana of Chltor. It is divided 
into twelve chapters, and is more than double the size of the other.-’ 

- JRlliot’s Historians of India^ part I, xjp* 264.. : 
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distinctive name.” He also says: “The chapter of Amar- 
kosha on the human body and its diseases oertainlj?' pre- 
supposes an advanced cultivation of medical .science.”i 

Professor Wilson .says: “There is a very large body of 
medical literature in Sanskrit, and some of the principal works 
are named by Arabic writers a.s having been known and 
translated at Baghdad in the ninth century. The.se works 
comprise all the branches of medical science, surgery included, 
and contain immerous instances of accurate observation and 
judicious treatment. ” 


The Hindus have, through this branch of knowledg(3 
as through many others, been the benefactors of humanity ; 
for, Hindu medicine is the foundation upon which tbJ 
building of the European medical science has been 
constructed. His E.xeellency Lord Ampthill, the late Governor 
of Madras, while declaring open the Madras King Insti- 
tute of Preventive Medicine, said : “ The people of India 
should be grateful to him (Col. King) for having pointed 
out to them that they can lay claim to have been acquainted 
with the main principles of curative and preventive medicine 
at a time when Europe was still immersed in ignorant savag- 
ery. I am not sure whether it is generally known that the 
mmce of medieine mdginafed in India, but this is the case 
and th^ science was first exported from India to Arahii 
andilcence^ to Europe. Down to the close of the .seventeenth 
centui}, Liiiopean physicians learnt the .science from the 
works of Arabic doctors ; while the Arabic doctors many 
centuries before had obtained their knowledge from the works 
of great Indian physicians such as Dhanwantri, Charaka, and 

circumstance in the world’s progre.ss 
that the centre of enlightenment and 


I'liowledge .should 


Imve travelled from East to West, leaving "but little 
permanent trace of its former existence in the East.” 


Webar’s Ii3d|a3i JLiterature, 
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Sir W. Hunter says,* '‘Tha Hindu medicine is an 
independent development. Arab medicine was founded on 
the translations from the Sanskrit^ treatises made by 
command of the Khalif of Bhagdad (950-960 A,D.). European 
mediciae down to the 17th century was based upon the 
Arabic, and the name of the Indian physician, Charaka, 
repeatedly occurs in Latin translations of Avicenna (Abu 
Sina), Rhazes (Abu Rasi), and Serapion (Abu Sirabi), 

Prof. Macdonell says: '‘The effect of Hindu medical 
science upon the Arabs after about 700 A.D. was considerable, 
for the Khalif of Baghdad caused several books on the 
subject to be translated/' - 

Mrs. Manning says: "The medical works of India had 
already attained world-wide celebrity when the Khalif of 
Baghdad collected the greatest works and summoned the 
most learned scientific men of their era to give brilliancy to 
Baghdad as a seat of learning.” She adds : “ It is impossible 
to exhibit India's ancient science to Europeans unacquainted 
with Sanskrit or not having access to the native medical 
libraries, in which we understand many medical works are 
withheld from Europeans.*^ 

In. support of the fact that Hindu medical works were 
largely translated by the Arabs, and that these translations 
formed the nucleus of their science, and that after being 
translated into European languages they formed the back- 
bone af the European science of medicine, the following facts 
may be cited 

Barzouhyeh, a contemporary of the celebrated vSassanian 
king, Nosherevan (A.D. 531-572), visited India to acquire 
proficiency in Indian sciences..-^ 

Ijsonui de Koim was the tii’st to amiounoe that the Thibetan 
eoi) tains among others translations of Gharaka, Snsruta and Vagabbata. 

" Sanskrit Literature, p. 427 . 

^ej^tncient and Mediteval India, VoL PP* do4. 

* Histoiy of Hiiulii Oheraistiy, Ivitroduction, p 
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■ AceoKling to Professor Sachan ' the learned ' translator of 
Alberuiii, '‘some of the books that had been translated under 
the first Abbaside Caliphs were extant in the library of 
Alberune, when he wrote his ' India/ the Brahma Siddhanta 
or Sind-hind, ...... the Charaka in the edition of Ali Ibn 

Zain and the Panchatantra, or Kalila Damna. ” / 

Almansiir or Almanz.ar, who removed his seat from 
Damascus to Baghdad between 753 and 774 A.D., caused 
translations to be made from the Sanskrit of medical scientific 
works, among which we find particularised a tract upon, 
poisons by Shank (meaning Charaka) and a treatise on 
medicine by Shashrud - (meaning Susruta). 

Mrs. Manning says: ‘'Later Greeks at Baghdad are 
ibiiiid to have been acquainted with the medical wmrks 
of the Hindus, and to have availed themselves of their 
medicaments.”*^ We learn with interest that Serapion, one 
of the earliest of the Arab writers, mentions the Indian 
Charaka, praAsing him as an autlwrity in 
referring to the myrabalans as forming part of Charaka’s 
prescriptions.” 

Rhazes was a greater physician than Serapion. He lived 
at Baghdad with AI Mansur. He wrote twelve books on 
ehemistry. On two occasions, Rhazes refers to the “ Indian 
Charaka” as an authority for statements on plants or drugs. ^ 

Another celebrated medical man is Avicinna (Abu Ali 
Sina), called/Sheikh Rais, or the prince of physicians, who 

^ Aiberuni's India, by ProfesBor Sachau. 

- Golebrooke’s Algebra of the Hindus, Vol. II, p. 51*2. That Charaka 
should changed by Arabic writers into Sarak, Susruta into Susrud, 
ifidaua into Badan, Astaiiga into Asankar, and so forth, need not at all 
surprise us. Sueh transformations can well be explained on phonetic 
principles. Moreover, one must remember that the Inlian works 
translated into Arabic were sometimes derived from pre-existing Pelilvi 
versions, and in the migrations through successive languages the names 
often got" frightfully disfigured. 

Ancient and Mediseval India, Vol, I, p. 359. 

^ Royle’s Ancient Hindu Medicine, p. 36. 

See Royle. p. 38. 
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succeeded Rliazes. Fie was the most famous pli}?'sician of his 
time. He translated the works of Aristotle, and died in 
1036 A.I). In treating of leeches, Avicinna begins by a, 
reference to what the Indians say,” and then gives nearly 
the very words of ‘Susruta, describing the six poisonous 
leeches, amongst which are those called krishna or black, 
the liairy leech, that which is variegated like a rainbow, 
etc.”-*' 

Sultan Firoz Shah, after capturing Nogarkot, had the 
vSanskrit medical works found there translated into Arabic by 
Ayaziiddin Khalid/-^ 

In the reign of Harim-ul-Rashid, the Hindu medicine 
wfis not only valued by the Arabs, but Flindu physicians 
were actually invited to Baghdad, and they went and resided 
in his court. For this information we are indebted to 
Ab% Osaiba, whose biographies «are quoted by Prof. Deitz 
in his Analecta Mediea/^ Wustenfeld, Rev. W. Cureton,^ 
Fill Mliller. 

, A states that il/a'3^to was Hindu, eminent in 
the art of medicine and learned in Sanskrit literature. He 
made a journey from India to Iraq, cured the Khalif Hariin- 
ubRashid of an illness, and translated a work on poison by 
Charaka from Sanskrit into Persian, Another Hindu doctor 
named Saleh has also been eulogised by Abio Osaiba He 
was, it is said, one of the most learned amongst the Hindus, 
and greatly skilled in curing diseases according to the Indian 
mode. He lived in Iraq during Harun's reign. He 
travelled to Egypt and Palestine, and was buried when he 
died in Egypt 

^ Koylc’« Ancient) HincUi Medkine, p* ^8. 

s Max Mx^llcr’s Science of Language, p. 167. 

, ® Leipsie Edition of IS88, p, 124. 

Journal of the K. A, Society,: Vol. ICISd'tS. ■ ■■ 
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Gabriel Bactislma, a Syrian, became one on the trans- 
lators of works on medicine from Sanskrit into Arabic. 

Professor Sachau says : “ What India has contributed 

reached Baghdad by two different roads. Part has come 
directly in translations from the Sanskrit, part has travelled 
through Iran, having originally been translated from 
Sanskrit (P^^li ? Prakrit?) inbt Per.sian, and farthei' from 
Persian into Arabic. In this way, e.g., the fables of Kalila 
and Dimna have been communicated to the Arabs, and a 
book on medicine, probably the fomous Oharaka- of Fikrisf, 
p. 303. 

In this comuiimicatif^n between India and Baghdad w(‘ 
must not only distinguish between two different roads, but 
also between two different periods. 

“ As Sindh was iiiider the actual rule ol the Khali f Mansur 
(A.D, 753474), there came embassies from that part of India 
to Baghdad, and among them scholars, who brought along 
with them two books, the BrahfiUirSidhard^^ of Brahmagupta 
(Sindhind), and his KhandaMuMlijaka ( Arkaiul). With the 
help of these pandits, Alfazari, perhaps also Yakub Ibn Tarik, 
translated them Both works have been largely used, and 
have exercised a great influence. It was on this occasion 
that the xirabs first became acquainted with a, scientific 
system of astronomy. They leaiaied from Brahmagupta 
earlier than from Ptolemy, 

^ Bee Deitz’s Analecta Medica. Dr. Furnell, Dy. Siitgeon-General aiid 
Sanitar^^ Commissioner, Madras, in his lecture delivered on the Ist ApaL 
1882, most vigorously supported the claims of Hindu niediciiie as one the 
most ancient and the most advanced sciences ever eultivated in the world. 
Speaking of the importance of drinking unpolluted water, he said that 
«*aa the ancient Hindus were superior to all others in other respects, 
so also were they superior to the others in recognising the importance 
and value of irnttr, m well as in insisting upon preserving 'the ^water 
from filth of any kind whatever.” He added that in his address to the 
Convocation in 1879 he had said that the Hindu physicians were unnvaUed 
in all branches of medicine at the time when the Britons were- savages 
and used to go about quite naked. He then described the instructions 
contained in the Hindu medical works with regai-d to the me oi water, 
which he said were most remarkable. 
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'^Another influx of Hindu learning took place under 
Harun, A.D, 786-808. The ministerial family Barmak, then 
at the zenith of their power, had come uith the ruling 
dynasty from Balkh, where an ancestor of theirs had been an 
official in the Buddhistic temple, Naubehar, Le., ^lavavihara, 
the new temple (or monastry). The name Barmak is 
said to be of Indian descent, meaning ’parainaka, i.e., the 
superior (abbot of the vihara ?). Of course the Barmak 
family had been converted, but their contemporaries never 
thought much of their px'ofession of Islam, nor regarded it as 
genuine. Induced probably by family traditions, they sent 
scholars to India, there to study medicine and pharmacology. 
Besides, they engaged Hindu scholars to come to Baghdad, 
made them the chief physicians of their hospitals and ordered 
them to translate from Sanskrit into Arabic, books on 
medicine, pharmacology, toxicology, philosophy, astrology and 
other subjects. Still in later centuries, Muslim scholars 
sometimes travelled for the same purposes as the emissaries 
of the Barmak, e,g., A Imuwaflfak, not long before Alberiinik 
time.”! 

Mrs. Manning says: -‘ Greek physicians have done much 
to preserve and diffuse the medical science of India. We 
find, for instance, that the Greek physician Actuariiis 
celebrates the Hindu medicine called triphald. He mentions 
the pepular products of India, of which it is composed, by 
their Sanskrit name Myrobalcms, iEtiiis, who was a native 
of Amida in Mesopotamia, and studied at Alexandria in the 
fifth century, not only speak of the Myrobalans, but men- 
tions them as the proper cure for the disease called elephan- 
tiasis.” 

The Hindus were the first nation to establish- hospitals, 
and, for centuries they were the only people in the world 
who maintained theim The Chinese traveller Fahein 

^ Saehau's translation of Alberuni’s India. 

^ Ancient and Medieval India, VoL 1,1*. 451. 
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.peakino- of a hospital he visited in Patliputra says : “Hither 
cone aH poor and helpless patients suffering from all kinds 
of infirmities. They are Avell taken care of and a doctor 
Attends them : food and medicine being supplied according 
to their wants. Thus they are made quite comfort, able, and 
when they are well, they may go away.”* 

" The earliest ho.spital in Europe,” .says Mr. Vincent 
.•smith.- “ is said to have been opened in the tenth century.” 

Among the ancient Hindu physicians of note muy bo 
mentioned (1) Atreya, Agnive.9!i, Oharaka, Dharnvantari, 
Sushrnta, Bharadvaja, Kapishthala, Bheda, Latukarna, 
Panisara, Harita, Kashraparu, Asav;ilyana, Badarayana, Kat- 
vayana, Baijvajd, Krisa, Samkrityayana, Babhravya, Krishna- 
rreya, Aiiddalakie Svetaketn, Panchala, Gonardiya, Gonika- 
pntra, Sabandhu, Samkara and Kank.ayana. 

Nearehas relates that the Greek physicians did not 


know how to cure snakebite. But the Hindu physicians 
cured it, and notified their ability to cure all who were 
afflicted with it, if they came to the court of Alexander 
the Great. 

As regard.? their knowledge of the Scieaco of Chemistry, 
Mr. Hphinstone says : “ Their (Indian) chemical skill is .-i, 
fact more striking and more unexjiected.” * 


Giles’ Yersion. 

' .Ear^y History of India,, p, 269. a 

Wise’s Histoiy of Medicine, p, 9. 

of this art (Alchemy) wa.s Nagnrjuna, a native 
lit Daihak, near Somnath. He excelled ui it, and composed a book which 
contains the substance of the whole literature on this suhiect, and is verv 
rare.’-— HiaSorjf ojr Ch&mislry, Vol. I, p. 54. ^ 

The Englishman (a Calcutta daily), in a leader in 18S0, .said ■ “ No 
uiie can read the roles contained in great Sanskrit medical works without, 
.joining to the conclusion that in point of knowledge, the ancient Hindus 

medLhiT^^brtaSa nren^^ «io art of .jompoiinding 

of Hie for many iJedl 


BuddhM Rerord« nfS. ro mysterioils 

nwmuiBZ of the Western World, Yol. II, p. ^12, 
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The author of the History of Hindu Chemistry says : 
“While Rasaratnakara and Rasarnava are Tautras pure 
and simple in which alchemy is incidentally dwelt upon, 
Rasaratana-samucJi^haya (a modem work based on old 
Hinai medical works), is a systematic and comprehensive 
treatise on materia medica, pharmacy and medicine. Its 
methodical and scientific ari'angement of the subject-matter 
would do credit to any modern work, ;ind altogether it 
should be pronounced a production unique of its kind in 
Sanskrit literature.” 

Dr. Ray says: “We have only to refer our readers to 
the chapter on the preparation of caustic alkali, in the 
Susruta, with the direction that the strong lye is to be 
‘ preserved in an iron vessel’ as a proof of the high degi-ee of 
perfection in scientific pharmacy achieved by the Hindus at 
an early age. - It is .absolutely free from any trace of 
quackery or charlatanism, and is a decided improvement upon 
the process prescribed by a Greek writer of the eleventh 
century, as unearthed by M. Berthelot.”^ As regards dispen- 
saries and hospitals, everyone knows that Buddhist India 
was studded '^th them. 

In European histories of chemistry, the credit of being 
the first to press chemical knowledge into the service of 
medicine and introduce the use of the internal administra- 
tion of mei-curial preparations, is given to Paracelsus (1493- 
1541). But, says the author of the History of Hindu” 
Chemistry, “we have, indeed, reason to suspect that 
Paracelsus got his ideas from the East.” » 

Dr. Ray says: “From the evidences we have adduced all 
along there can now be. scarcely any question as regards the 

^ History of Hindu Cheni ist-ryj VoL I, p. L . ■ 

- History of Hindu Oliemistry, VoL I. Introduetioii/ p. viii. In Voi 
II of the same work Dr. Ray (p. 42) adds that M. Berthelot was so struck 
with the originality of this process that he suggests that this portion is 
evidently modern i 1 ' . 

^ History of Hindu Chemistry, Vol. I, p. dO, 
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priority of felie Hindus in making mercurial remedies a 
speciality ; and they are entitled to claim orgiriality in 
respect of the internal administration of metal generally, 
seeing that the Charaka and the Susruta, not to speak of the 
later Tantras. are eloquent over their virtues/''^ 

In Europe, however, the medicinal virtues of mercury do 
not appear to have been at all ascertained even in the days 
of Pliny the elder ; that writer termed quicksilver the bane 
and poison of all things, and what would with more proprietjj' 
be called death-silverr 

Mr. Elphinstone says: They knew how to prepare 
sulphuric acid, nitric acid and imiratic acid; the oxide of 
copper, iron, lead (of which they had both the red oxide and 
litharge), tin and zinc ; the sulphuret of iron, copper, 
mercury, antimony, and arsenic; the sulphate of copper, 
zinc and iron; and carbonates of lead and iron. Their 
modes of preparing these substances were sometimes 
peculiar.”'* 

Their use of these medicines seems to have been very 
bold. They were the first nation who employed minerals 
internally, and they not only gave mercury in that manner 
but arsenic and arsenioiis acid, which were remedies in 
intermitteots. They have long used cinnabar for fumiga- 
tions, by which they produced a speedy and safe salivation. 
They have long practiced inoculation. 

“They cut for the stone, couched for the cat:ai*act and 
extracted the fcetus from the womb, and in their early works 
enumerate not less than 127 sorts of surgical instruments 

‘ History of Hindu Chemistry, VoL I, Intmdaetiun, ]>. Ixii. 

V Natural History X-fie, 33. 

3 For further information, see Dr. Royle (p. 44 aud on), who partieii- 
larly refers to the processes for making calomel and corrosive sublimate. 

^ Elphiiistone’s History of India, p. 145. The author also says : 

Their acc{uamtaiiGe with mediomes seems to have been very extensive. 
We are not surprised at their knowledge of simples, in which they gave 
early lessons to Europe aird more recently taught us the benelit of sipoking 
dhatura in asthma and the use of eowitch. against worms.” 
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In the course of a lecture to the natives of Bengal on 
National Universities in India,, delivered at Calcutta,, in 
January 1906, Mrs. Besant said : • In physic.s and chemistry 
you have advanced far more. In medicine you are still more 
advanced. In the West it is by no means a science but 
largely guesswork. Indian medicine, both of the Hindiis 
and the Mohamedans, is superior to the medicine of tkr 
West.” 

In order to give an idea of the advanced state of Hindu 
science oi medicine and hygiene, as well as of what we may 
yet expect from the continued researches of the learned in 
ancient Indian literature in the way of valuable additions to 
the modem European medical science, I cannot do better 
than quote the words of His E.xcellency Lord Ampthili, 
Governor of Madras, at the opening of the King Institute of 
Preventive Medicine, in February 1905 : The Mohatnedaii 
conquests brought back to India much of the medical 
knowledge which had been lost for centuries, and we have 
proofs that the Mughal rulers were great sanitary reformers 
in the magnificent water works which still exist and perform 
their functions at various places in the north of India. Now, 
the British rulers of India have been bringing back yet 
more of the knowledge which emanated f rom this country 
centiories ago; and when we undertake municipal water' 
supply schemes, with filter beds and Imdraulic pressure, 
when we build hospitals and establish medicil schools, 
when we promulgate regulations to cheek the spread of 
plague, or when we impose on local bodies the duty of 
watching over the health of the people, we are not intro- 
ducing any . modern innovations or European fads, but 
merely doing that which was done cent.uries ago, and again 
centuries before that, but which has long since been forgotten 
by all except the historian aud the arehasologist. The study 
of these questions brings out the truth of the old saying tha't 
there is nothing new in the world. Now, this sayifog is 
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even true as regards preventive medicine, which we are all 
apt to regard as one of the most recent discoveries of modern 
science. Colonel King gives clear proof that the ancient 

caste iaiunctions of the Hindus were b.ased on a belief m 
the existence of ti-ansmissible agents of disease, and that 
both Hindus and Mohamedans used inoculation by small- 
po.x virus as a protection against .small-pox ; and certain it 
is that long before Jeuner’s great discovery, or to be inore 
corect, re-discovcry of vaccination, this art of inoculation was 
used for a while in Europe, where it had been imported from 
Constantinople; and knowledge ofmedieme which ilouri.shed 
in the Near East at the commencement ot the Christian era 
emanated, as I have already shown you, from India. 

His Excellency then added : “ It is also very probable, so 
Colonel King assures me, that the ancient Hindus used 
animal vaccination secured by transmission of the small-pox 
virus through the cow, and he bases this interesting theorj 
on a quotation irom a writing by Dhanvantri, the greatest of 
the ancient Hindu physicians, which is so striking and so 
appropriate to the present occasion that I must take the 
liberty of reading it to you. It is as follows ; ‘ Take the fluid 
of the pock on the udder of the cow or on the ami between 
the shoulder and elbow of a human subject on the point of 
a lancet, and lance with it the arms between the shoulders 
and elbows until the blood appears : then mixing the fluid 
with the blood the fever of the small-pox will be produced. 
This is vaccination pure and simple. It would seem from 
it that Jenners great discovery ivas actually forestalled by 
the ancient Hindus. ’ 

His Excellency further said : “ I cannot refrain from men- 
tioning yet another of Colonel King's interesting discoveries, 
which is that the modern plague policy of evacuation and 
disinfection is not a bit different from that enjoined in 
ancient Hindu Shastras.” 
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II.— MATHEMATICS. 

In Matliematics he was greater 
Than Tycho Brahe, or Erra Pater. 

— Butlek : Jffudihrm. 

In mental abstraction and concentration of thought the 
Hindus are proverbially happy. xVpart ffoin direct testimony 
on the point, the literature of the Hindus furnishes un- 
mistakable evidence to prove that the ancient Hindus 
possessed astonishing powers of memory and concentration of 
thought. Hence all such sciences and branches of study as 
demand concentration of thought and a highly-developed 
power of abvS traction of the mind were highly cultivated by 
the Hindus. The science of mathematics, the mOvSt abstract 
of all sciences, iiuist have had an irresistible firsciuatdoii for 
the minds of the Hindus. Nor are there proofs wanting to 
support this statement. The most extensive cultivation 
which astronomy received at the hands of the Hindus is in 
itself a proof of their high proficiency in mathematics. The 
high antiquity of Hindu astronomy is an argument in 
support of a still greater antic[iiity of their mathematics. 
That the Hindus were selected by nature to excel all other 
nations in mathematics, is pinved by her revealing to them 
the foundation of all mathematics. It has been admitted 
by all ' competent authorities that the Hindus were the 
inventons of the numerals. The great German critic, 
Scblegel, says that the Hindus invented “the decimal 
cyphers, the honour of which, next to letters the most 
important of human discoveries, has, with the common 
consent of historical authorities, been ascribed to the 
Hindus.”" 

Prof. Macdonell says : “ In science, . too, the debt of 

Europe to India has been OGnsiderable. There, is, in the 

SaWegef a- History of 
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first place, the great fact that the Indians invented the 
numerical figures used all over the world. The influence 
which the decimal system of reckoning dependent on those 
figures has had not only on mathematics but on the progress 
of civilization in general; can hardly be over-estimated. 
During , the eighth and ninth centuries the Indians became 
the teachers in arithmetic and algebra of the Arabs, and 
through them of the nations of the West. Thus, though we 
call the latter science by an Arabic name, it is a gift we 
owe to India/’ ^ 

After translating Vyasa Bhasya Sutra 13, PMa III, 
Dr. Ray says: “This conclusively proves that the decimal 
notation was familiar to the Hindus when the Vyasa Bhashya 
was written, ie., centuries before the first appearance of the 
notation in the writings of the Arabs or the Greco Syrian 
intermediaries.”'^ 

Sii* M. Monier Williams says: “From them (Hindus) 
the Arabs received not- only their first conceptions of 
algebraic analysis, but also those numerical symbols and 
decimal notations now current everywhere in Europe, and 
which have rendered untold service to the progress of 
arithmetical science.”*^ Says Manning: “To whatever 
cyclopssdia, journal or essay we refer, we uniformly find 
our numerals traced to India and the Arabs recognised as the 
medium through which they were introduced into Europe.”"^ 
Sir W. W. Hunter also says: “To them (the Hindus) we 
owe the invention of the numerical symbols on the decimal 
scale. The Indian figures 1 to 9 being abbreviated forms of 
initial letters of the numerals themselves, and the zero, or 0, 
representing the first letter of the Sanskrit word for empty 

^ History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 424, 

* History of Hindu Chemistry, Vol. II, p, 117. 

Indian, Wisdom, p.'' 124. ■' ^ 

Ancient and Mediasval India, Vol. I, p, 37^,, 
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{su,nya). The Arabs borro wed them from the Hindus and 
transmitted them to Europe.”’ 

Professor Weber says : It, is to them (the Hindus) alsr, 
that we owe the ingenious invention of the nmnerical 
symbols, which in like manner passed from them to the 
Arabs, and from these again to European scholars. By 
these latter, who were the disciples of the Arabs, Frequent 
allusion is made to the Indians and uniformly in terms of 
high esteem; and one Sanskrit word even (iichcha) has 
passed into the Latin translations of Arabian astronomers.”^^ 
Professor Wilson says : “ Even Delambre concedes their 
claim to the invention of numerical cyphers.” 


Arithmetic. 

Mrs. Manning says: ^‘Compared with other ancient 
nations, the Hindus were peculiarly strong in all the 
branches of arithmetic.”^ Professor Weber, after declaring 
that the Arabs were disciples of the Hindus, says : “ The 
same thing (i.e., the Arabs borrowed from the Hindus) took 
place also in regard to algebra and arithmetic in particular 
in both of which it appears the Hindus attained, quite 
independently, to a high degree of profieieney.” .Sir W. W. 
Hunter also sa3?s that “ the Hindus attained a very high 
proficiency in arithmetic and algebra independently of any 
foreign influence/’^ 

The English mathematician, Prof. Wallace, says: 
“The treats of arithmetic, and contaias not oniv 

the common rules of that science, but the application of 
these to various questions of interest, barter; mixtures, 
combinations, permutation, sums of progression, indeterminate 
problems, and mensuration of surfaces and solids. The rules 

y ’ Imperial Gazetteer, p. 219. “ India.’* 

® Weber’s Indian Literature, p. 256, 

’ Ancient and Medi^vaMndia,. Vol. I, p. S7t. 

* Imperial Gazetteer. India,” p. 218. 
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are found to be exact and nearly as simple as in the present 
state ol analjtieal investigation. The numerical results are 
readily deduced, and if they he compared with the earliest 
specimens of Greek calculation, the advantages of the 
decimal notation are placed in a striking light.”^ It may, 
however, be mentioned that TAlavati, of which Professor 
Wallace speaks, is a comparatively modern manual of 
arithmetic : and to pidge of the merits of Hindu arithmetic 
from this book is to judge of the merits of Eiigli.sh arithmetic 
from Chambers manual of aiithmetic. 

It may be added that the enormous extent to which 
numerical’ calculation goes in India, and the possession by 
the Hindus of by far the largest table of calculation, are in 
themselves proofs of the superior cultivation of the science of 
arithmetic by the Hindus. 

Geometry. 

The ancient Hindus have' always , been celebrated 
for the remarkable progress they made in geometry. 
Professor Wallace says: =‘ However ancient a book may 
be in which a system of trigonometry occurs, we may be 
assured it was not written in the infancy of the science. 
Geometry must have been known in India lovg before the 
writing of the Surya Siddhanta;’- which is supposed by the 
Europeans to have been written before 2,000 B.C. 

Professor Wallace say.s: “ Surya Siddhanta contains a 
rational system of trigonometry, vvhich differs entirely from 
that first known in Greece or Arabia. In fact it is founded 
on a geometrical theorem, which was not known to the 
geome.tricians of Europe before the time of Vieta, about two 
hundred yf ears ago. And it employs the sines of arcs, a 

5- Bidinburgh Ileview, \^ol, 29, p. 147. 

- Mill’s India, Tol II, p. ISO. 

Urn Mill’s India, Vol. II,- p- 3, footnote* 
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thing unknown to'- the Greeks, who: used .the chords o:f 
double arcs. The invention of sines has'been., attributed to 
the Arabs, but it is possible that they may have received 
this iniproveraent in trigonometry as weil as the niinifricai 
characters from India.'' ^ 

Mr. Elphinstone s-ays : “ In the Surya Siddkmua is 

contained a system of trigonometry which not only goes far 
beyond anything known to the Greeks, but involves theorems 
which were not discovered in Europe till two centuries ago.”- 

Professor Wallace says: In expressing the radius of a 

circle in parts of the circumference, the Hindus are quite 
singular. Ptolemy and the Greek mathematicians in their 
division of the radius preserved no reference to the 
circumference. The use of sines, as it was unknown to the 
Greeks, forms a difference between theirs and the Indian 
trigonometry. Their rule for the computation of the lines is 
a considerable refinement in science first practiced hy the 
mathematician, Briggs.;'*" 

Count Bjornstjerna says : We find io Ayeen Akhari, a 

Journal of the Emperor Akbar, that the Hindus of former 
times assumed the diameter of a circle to be to its periphery 
as 1,250 to 3,927. The ratio of 1,250 to 3,927 is a very close 
approximation to the quadrature of a circle, and differs very 
little from that given by Metius of 113 to 355. In order to 
obtain the result thus found by the Brahmans, even in the 
most elementary and simplest way, it is necessary to inscribe 
in a circle a polygon of 768 sides, an operation, which ammt' 
be performed arithmetically without the knowledge of some 
peculiar properties of this curved line, and at least an 
extraction of the square root of the ninth power, each to ten 

^ Edinbiu’gh Geymetry v’ p. lOL 

i History of iDdia, p. 12§. 

Mill’s ludia, VoL IIbp« ■ ' 
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places of decimals. The Greeks and Arabs have not given 
anything so approximate.”, 

It is thus clearly seen that the Greeks and the Arabs 
apart, even the Europeans have but very recently advanced 
far enough to come into line with the Hindus in their 
knowledge of this branch of mathematics. 

Professor Wallace says ; “ The researches of the learned 
have brought to light a.stronomical tables in India which 
must have been constructed by the principles of geometry, 
but the period at which they have been framed has by no 
means been completely ascertained. Some are of opinion that 
they have been framed from observation made at a very 
remote period, not less than 3,000 years before the Christian 
era (this has been conclusively proved by Mons. Bailly) ; 
and if this opinion be well founded, the science of geometry' 
must have been cultivated in India to a considerable extent 
long before the period assigned to its origin in the West; so 
that many elementary propositions in, ay have been brought 
from India to Greece.”- He adds; “ In geometry there is 
much deserving of attention. We have here the celebrated 
proposition that the square on the hypotenuse of a right- 
angled triangle is equal to the squares on the sides contaiii- 
ing the right angle and other propositions, which form part 
of the system of modern geometiy. There is one remarkable 
proposition, namely, that which discover the area of a 
triangle when its three sides are known. This does not 
seem to have been known to the ancient Greek geometers.'’ 

The Sulva Sutras, however, date from about the eio-hth 
century B.C., and Dr. Thibaut, has shown that the geometrical 
theorem of the 47th proposition, Book I, which tradition 
ascribes to Pythagoras, was solved by the Hindus at least 
two centuries earlier,® thus confirmiag the conclusion of 

^ Theogoiiy of Liie Hindus, p. Zl, 

* Edinburgh EncycIopsBdia, “ Geometry p. 19 | 

® Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1875, p. 227. 
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V. behr^dei* that the Greek philosopher owed his inspiration 
to India. ^ 

, Mr. Elphinstoiie says: “Their geometrical skill is shown 
among other forms by their demonstrations of various 
properties of triangles, especially one which expresses the 
area in the terms of the three sides, and was unknown in 
Europe till published by Glavius, and by their knowledge of 
the proportions of the radius to the circumference of a circle, 
which they express in a mode peculiar to themselves, by 
applying one measure and one unit to the radius and 
circumference. This proportion, which is confirmed by the 
most approved labours of Europeans, was not known out of 
India until modern times.'’- 


Algebra. 

The Hindus have been especially successful in the ciilti- - 
vation of algebra. Professor Wallace says : “ In algebra the 

Hindus understood well the arithmetic of surd roots, and the 
general resolution of equations of the second degree, which it 
is not clear that Diaphantus knew, that they attained a general 
solution of indeterminate problems of the the first degree, 
which it is certain Diaphantus had not attained, and a 
method of deriving a multitude of answers to problems of the 
second degree, when one solution was discovered by trial, 
which is as near an aproach to a general solution as was 
niade until the time of La Grange.” Professor Wallace 
concludes by adopting the opinion of Playfair on this subject, 
“that before an author could think of embodyiiig a treatise 
on algebra in the heart of a system of astronomy, and turning 
the researches of the one science to the purposes of the other, 
both must have been in such a state of advancement as the 
lapse of several ages and many repeated efforts of inventors 

^ See History of Hinda Oiiemistry, Vol. I, p. xxi v, Intro. 

Elpkiiistoiie’s History ot Indui, p. i^O. 
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■ffei'e required to produce. ’ "This,' says Professor Wilson,. 

is unanswerable evidence in favour of the antiquity . 
orifunaiitv, and advance of the Hindu mathematical 

*'sS> «' ■ 

science.'' ^ 

Mr. Coisbrooke says : - They (the Hindus) imderstood 
well the arithmetic of sord roots ; they were aware of the 
iia.ii.iut0 resiiltuig from the din'isioii of finite 

qiiaBtities by cipher: they knew the general resolution of 
equations of the second degree, and had touched upon ' those 
of higher deiiomiiiatioii, resolving them in the simplest eases, 
and in those in which the solution happens to be practicable 
by the method which serves for quadratics : they had attained 
a general solution of indeterminate problems of the first 
degree ; they had arrived at a method for deriving a multi- 
tude of solutions of answers to problems of the second degree 
from a single answer found tentatively.”- “And this, ” says 
Colebrooke in conclusion, “ was as near an approach to a 
general solution of such problems as was made until the days 
of La Grange, 

“Equally decided is the evidence, ” says Manning, “ that 
this excellence in algebraic analysis was attained in India 
independent of foreign aid 

Mr. Colebrooke says : “No doubt is entertained of the 
source from which it was received immediately by modern 
Europeans, The Arabs were mediately or immediatelyoiir 
.. V instructors in this study. 

Mrs. Manning says: “The Arabs were not in general 
i'fwevhlors but recipients. Subsequent observation has con- 
firmed this view : for not only did algebra in an advanced 
state exist in India prior to the earliest disclosure of it by 

MilFs India. VoL n, p. 151, Wilsuirs note. 

- Colebi'ooke'iji jjvliscellaneous E^Ksays, Vol. II, p. 419. 

' Colebrooke’s Miscellaneous Essays, ^ Vol.- II. pp. 416-418. ■ For the 
l>aints in which Hindu algebra is more advAneed than the Crreek, see 
Cotebrooke, |>, 16. 
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the Arabians to modern EuropCj but the names by which the 
mimerals have become known to us are of Sanskrit 
origin/’^ 

Professor Monier Wiliams says : To the Hindus is due 
the invention of algebra and geometry a/nd their appliea- 
fion io astronomy, 

Comparing the Hindus and the Greeks, as regards their 
knowledge of algebra, Mr. Elphinstone says : “ There is no 
question of the superiority, of the Hindus over their rivals in 
the perfection to which they bi'ought the science. Not only 
is Aryabhatta superior to Diaphantus (as is shown by his 
knowledge of the resolution of equations involving several 
unknown quantities, and in a general method of resolving 
all indeterminate problems of at least the first degree) hid he 
and his successors press hard upon the discoveries of 
algebraists who lived almost in our own time.” ^ ''It is with 
a feeling of respectful admiration that Mr. Colebrooke alludes 
to ancient Sanskrit treaties on algebra, arithmetic and 
mensuration. 

In the Edinburgh Review ( Vol XXI, p. 372) is a striking 
history of a problem (to find x, so that + 5 shall be a 
square number). The first step towards a solution is made 
by Diaphantus,® it was extended by Fermat, and sent as 
a defiance to the English algebraists in the seventeenth 
century, but was only carried to its full extent by the cele- 

^ Ancient and Mediseval India, Vol. II, p, 375. /‘Air. Colebrooke has 
fully shown that algebra had attained the highest perfection ife ever reached 
in India before it was ever known to the Arabians. Whatever the Arabs 
possessed in common with the Hindus, there are good grounds to believe 
that they derived it from the Hindus. Elphinstone’s India, p. 133. 

® Indian Wisdom, p. 185. 

“ Elphinstone’s India, p. 131. 

® Colebrooke says : “In the whole science he (Bjapimntus) is very far 
behind the Hindu writers. ’^—Essays, 438. 
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bratecl Eiatiiematician Euler, who arrives exactly at the point 
before attained by Bhashkaracharya. 

Another occurs in the same Eeview (Volume XXIX, 
p. 153X where it is stated, from Mr. Colebrooke that a 
particular solution given by Bhashkaraeharya is exactly the 
?ame as that hit on by Lord Broun ker in 1657 ; and that the 
general solution of the same problem was unsuccessfully 
attempted by Euler and only accomplished by De la Grange 
io 1767 A.D. ; although it had been as completely given 
by Brahmagiipta^ 

But/’ says Mr. Elphinstone, “the superiority of the 
Hindus over the Greek algebraists is scarcely so conspicuous 
in their discoveries as in the excellence of their method, 
which is altogether dissimilar to that of Diaphantus 
(Strachey’s Biya Ganita quoted in the “ Edinburgh Eeview/’ 
Vol XXI, pp. 374, 375), and in the perfection of their 
algorithm (Colebrooke’s Hindu Algebra quoted in the E. E,. 
Vol XXIX, p. 162). 

One of their most favourite processes (that called cattaca) 
was 'Eol known in Europe till published by Baehet de 
Meaeriac, about the year 1624, and is virtually the same as 
that explained by Euler (Edinburgh Eeview, Vol XXIX, p. 
151), Their application of algebra to astronomical investiga* 
tions and geometrical demonstrations is also an invention of 
their own ; and their manner of conducting it is even now 
entitled to admiration (Colebrooke, quoted by Professor 
Wallace ; and Edinburgh Review, Yol. XXIX, p. 158); 

Speaking of the Hindu treatises on algebra, arithmetic, 
and mensuration, Mr. Colebrooke says : “ It is not hoped that 

*“EIpliii3s1ione’s India, p. 131 Bbaslikaracharya wrote the celebrated 
wok Siddhanta Siromani, ” and treatises on algebra and arithmetic. His 
division of a circle is t*emax*kable for its minute analysis, which is as 
foliowB. : — ' 

. 60 Yikala (Seconds) = A Kala (Minute). 

60 Kala = A Bhaga (Degree), 

30 Bhaga ... = A Basi (Sign), 

12 .Baai' '' Bhagana (Revolutioiil, 
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in ' the , actual ad.vanced condition of the analytical art they 
will add to its resources and throw new light on the mathe- 
matical science in any other respect than as concerns its 
history, but had an earlier version of thest‘ treatises been 
completed, had they been translated and given to the public 
when the notice of mathematicians was first drawn to the 
attainments of the Hindus in astronomy and in sciences 
connected with it, some additions would have been then made 
to the means and resources of algebra, lor the general 
solution of problems, by methods which have been re- 
invented or have been perfected in the last age. ^ 

It is thus evident from what Mr. Colebrooke shows that 
the Hindu literature even in its degenerate state, and when so 
few works are extant, contains mathematical works that show 
an advance in the science in no way behind the latest 
European achievements. 

As an instance of the remarkable and extensive practice 
and cultivation of mathematics in India, may be cited the 
case of a problem from Lalita Vistar. Moos. Wiepcke," indeed 
is of opinion that the account in the Lalita Vistara problem 
solved by Buddha on the occasion of his marriage examina- 
tion, relative to the number of atoms in the length of a 
Yqjana, k the basis of the “ Arenariiis ” of the celebrated 
scientist Archimedes. 

The credit of the discovery of the principle of differential 
calulus is generally claimed by the Europeans, But it was 
known to the Hindus centuries ago. Bhashkaracharya, one of 
the world's greatest mathematicians, has referred to it in 
various places. 

^ Colebrooke's Mlseeilaneoiis Esssays, Yol. II, p. 

It may, however, be said that in some quarters, the geniiiceness of the 
ndependent solution of the problems mentioned above , and the discovery 
»f methods similar to those of the Hindus by modern Europeans have been 
■ ■ doubted, and such doubts may wed! be excused, considering the extensive 
intercourse that has ex-isted between India and Europe for along,, time past. 

3 Mem Surla pro-pa^ialim dm chifrm IruHemi Paris, 1863, pp. 15-91. 
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Mi\ Spottiswoode says : It must be admitted that the 
penetration shown by Bhashkaracharya, in his anlysis is in 
the highest degree remarkable that the formula which he 
establivshes, and his method, bear more than a mere 
resemblance — they bear a strong analogy — to the correspond- 
ing process in modern mathematical astronomy ; and that 
the majority of scientific persons will learn with surprise the 
existence of such method in the writings of so distant a 
period and so remote a region.”^ 

Mr, Lethbridge says: '' Bhashkaracharya is said to have 
discovered a mathematical process veiy nearly resembling 
the differential calculus of modern European mathematici- 
ans."-’ 

I)i\ Ray, however, discusses the whole question and shows 
that Bhashkaracharya not only knew the principle but applied 
it to astronomy. He says: “The astronomical, Truti of 
time measures about the thirty-four thousandth part of 
a second. This is of special value in determining the exact 
character of Bhashkar’s claim to be regarded as a precursor of 
Newton in the discovery of the principle of the differential 
calculus, as well as in its application to astronomical problems 
and computations. This claim, as I proceed to show, is 
absolutely established. It is- indeed for stronger than Archi- 
medess to the conception of a rudimentary process of 
integration. ”^ Dr. Ray then shows that Mr. Spottiwoode’s 
error in thinking that Bhashkar’s method is only a analo- 
gous one but is not the diffrential calculus itself, is due to the 
insufficiency of data supplied to him for his opinion. ” 

Dr. Ray also remarks l may add e7h passant that 
Bhashkara’s formula for the computation of sines also implies 
his use of the principle of the differential calculus. 

^ J. B. A. S*, VoL XVII. 

^ School History of ladia, Appendix A, p. ii. 

" History of Hindu Chemistrv Yol. IIj pp. 159, 160. 

* Ibid, p. m 
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HI ^ASTRONOMY. 

Ye iniiltix>lyiiig masses of increased 
And still, increasing light. : what are ye ‘t what 
In this blue wilderness of interminable 
Air where ye roll along, as I have seen 
The leaves .dong the limx^id stream of Eden ? 

Is your course measured for ye ? or do ye 
Sweep on in your unbounded revelr\' 

■Chrough an aerial universe of endless 
Expansion, at which my soul aches to tliiuk. 

Intoxicated with eternity ? ' ' 

Bvkon ; Cahi . 

A European critic say« : “ For a mao, the most sublime 
study is that of astronomy.” And indeed, what can be 
more sublime than the study of Nature in its broadest aspects, 
of the movements and the functions of those wonderful and 
splendid bodies with which the boundless expanse of the 
wide, wide space is thickly studded, where fancy is puzzled 
and imagination itself staggered ? 

“Heaven 

Is as the book of God before thee set 
Wherein to read His wondi’ous words. 

Milton : Faradke Lod. 

The science of astronomy tiourishes only amongst a 
civilized people. Hence, considerable advancement in it 
is itself a proof of the high civilization of a nation. Hindu 
astronomy, or what remains of it, has received the homage of 
European scholars. Dr. Sir William » Hunter says; ‘‘The 
astronomy of the Hindus has formed the vsiibject of excessive 
admiration. ” “ Proof of very extraordinary proficiency, ” says 

Mr, Elphinstone, “ in their astronomical writings are found/' ^ 
The Hindu astronomy not only establishes the high pro- 
ficiency of our ancestors in this department of knowledge and 
exacts admiration and applause: it does something more. It 
proves the great antiquity of the Sanskrit literature and the 

^ History of Indm, p. 129. 
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high literary Gulture of the Hindus. Mens. Bailly, the 
celebrated author of the History of Astronomy, inferred from 
cc^rtain astronomical tables of the Hindus, not only advanced 
progress of the science but a date so ancient as to be entirely 
inconsistent with the chronology of the Hebrew Scriptures. 
His argumeiit was laboured with the utmost diligence, and 
was received with imboiuided applause. All concurred at the 
time with the wonderful learning, wonderful civilization and 
wonderful institutions of the Hindus.”^ It must not, how- 
ever, be forgotten, as this celebrated astronomer (Mens. 
Bailly) bolds, that Hindu astronomy is “the remains rather 
than the elements of a science.”- 

Mr. Weber says: 'tAstrononi}^ was practised in India as 
early as 2780 But some of the greatest modern 

astronomers have decided in favour of a much greater an- 
tiquity, Cassini, Bailly, Gentil and Playfair maintain “ that 
there are Hindu observations extant which must have been 
made more than three thousand years before Christ, and 
which evince even then a very high degree of astro- 
nomical science,”'^ 

Count Bjoiiistjerna proves conclusively that Hindu astro- 
nomy was very far advanced even at the beginning of the 
Kaliyug, or the iron age of the Hindus (about 5,000 years ago). 
He says: ‘'According to the astronomical calculations of the 
Hindus, the present period of the world, Kaliyug, commenced 
3,102 years before the birth of Christ, on the 20th February, 
at 2 hours 27 minutes and 30 seconds, the time being thus 
calculated to minutes and seconds. They say that a conjunc- 
tion of the planets then took place, and their tables show 

^ Mill’s Histoiy of India, Vol. £1, pp. 97,^ 9^^^ 

-See Bailly’s Hisioire de T Astrondmie Anciemt {Plutot he dthris 
que Iceeleinem d'une Scmice). 

^ Weber’s Iiidiaii Literature, p. 30. “ Biot regards tlie 2357 B.C. as 

the earliest point when the course of the moon was first watched for astro- 
nomical use.” — Bimcker’s History of AntiqitUyy \v 

^ Theogony of the Hindus, p. 32- 
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this ^Goiijuiiction. Bailiy states that Jupiter and Mercury 
were then in the same degree of the ecliptic, Mars at a distance 
of only eight, and Saturn of seven degrees ; whence it follows, 
that at the point of time given by the Brahmans as the com- 
mencement of Kaliyng, the four planets above-mentioned 
must have been successively concealed by the rays of the siiii 
(first Saturn, than Mars, afterwards Jupiter and lastly 
Mercury). They thus showed themselves in conjunction ; and 
although Venus could not then be seen, it was natural to say 
that a eonjunction of the planets then took place. The 
calculation of the Brahmins is so exactly confirmed by our 
own astronomical tables, that nothing but an actual observa- 
tion could have given so correspondent a result.” The 
learned Count continues : He (Bailiy) further informs us 
that Laubm-e, who was sent b}:^ Louis XIV as ambassador to 
the King of Siam, brought home in the year 1687, astrono- 
mical tables of solar eclipses, and that other similar tables 
were sent to Europe by Patouiilet (a missionary in the 
Carnatic), and by Gentil, which latter were obtained from the 
Brahmans in Tirvalore, and that they all perfectly agree vn 
I heir caLc ida t ions altho ugh rece i ved f ro rn pe rso ns, 

at different times, and from places in India remote from 
each other. On these tables, Bailiy makes the following 
observation : The motion calculated by the Brahmans during 
the long space of 4,383 years (the period elapsed between 
thesB calculations and Bailiy 's), varies not a single minute 
from the tables of Cassini, and Meyer: and as the tables 
brought to Europe by Laubere in 1687, under Louis XIV, 
are older than those of Cassini and Meyer, the accordance 
between them must be the result of nvictual and exact* 
astronomical observations.” Then again, ^Mndian tables 
give the same annual variation of the niooii as that dis- 
covered by Tycho Brahe, a variation unkoown to the school 
of Alexandria, and also to the Arabs, hvho followed the 
calculations of this school*” 
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These factis;’ says the erudite Count, “ sufficiently show 
the great antiquity and distinguished station of astronomical 
science among the Hindus of past ages.” The Count then 
asks '‘if it be true that the Hindus more than 3,000 B.C„ 
according to Bailly’s calculation, had attained so high a degree 
of astronomical and geometrical learning, how many centuries 
earlieT must the commencement of their culture ha\^e been, 
since the human mind advances only step by step on the 
path of science! ” ’ 

There are, however, many other arguments to establish a 
far higher antiquity of the Hindu astronomy than what is 
assigned by Bentley. The equation of the sun's centre, 
according to the Indian tables, is 2’ 10|'; whereas the same 
quantity according to the modern observations is only 1 55 V. 
It is one consequence of the mutual disturbances of planets 
that the eccentricity of the solar orbit on which the equation 
just mentioned depends, was greater in former ages than it is 
at the present time. From the quantity which the Hindus 
assign to this astronomical element, M. Bailly has drawn an 
argument in favour of the antiquity of the Indian tables, 
which it must be confessed is of great weight when the 
difference of the Indian and European determination vS is con- 
sidered as arising froin the gradual alteration of the planetary 
orbits. 

2. The quantities which the Indian tables assign to 
other astronomical elements, v-h,, the mean motions of 
Jupiter and Saturn, have been found to agree almost exactly 
not with what is observed at the present time, but with 
what the theory of gravity shows would have been observed 
at the beginning of the Kaliyug. Laplace discovered it 
after the publication of the Astronoviie IncLien and inserted 
it in the Journal cles Savans. 

3, M. Bailly has shown that the place of the aphelion of 

^ Theogouy ol tke Huidiiis, p. 37. 
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Jupiter’s orbit, determined ■ by the Indian tables for the 
beginning of the Kaliyug agrees with the modern tables of 
Lalande when corrected by the theoretical equations of La 
Grange. The same thing is true of the quantity which the 
Hindus assign to the equation of Saturn’s centre. 

4. Another argument to vindicate the great antiquity 
of Hindu astronomy is derived from the obliquity of the 
ecleptic which the Indians state at 24". Both observation 
and theory concur in showing that the obliquity of the 
ecliptic has been diminishing slowly for many ages preceding 
the present. 

5. The length of the Hindu tropical year as deduced 
from the Hindu tables is 365 days, 5 hours, 50 minutes, 
35 seconds, while La Callie’s obseiwation gives 865-5-48-49. 
This makes the year at the time of the Hindu observation 
longer than at present by I' 46". It is, however, an establish- 
ed fact that the year has been decreasing in duration from 
time immemorial and shall continue to decrease. In about 
49 centuries the time of the year decrease about 40^". This, 
then, is an unmistaleeable proof of the very high antiquity 
of Indiwn astronomy. The observation by the Hindus 
must have been made in the Dwapar (more than 5,000 year 
ago). 

It should now be quite clear that in India astronomy was 
cultivated and wonderful progress in the science was made at 
a period when the rest of the world, iqcluding the whole of 
Europe, was completely enveloped in ignorance. 

Sir W. Hunter says : ‘ In some points the Brahmans made 
advances beyond Greek astronomy. Their fame spread 
throughout the West, and found entrance into theOhroniqon 
Paschale (commenced about 330 A, D, and revised under 
Heraclius 610-641).”^ 

Mr. Elphinstone says : “ In addition to the points already 

Indittu GaisettoiV Yot W ’ P- 
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nientioiied in which the Hindus have gone beyond the other 
nations, Mr. Colebrooke mentions two in astronomy. One is 
in their notions regarding the processions of the Equinoxes, 
in which they were more correct than Ptolemy, and as much 
so as the Arabs, who did not attain to that degree of improve- 
ment till a later period ; the other relates to the diurnal 
revolution of the earth on its axis which the Brahmans dis - 
cussed in the fifth century B.O.'’ ’■ 

Sir W. Hunter says : The Sanskrit term for the apex of 
a planet’s orbit seems to have passed into the Latin transla- 
tions of the Arabic astronomers. The Sanskrit uccha became 
the aux (gen. aiigis) of the later translators,” (Ptenaiid, 
p. 325 and Weber, p. 257). 

„ Professor Weber says: “The fame of Hindu astronomers 
spread to the West, and the Andubarius (or probably, Ardu- 
barius), whom the Chronicon Paschale places in primeval 
times as the earliest Inditin astronomer, is doubtless none 
other than Aryabhatta, the rival of Pulisa, and who is like- 
wise extolled by the Arabs under the name of Arjabahar.”’^ 
Professor Wilson says: “The scienee of astronomy at 
present exhibits many proofs of accurate observation and 
deduction, highly creditable to the science of the Hindu 
astronomers. The division of the ecleptic into lunar man- 
sions, the solar zodiac, the mean motions of the planets, the 
procession of the equinox, the earth’s self-support in space, 
the diurnal revolution of the earth on its axis, the revolution 
of the moon on her axis, her distance from the earth, the 
dimensions of the orbits of the planet, the calculations of 
eclipses are parts of a system which could not have been 
found amongst an unenlightened people.” ^ 

But the originality of the Hindus is not less striking than 
their proficiency. It is remarkable that the Hindu methods 

^ History of India, p. 132, footnote. 

’ MiH’s History of India, Yol. tl, p, i06» 
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are ail original and peculiar. Professor Wilson says; “The 
originality of Hindu a.strononiy is at once established, but it 
is also proved by intrin.sic e\ idence, and although there are 
some reararkable coincidencts between the Hindu and other 
systems, their imdhods are their own.”' Mr. Elphinstone 
says; “In the more advanced stages, where they are more 
likely to have borrowed, not only is their mode ol proceedings 
peculiar to themselves but it is often founded’on principles, 
with which no other ancient pieople were acquainted, and 
•showed a knowledge of discoveries not made even in Europe 
till within the coarse of the last two centuries.” - 

In the sixth volume of the donmid of the American 
Oriental Society, Professor Whitney published an English 
translation of Si^rya Siddlmmt by the Rev. E. Burgess, 
with an elaborate commentary by himself; This paper 
excited comments from M. Biot, the late \'encrab!e astro- 
nomer of Paris, and from Professor Weber of Berlin. Biot 
believed that the tlindns derived their system of Nakshatras 
or moon stations, from the C-hinese, but Professor Whitney 
contributed two other papers to the said Journal, in which 
he clearlv shows that the Hindu Bakshalra does not mean 
the .same thing as the Chinese /STen moans a single 

star, whereas Naksludra expresses ngnmp of stdrfi,tn- rather 
a certain portion of the staxry heavens. Again, Professor 
Weber shows that the Chinese is not traceable further 
than two or three centuries before Christ, while Nakshatran 
are amongst the heavenly objects raentioue'd in the Vedie 
hymns. ”« The great antiquity of the science, however, is 

the best proof of its originality. 

The Arabs were the disciples of the Hindus in this branch 
of knowledge also. Professor Weber says that' Hindu astio- 


V MiU’s History of India, Vol. 11, p. 107. 

History of India, p. 132# 

, ^ Whitney, ■ “Views' of Weber, anc 

•tions of 'tlie, Hindu and- Chinese ABterisms,” .p. 2 


and Biot reapeoting the Bela 
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nomers are extolled by the Arabs. He adds : ^'For, during 
the eighth and nineth centuries the Arabs were, in astronomy, 
the disciples of Hindus, from whom they borrowed the lunar 


mansions in their new 
frequently worked up 
supervision of Indian 


order, and whose SiddhoMts, they 
and translated in part under the 
astronomers themselves, whom the 


Khalifs of Baghdad, etc., invited to their courts.’’ ^ 

Dr. Robertson says : ‘‘ It is highly probable that the 
knowledge of the twelve signs of zodiacs was derived 


from India.”" 


Sir W. W. Himter says: '‘The Arabs became their 
(Hindus) disciples in the eight century,, and translated Sans- 
krit treatises, SiddlidTits, under the name SiTidhcTids. 


Professor Wilson says: “Indian astronomers vvere gi'eatly 
encouraged by the early Khalifs, particuhrrly Harim-ul- 
Bashid, and Almaniun; they were invited to Baghdad, and 
their works 'were translated into Arabic. The Hindus were, 


fully as much as the Greeks, the teachers of the Arabians. ^ 


There are nine Siddhants:"^ (1) Brahma Siddh^nt, (2) 
Surya Siddh&nta, (3) Soma Siddhaiita, (4) Vrihaspati 
Siddh^nta. (5) Gargya Siddhanta, (6) Narada Siddh^nta, (7) 
Parasar Siddhanta, (8) Pulastya Siddh4nta, and (9) Vashishta^ 
Siddhanta. Of these, the work best known to Europeans is 
Surya Siddhanta, \Yhmh is the oldest of the extant 
''Siddh^ntas.-^ ■ . , 

^ M that the eelehrated Hindu as 

nomer, Parasarj^judging from the Gbservatioiis made by hini 


^ Weber’s Indian Xiterature, p. 255. 

Disquisition eoneerning India, p. 280 . 

; Indiaii' Gazetteer j ‘‘ India,” p.:218. ; '' 

MilFs'History of India, 'Vol. II, p.^107,^ 

® The Paneh Siddhantas, or the five principal astronomical works 
■in 'general ^ use : are" ( 1)1 The P^lisa ;■ f^lddh^pta, W) The ... ■■Bomek®; 0 id 4 hMta," 
•ISf^'The Washishta;Siddhilnta,' ( 4 ): The'.'Saura: .S'i^dhlnta,; .; 88 k|hlpta 1 : 

I 5 j;The 1 Pailawaha..Siddh^ta. ^ 


* Indian Wisdom* 


:pp,.,l84, 
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must} have lived 1391 years before Christ,^ and eonse<|uentl\% 
says Bjornstjei'Da, had read in the divine book of the 
heavenly finnanient iongbefoi’e the Chaldees, the Arabs and 
fche Greeks. 

Mr. Houghton says : From a text of Parasar it appears 
that the equinox had gone back from the tenth degree of 
Bhcirani to the first of Aswirii, or 23 degrees and 20 
minutes between the days of that Indian philosopher and 
year of our Lord 499, when it coincided with the origin of 
the Hindu ecliptic, so that Parasar probably flourished near 
the close of the twelfth century before Christ, ” 

After Parasar Muni came Aryabhatta, who was a great 
astrologer too. He was the mfin who, according to the 
Europeans, first brought to light “ diurnal revolution of the 
earth on its axis, and to have known the true theory of the 
causes of the lunar and solar eclipses, and notice the motion 
of solstitial and equinoctial points. 

Plis principal works are : (l) Aryabatika, (2) Dasa Gitika, 
(3) Aryashta Saba. 

The best' known astronomer who fiotirished after Arya- 
bhatta’s time is Varahinihira, who became pre“eniinen.t in 
astrology. Mrs. Manning says ; “ Varahmihira may be cited 
as a celebrated astronomer to whooi astrology was irresistibly 
attractive and again, “He is called an astronomer, but it is 
for astrology that we find him most celebrated. He attained 
excellence in each branch of the San hi ta, and before writing 
his celebrated treatise, called the Brihat-Sanhita he coniposed 
a work on pure astronomy/’'*'^ ^ ^ ^ * . 

Varahm chief works are : (1) Vrihai J ataka, (2) Brihat 

Sanhita, (3) A Summary of the Origihal Panch Siddhantas. 

Manning says : “ Richness of detail constitutes the chief 


:’> ■ :1!heo|ony of t he ;&EdaS:,; ;rp r' ^ 
^:Bee'phaiiiber'«5vEaeyelopaad^ 

^Aiioieid ''aud'Modiie Vfd India, Ij 'PP-;' JI60. 
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attD'tctioH of the book (Brihat Sanhita), a loorit which was 
appreciated by the Arab astrologer, xAlbiriini it 

will be by ourselves; for although professedly astrological, 
its value for geography, architecture, sculpture, etc., is 
uiiei|ualled by ariy Sanskrit work as yet published. 

The last Hindu astronomer of etninence, however, was 
Bhashkaracharya, who is said by Europeans to have flourished 
su late as the twelfth century. He expounded the law of 
gravity with peculiar felicity, while his iiiatheiiiatical works 
|)lace him in the forefront of the world’s great inatbe- 
maticians. 

The rouiidness of tlie earth and its diuiiial rotation, 
however, were known to the Hindus from the earliest times. 
Says a Rishi ill the Aitcriya Brakmana: ‘’'By this great 
iiiaugiiration similar to Indra’s, Tura, son of Kavasha, con-' 
secrated Janamjaya, and Hiereby did he subdue the earth 
coinpletely lu A we read : 

'' The earth, situated in the middle of tlie heavens and 
composed of five elements, is spherical in its shepe.” Bliash- 
karachrya, in Goludhaya, s;iys : 

-ST war fT^ 

hundredth part of the circiimference of iicirtile appears 

to be a straight line. Our earth is a big sphere, and the por- 

. 

tion visible to man being exceedingly sinall, the earth 
appears to be fiat.” 

Dr. H. Kern, in his paper on Some fhigments of Arya- 
bhatta,” translates a passage as follows : 'VThe terrestrial 


U- Aiieient and Mediieval India, Vol. I, p. 370. Set* ulso Dr, Keni’g 
:'Bib.Tnd.,/Introduotion,'x>. 27. 

* Hang’s Aiteriyti Brahmana, VoL' II, ;p, 242. 
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It. has been remarked : 

“ When it is sunrise at Lanka (the Equator) it is mid-day at 
Java, sunset in America, and midnight at Rome.” 

As regards the size of the earth, it is said : 

f g’ST'^vrr^^frg'^: f^'^Tvri^'irTfvwT; ii 

“ The circumference of the earth is 4,967 yojanas, and its 
diameter is 1,581.^^ yojanas.” A yojana is equal to five 
English miles, the circumference of the earth would there- 
fore be 24,835 miles and its diameter 7, 905 •5/24 miles. 

The Yajur Veda says that the earth is kept in space 
owing to the superior attraction of the sun. , 

wfwr viTf^ V^vrrfir w^ji 

The theory of gravity is thus described in the M0mnta 
Sfe#o?nam centuries before Newton was born : 



•frwT wj 




w^nw. 



TCi": II 


“ The earth, owing to its force of gravity, draws all things 
towards itself, and so they seem to fall towards the earth#*' 
etc.,ntc,', 

That the moon and the stars are dark bcKiies 
described':—.' 



The earth, the planets and the comets all 
light towards the sun 

^bright,':'' 'the ' 'colour :::vaiypg 'with/'the 'peculianl^:^''.:bfo 

iigaace':.bf':C^ 
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The Athar?a Veda says: i” *The 

moon is dependent on the sun for its light/' 
x\s regards the ahnospliere \t is stated : 

The atmosphere surrounds the earth, and its height is 
12 yojanas (about 60 English miles), and the clouds, lightning, 
etc., are phenomena connected with it.” 

Mr. Colebrooke says : Aryabhatta affirmed the diurnal 
revolution of the earth on its axis. He possessed the true 
theory of the causes of solar and lunar eclipses and disregar- 
ded the imaginary dark planets of my tho legists and astrolo- 
gers, affirming the moon and primary planets (and even the 
stars) to be essentially dark and only illuminated by the sun.” ^ 
As regards the solar and lunar eclipseS; it is stated : 

When the earth in its rotation comes between the sun 
and the moon, and the shadow of the earth falls on the 
moon, the phenomenon is called lunar eclipse, and when the 
moon comes between the sun and the earth the sun seems 
as if it was being cut off — ^this is solar eclipse.” 

The following is taken from Varamihir’s observations on 
the moon : “ One half of the moon/whose orbit lies between 

the sun and the earth, is always bright by the sun s rays ; 
the other half is dark by its own shadows, like the two sides 
of a pot standing in the sunshine.”- 

About eclipses, he says:/* The true , explanation of the 
phenomenon is this . in an eclipse of the moon, he enters 
into the earth’s shadow : in a solar eclipse, the same thing 
happens to the sun. Hence the coinme^icement of, <% IvMdT 
edi'pse does not take place from the west side, ^ 
the solar eGVqyse from the easV'^ 

^ Golebrooke's Essays, Appendix G, p. 467. 

- Briliat Saiihita, Chapter V, v. 8, 

Brihat Saiihita, Chapter V, v. 8. 
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Kali Dasa says in his Raghu Vansa : 

WTNTf?- TWfiTHT H^^STT^ftTHT Tjf^TT: NWlfw: | 

“Jai Deva sings in the Oita Oovind : “ His heart was 
agitated by her sight, as the waves of the deep are affected 
by the lunar orb.”^ 

India has from time, inimemorial been the land of 
philosophers, poets, astronomers and mathematicians, and 
every now and then it produces a great genius. Less than 
two centuries ago, Rajputana produced an astronomer, no 
doubt the greatest of his time. This astronomer was no 
other than the famous Jai Singh of Jaipur. Sir William 
Hunter says: “Raja Jai Singh II constructed a set of 
observatories at his capital Jaipur, Muttra, Benares, Delhi 
and Ujjain, and was able to correct the astronomical tables 
of Be La Eire published in 1702 A. D. The Raja left as a 
monument of his skill, a list of stars collated by himself, 
known as the Zij Mohammed Shahi, or Tables of Mohammed 
Shah. His observatory at Benares survives to this day.” 

The celebrated European astronomer, Mr. Playfiiir, says: 

Ihe brahman obtains his result with wonderful certainty 
and e.xpedition in astronomy.”^ This speaks volumes in 
favour of the original, advanced and scientific methods of 
the Hindus and their marvellous cultivation of the science 
Professor Sir M. Williams says: “It is their scienror, 
astronomy by which they (Hindus) heap billions upon 
millions, trillions upon billions of years and reckoning up 
aps upon ages, leotis, upon mons with even more audacity 
than modern geologists and astronomers. In short an 
astronomical Hindu ventures on arithmetical conceptions 
. quite beyond the mental dimensions of anyone who feels 
himself incompetent to attempt a task of measuring infinity.” 

Tod’s Rajasthan, Vol. I, p. 543 
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A strange confession of inferiority ! Well may Mrs. Manning 
exclaim: “The Hindus had the widest range of mind of 
which man is capable.” * 

In astronomy, as in other sciences, what scanty records 
remain not only show the astonishing proficiency of the 
Hindus in t-he science, but contain theories not yet under- 
stood by others. Sir M. Mon. Williams says: “A very 
strange theory of the planetary motion is expounded at the 
commencement of the Snrya Siddhanta, Chapter II,” which 
is unknown outside India,* 


IV.-^-MILITARY SCIENCE. 


My voice is still for war, 

(^ods I can a Roman senate long debate 
Which of the two to choose, slavery or death 

Addison : Cato, 

War is a necessary evil Peace is the natural and desirable 
state, but so long as human nature is what it is, so long as 
selfishness, envy, avarice, vanity and a desire for self-aggran- 
dizement are not eliminated from human nature, war will 
remain a necessity. 

War has its ideal side and peace has its blessings. At 
the same time peace is no blessing if it lasts too long 
especially if its maintenance has to be paid for with the 
abandonment of the national ideals. Such a peace 
dishonors a nation and in such a peace small-mindedneBS and 
selfishness flourish while idealism is destroyed by materialism, 

^ Ancient and Mediicval India, Yol. I, p. 114. 

” Monier Williams’ Indian Wisdom, p. 189. Mr. C. B. Glarlie, F. G, 
S., says in his Geographical Reader ; “ Till of late years we did not know 
loith € 9 tireme the longitudes of distant places.” The ancient Hindu 

method- of finding the longitude by first finding out the Deshanta Gathiha, 
with the aid of observations made at the time of the lunar eclipse, is not 
only scientific but infallible. 
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aad simplicity of manners by luxury. In such times money 
becomes all-powerful and character is of little value. The 
more deeply we penetrate into history the more dearly 
we recognise that peace is the normal and desirable state 
but that wars are required from time to time in order to 
cleanse fclie moral atmosphere. 

Captain Troyer says: “All the traditions of the Hindus 
are filled with wars, in which religion certainly had its share. 
I have shown sufficiently already, without being obliged to 

go back so far as the contests between the Sui'as and the 
Asnras/'^ 

War as an art as well as a science was equally well 
understood in ancient India. The nation which overran 
uearlj the whole of the habitable globe and produced 
Hercules, Arjuna, Sagarji, Bali could scarcely, be considered 

interior to any other people in their proficiency in military 
science. 

Being the greatest commercial nation in the ancient 
world, and enjoying sea trade with nearly every part of the 
world (see “ Commeree"), they were compelled to look to 
their navy to guard their trade and to make it sufficiently 

strong to ensure their position as the " mistress of the sea.” 
Their position in the ancient world being similar to that of 
England in the modern world so far as mai-itime affiiirs 
are concerned, their navy, too, was equally eminent and 
powerful. Mann mentions navigation to have existed 
among the Hindus from time immemorial. Strabo ■ mentions 

a naval department in addition to the others in the Indian 

army..'' 

Being skilful sailors from time miinenifaial, the Hindus 
were adepts at naval warfare: Goionei Tod says: ‘^The 
Hindus of remote ages possessed great naval power."'- 

514. K-amayana in the Asiatic Journal for October 1844, ‘' 

Tud^s Rajasfciiari, \'ol. II, 21S. 
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In the time of Emperor Chandragupta of India, one of 
the greatest and most successful kings known to history 
according to Mr. Vincent Smith — the Imperial War Office 
consisted of six boards, one of which was the “ Board of 
Admiralty.” ^ He further says : “ When we remember Asoka’s 
relations with Ceylon and even more distant powers, we 
may credit him with a sea-going fleet as well as an army.” - 
Naval warfare by Hindus is mentioned in the Ramayana, 
Ajodhya Kandam, verses 84 and 78. 

WTWTvr?rrsrt -JiTf vrff i 

■^^^TSTTtrvjT ■q'srrfsFigTqw II 

Let hundreds of Kaivai’ta young men lie in wait in 
five hundred ships (t<» obstruct the enemy’s passage). 

Manusmriti while describing the various methods and 
means of warfare speaks of naval warfare : — 

sfiff^^rarr 

srg’ ii 

Manu, Chapter 7, V. 192. 

The ship in which the Pandava brothers escaped fi-om 
the destruction planned for them, and constructed by Vidura 
was of a large size and was provided with machinery and all 
kinds of weapons of war and able to defy storms, 

«rfr:wwrfwt ...gnrT^ ii 

Mahabharata, Adiparva. 

Dhanur Veda, ' the standard work on Hindu military 
science being lost, the dissertations on the science found in 
the Mahabharata, the Agni Purana, and the other works 
axe the only sources of information on the subject left to us. 
Dr. Sir W. Hunter says; “ There was no want of a theory 
of regular movements, and arrangements for the march, array, 

1 Vincent Smith’s Early History of Indian p. 124. 

Also Strabo, XV, 52.' 

* Edicts of Asoka, latiodnction, p. vai. 
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encampments, and supply of troops. They are all repeatedly, 

described in the Mahabharata”^ 

Mr. Ward says: “The Hindu did not permit even the 
military art to remain unexamined. It is very certain that 
the Hindu kings led their own armies to the combat, and 
that they were prepared for this important employment by 
a military education ; nor is it less certain that many of 
these monarchs were distinguished for the highest valour 
and military skill.”- 

The ancient Hindu tactics of war were as original as 
valuable, It is said that the Hindus divided their army in 
the following manner: (1) Urm or centre (brelst) 
(2) Kakshas or the flanks, (3) Pakshas or wings 
{^) Praligraha or the reserves, (ft) Koti or vanguards. (6) 
Madhya or centre behind the breast, (7) Prishtha ov back— 
a third line between the madhya and' the reserve. 

Array of forces in action is generally termed vyuha. 

Some vyuhas are named from their object. Thus 
(1) Madhyabhedi, one which breaks the centre, (2) Antar- 
hhedi, that which penetrates between its division. More 
commonly, however, they are named from their resemblance 
to various objects. For instance (I) Makaravyuha, ov the 
army drawn up like the Makars, a mire monster. (2) 
Syenavyuha, or the army in the form of a hawk or eagle 
with wings spread out. (3) Sakatavyuha, or the army in 
the shape of a waggon. (4) Aradlia cha'ndra, or half moon. 
(5) SarvatoWMdra, or hollow square. (6) Gomutrika, or 
echelon. (1) Danda or staff, (2) Bhoja or column, (3) 
Mandala, or hollow circle, (4) Asanhata or detached 
arrangements of the different parts of the forces, the 
elephants, cavalry, infantry severally by themselves. Each 


^ Indian Gazetteer, India,” p. 223, 

- See the Theosophist” for Mai'cii 1881, p. 124. 
8 The iage Brihaspati was a great teacher of 
Me works is now extant^ 


TOilitary/ sotence bnt 
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of these vyuhas has suh-dmsions ; there are seYeuteen 
varieties of the Dancla, five of the Bhoga and several of both 
the Mandala and Asanhita^ 

In the Mahabharata (Yol. YI., pp. 699-729), Yudhishtera 
suggests to Arjuna the adoption of the form of S'ltchimukJia, 
or the needle point array (similar to the phalanx of the Mace- 
donians), while Arjuna recommends the rmjra or thunderbolt 
array for the same reason. Duryodhana, in consequence, 
suggests abhedya, or the impenetrable. 

In their land army, the Hindus had, besides the infantry 
and the cavalry, elephants and chariots also. The elephants, 
“ the living battering rams, ” as Macaulay calls them, were a 
source of great strength when properly managed and 
skilfully supported by other arms. Of the elephants given 
by Chandragupta to Seleucus, Professor Max Duneker says . 
“ These animals a few years later decided the day of Ipsus in 
Phrygia against Antogonus, a victory which secured to 
Seleucus the territory of Syria, Asia Minor, etc.” According 
to Otesias, Oyrus was defeated and killed by the enemy, only 
because of the strong support the latter received from the 
Indian elephants. “ 

As regards the soldierly qualities of the Indians even of 
the present day, Sir Charles Napier, one of the highest 


1 See Ayn l Piu-ana. “ The most important part of Hindu battles 
is now a cannonade. In this they <?r6a% excel, an^ave oeoamon^ hea^ 
losses to us in all our battles with them, iheir mode is to ohaioO the front 

“the flaSrs at once, and the manner in which they perform this man- 
oeuvre has sometimes called forth the admiration of European antagonists. 
Elphinstone’s Hisiory o/ India, p. 82. 

0 

earlv attractea liiie anueabiua ui ^ _ 

were so long exclusively employed in this service, 

applied to every elepliant-driver, to whatever country he mi^aht belong. 
y^ihon’B Theatre of the Bindiis, Voh I, 

«In war, the King of India was preceded by 10,000 elephants and 
St, 000 ot the strongest and the bravest followed him. — MaxDnnekers 
History of Antiquity. ‘ ^ . i, ^ 

rears after the death of the Enlightened, the Indians assisted 
the Perk^ King, the suoeessor of Darius in the invasion ot 
they toil the sofl of Hellas and wmtered in 

Greeks and saw the temple of Athens in flames.^ Max Duneker s mwy, 

of Antiquity f \ol. IV j 
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aut'iiorities on the snbjccB, says: ‘'-BettGr soldiers or braver 
men I never saw, superior in sobriety, equal in courage, and 
only inferior in iBiisciilar strength. to our countrymen. This 
.appears to me; as iar as I can jiidge> the true character of 
the lodiaB, army in the three Presidencies, and I have had 
men of each under my command.”- 

The chivalrous eonduct of the Indian sepoys on " the 
.occasion oi the defence ol Areot by Clive, and when, towards 
the close of the war with Tippu in 1782 , the whole of the " 
.force under General Mathews were made prisoners is well 
blown. The sepoys magiiaBimonsly and spontaneously 
contrived with great personal risk to send every pie of their 
petty savings to their imprisoned officers, saying: We. can 
live upon anything, but you require mutton and beef’’ 
The conduct of the Indian sepoys shotvii on such occasions 
sheds lustre on the whole profession, General Wolsley, in a 
paper on “ c*.)iirage;” contributed to a journal, highly eulo- 
gised the bravery oi the Indian sepoys. '' During the siege 
of Lucknow," he said, the sepoys performed wonderful feats 
of va.iour 

M.r, Eipiimstoiie says: *'The Hindus displa}^- bravery not 
surpassed by the most* w^ariike nations, and wdll throw away 
their lives for any considerations of religion or honour. 
Hindu sepoys, in our pay h--ive in two insta,nees advanced 
after troops of the king's service have been beate.n,off: and on 
one 'Ot, these occa,sioa.s they were opposed to French soldiers. 
The sequel of this history will show instances of whole bodies 
■of troops rushing .forward .to certain deathT" " 

. . ... Glive,, Lawrence, Smith, Ooote, Haliburton and many 
others speak. oi the sepoys in the highest terms., 

Now as regards the w.-eapons used by'the Hindus, Professor 
, \Gilso,n is assured., that the Hindus .cultivated . archery most 
•assidiioiish , and were masters in the use ofthebow'on 

/jthe Indian Review iCaleatta) for November ..ISSds-' pt lSl., ■ 

- Eipii instone's Histojw of India, p. i9S, . 
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horseback. Their skill in archery was wonderfuh '' Part of 
the. archery. pracfc.ice of the Hindus consisted in shooting a 
number of arrows at once^ from four to nine at one 
Arjuna's feats in archery at the toiirnanient before Draupadi’s 
marriage, and again on the death-hed of Bhislima, must excite 
universal admiration. 

The n.rchery of the • Hindus had something mysterious 
about it. The arrows returned to the archer, if they missed 
their aim. This was considered absurd mitih. the discovery 
of the ‘‘ bomerang ” in the hands of the Australians. 

Warlike weapons and splendid daggers were presented at 
the international Exhibitions of 1851 and 1862, and a critic 
speaking of them, says : “ Beautiful as the jewelled arms of 
India are, it is still for the intrinsic merit of their steel that 
they are most'high])^ prized. 

Th,'it the ancient Hindus were celebrated for their sword- 
fight is evident from the Persian phrase: To give an Indian 
answer;' meaning 'a cut with an Indian sword." The Indian 
swordsmen were celebrated all over the world. In an Arabic 
poem of great celebrity, known as Sabaa Moalaqa there 
occurs the passage : The oppression of near relations is more 
severe than the wound caused by a Hindu swordsman/'** 

Ctesias mentions that the Indian swords were the best in 
the world. 

The following fivefold classification of Hindu weapons is 
exhaustive : (1) Missiles thrown with an instrument or engine 
called yantramulda ; (2) Those hurled by hand or 

Jmstatnukta; (S) weapons which mayor may not be thrown, 

1 Bemdes bows, other missiles as the discus, short iron clubs, and 
javelins, swords, maces, battle-axes, spears, shields, helmets, armour aira 
coats of mail, etc., are also mentioned. See Wilson’s iissays, VoL II, 
pp. 191, 192. : , . 

Manning’s Ancient and Mediaeval India, Vol. II, p. 365. 

® The TafdrAzizi mjsisi^ j 

^ Max Duncker’s History of Antiquity, Voi. IV, p. 436. 

Amir Khusrau in his Tarikhi Alai speaks of more cutting than AHrnds 
aword,’* Elliot’s History, VoL ill, p, 83, , . 
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or muktamukta, as javelins, tridents, etc. ; (4) which are not 
thrown, as swords, maces, etc. ; (5) Natural weapons, as fists, 
etc. Bhindipala, Tomara, Naracha, Prasa Rishti, Pattisa 
Kripana, Kshepani, Pasa, etc,, are some of the arms of the 
ancient Hindus now extinct. 

The chief distinction of the modern military science is 
the extensive employment of fire-arms. It should, however, 
not be supposed that fire-arms were unknown in ancient 
India. Though the Hindu masterpieces on the science of 
war are all lost, yet there is sufficient material available in 
the great epics and the Puranas to prove that fire-arms were 
not only known and used on all occasions by the Hindus, but 
that this branch of their armoury had received very great 
development. In mediaeval India, of course, guns and 
cannons were commonly used. In the twelfth century we 
find pieces of ordnance being taken to battle-fields in the 
armies of Prithviraj. In the 25th stanza of Prif/mVo/a 
Earn it is said that “ The calivers and cannons made a loud 
report when they were fired off. and the noise which issued 
from the ball was heard at a distance of ten cos. 

vrxr war i 

f%«rrjr i 

^ W5ff%- R 

vrn: i 

#5^ vrc gfhr II 

An Indian historian, Raja Eundan Lall, who lived in the 
court of the king of Oudh, says that there was a big gun 
named lichhma in the possession of His Majesty the King 
(of Oudh) which had been originally in the artillery of 
Maharaja Prithviraj of Ajmer. . The author speaks of a 
regular science of war, of the postal department, and of 
public or Roman roads; See Muntakkab Tafaee-ul-Ahhbwr 
-pfi. 149, 150. 
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M'aflei sj-iys that the Indians 'for excelled the Portuguese 
in: their skill in the use of fire-arms/’^ 

Another author <:|iioted by Bohlen speaks of a certain 
Indian ki:ng being in the habit of placing several pieces of 
brass ordnance in front of his army." 

Faria-e Souza, spea ks of a Guzerat vessel in A.D. 1500 
firing several guns at the Portuguese,'^ and of the Indians at 
Calicut using hre vessels in 1502, and of the Zamorin’s fleet 
carrying in the next year S80 guns,”'^ 

But let us turn to a,neiont) India. Professor Wilson says : 
Amongst ordinary weapons one is named vajTdy the 
thunderbolt, and the specification seems to denote the 
employment of some explosive projectile, which could not 
‘have been in use except by the agency of something like 
gunpower in its properties/' 

As regards '‘gunpowder/' the learned Professor says: 

/* The Hindus, as we find from their medical writings, were 
perfectly well acquainted with the constituents of gunpowder— 
sulphur, charcoal, saltpetre— and had them all at hand in 
great abundance. It is very unlikely that they should not 
have discovered their inflammability, either singly or in 
combination. To this inference a priori may be added 
thiduirawn fro ro positive proofs, that the use of fire as a 
weapon of combat was a familiar idea, as it is constantly 
described in the heroic poems/’ 

» HM. Indica, p, 25. 

® |)aa -4 l^e Vol II, p. 63. , 

^ Asia Poi’t'ngiiesa, Tom I, Part I, Clmpter 
^ Ibid, Chapter 7. 

K«ys, Vol. ll, p. 302. The, Indians trOEi tim^ 
immcnnoi ial inanarkabie tor their skill in fireworks. ^Ihe display of ire- 
works 1ms been from olden da^^s, a .:featoe of the Paschra festival.^ 
Eiphinsiono says; ‘*In the Dasehra ceremoiiy the combat ends in the 
destruction of /Lanka amidst a blaze of fireworks which would excite 
admiration in any part of the world. And the proeession of the native 
prince on tliia ocjcasion presents one of the most animating and gorgeous 
spectacles over seen.“— Blphimtone’s of IndiUt p. 178. 

« Essays, yToL II, p. ■ ’ ' • ' 
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The testimony of ancient Greek writers, who, bein^ 
themselves ignorant of fire-arms used by Indians, give 
peculiar descriptions of the mode of Hindu warfare is 
significant. “Themistius mentions the Brahman fighting at 

(^a'^stance with lightnmg and tkmider”^ 

^ Alexander, in a letter to Aristotle, mentions “ the terrific 
dashes of flame which he beheld showered on his army in 
India. See also Dante’s Inferno, XIV, 31-7. 

Speaking of the Hindus who opposed Alexander the 
Great Mr. Elphihstone says: “Their arms, with the excep- 
tion of fire-arms, were the same as at present.”’* 

Philostratus thus speaks of Alexander’s invasion of the 
Prnijab: “ Had Alexander passed the Hyphasis he never could 
have made himself master of the fortified habitations of these 
^ges. Should an enemy make war upon them, they drive 
im off by means of tempests and thunders as if sent down 

iZ Hercules and Bacchus made a 

J a act on them, and by means of various military 
engmes attempted to take the place. The sages remained 
unconcerned .spectators until the as.sault was made, when it 
was repulsed by fiery whirlwinds and thunders which, being 
hmled from above, dealt destruction on the invaders.”^ 

^ Gommenting on the stratagem adopted by the King Hal’ 
in the battb against the king of Kashmir, in making a clav 
el^han, »h.ch exploded. Mr. Elliot oey,, "HereweLe no^ 
y e simple act of explosion but something very much 
.0 eoabie .he e.p,„™o t„ ..oor « . paotioohr 

V.s™mitro, when giving; different kinds of weapons to 
Elphiustone’s Histoi-y of India, p. 241 . 

Philostrati Vit : ApoUon, Lib II, C. 33. 

* ElUot’s Historians of India, Yol. I, p, 265. 
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sets 

Rama, speaks (in fche Ramayanii,) of one as agneya, another 
as shikhara. 

■stTHfr: i 

" (Jarey and Mor-shman render skikkara as a eombnstible 
weapon.”' 

In the Mahabhariita we read t)i “ a Hying ball emitting 
the. sound of a (.hmidorcloud which Scholiast is express in 


referring to artillery.”" 

The llarivwma. thns speaks of the liery weapon : 

^ ■«rxr: 1 

fwum YFw^ff -rTTW *’ 

■■ King Sagara iiaving received fire-arms from Bhargava 
conquered the world, after slaying the 'raljanghas and the 
Haihayas.” M,. Lvnglois .says that " tdiese fire-arms appear 
to have belonged to tlie Bhargavas, the family of Bhrigu. 


Again, 

WrrTtir’Brf^ rT'® ^Tc'^T W'^cfl'ST: I 
■sssfriq wcf^rf^tTNa-'l ll 

x^xxf'i i 

ci^^rTaft ii 

‘ Aiirva having performed the visual ceremonies on the 
birth of the great-minded (prince), and having taught him 
the Vedas, instruetod him in the use of arms ; the great-armed 
(Aurva) proseuted him the fiery weapon, which even the 
immortals could not stand. 

Brakvmstra is repeatedly mentioned in Sanskrit works. 
Professor Wilson, in his Sanskrit Dictionary, calls Brahmastra 
“ a fabulous weapon, originally from Brahma.” For its use 
see Sri Bhagwat tle.seribing the fight between the son of 


> V'ai'iiniH kiiidh nf weapons are iiientionud, some of which are 
n\li-n)rdiiiarv Ah it- is not known how they were made, what they were 

ik. • d -w tlmv w.re used, people thitdi they are only poet.o phantasies. 
Mr K l ot savH : ‘‘ Some of these weapons mentioned above were imaginary, 
« for is a, nee, the r-,//«ra or airy.” But wives would not liave called tlie- 
rramaphone, the yinmiatograph and the wireless telegraphy imaginary 

only 511 yeiWB Rgc^ f 

> Bolden, l)a-' Alte Imlien, II, «<>. 

Haii‘i\uxnstt, 58 . . 
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Drona and Arjuna with the Brakmastra. The Rev. K. M 
Banneqea in his work, “The Encyclopedia Bengalensis” 
says that the Brahmastra was probably a piece of mnsketiy 
not unlike the modern matchlocks.” ‘ Madame Blavatsky, in 
her /s^s Unveiled, also shows that “ fire-arms were used 'by 

the Hindus in ancient times."' 

In the description of Ayodhia is mentioned the fact of 
yantras^ being mounted on the walls of the fort, which 
shows that cannons or machines of some kind or other were 
used in those days to fortify and protect citadels. 

The Ramayana, while describing the fortifications, says : 
“As a woman is richly decorated with ornaments, so are the 
towers with big destructive machines.’’’^ This shows that 
cannons or big instruments of war like cannons, which 
discnarged destructive missiles at a great distance, were in 
use at that time. 


In descriptions of fortresses and battles, are 

often mentioned, tihataghni literally means “ that which 
kiUs hundreds at once,” In Sanskrit dictionaries, Shatagk,d 
IS defined as a machine which shoots out pieces of iron' and 

other things to kill numbers of men. Its other name is 

Br%8ch% Eah 

Shataghnis and similar other machines are mentioned in 
the following slokas of the Ramayana. 


Canto 3 

51 4 


•Slokas 12, 13, 16 and 11 
23. 

lH»st slokfi. 

38. 

54. 

32. 

6S. 

22 , 


’ Knoyelo. Bengal, Vol. Ill, p. 21. 
- Isis Unveiled, Chap. XI V. 


^ mantra means - ,nat vumg with which aometldng Is thrown 
Umayana, Sunder Kand, Third Chapter, ISth verse 
- bee Raja Sir Radh Kant Devs Shxhdkalpudmma 
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fiamayana says that^ the Shatagkni was made of iroB. In ' 
the Sunder Sand it is compared in size with big broken 
trees or their huge offshoots, and in appearance said to 
resemble tranks of trees/' “They were not only mounted;'’ 
on- forts but were carried to the battle-fields, and they made 
a noise like thunder/' What else could they, therefore, be 
blit cannons ? 


Besides, the Raniayana, the Puranas /make frequent 
mention of ShatagJmis being placed on forts and used in 
times of emergency. See ■ Mafcasya Parana T'HC)? 

Art of Government.” The name used in this Parana is 
Sakastraghati (i^fr and mean hundreds and thousands 


or innumerable)^ ? and cannons are meiitioned as 

existing in Lanka (Ceylon), under Ravana. They were called 
Mhtdat Yantras. 

Commenting on the passage in the Code of Gentoo 
(Hindu) Laws that “the magistrate shall not make war 
with any deceitful machine or with poisoned weapons, or 
with cannons and guns, or any kind of fire-arms,” Halhed 
says: “The reader will probably from hence renew the 
suspicion which has long been deemed absurd, that 
Alexander the Great did absolutely meet with some 
weapons of that kind in India, as a passage in Quintus 
Ourtius seems to ascertain. Gunpowder has been known 
in China, as well as Hindustan, far beyond ail periods 
of investigation. The word fire-arms is literally the 
Sanskrit Agniaster, a weapon of fire ; they describe the 
first species of it to have been a kind of dart or arrbw tipt 
with fire, and discharged upon the enemy from a bamboo. 
Among several extraordinary properties of this weapon, one 
was, that after it had taken its flight, it divided into severai 


^ Shataahni differed widelv tom in that- the Matvala were 

rolled down from mountains, wMIe SkatagJmi was an inst-niment from 
which stones and iron balls were discharged. Jam&ra another 

machine that did fatal injury to the enemy by means ot stones. See 
ao(K>itnts of battles with Mohammed . 
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separate streams of flame, each of which took effect, and 
which, when once kindled, could not be extingaislied : but 
this kind of Agiiiaster is now 'He adds : , A cannon 

k-calieci ' or the weapon that kills one himdred 

Dieii at once; and, that the Puraua Shasters ascribe the 
inventioji of these destructive engines to Viswacarma, the. 
Vulcan of the Hindus.’' 

Mr. H. H. Elliot, Foreign Secretary to the Government of 
India (1845),' after discussing the question of the use of fire- 
arms in ancient India, says : On the ^ whole, then, we may 

eooclude that fire-arms of some kind were used in early 
stages of Indian history, that the missiles were explosive, 
and that the time and mode of ignition was dependent •on 
pleasure; that projectiles were used which were made to 
adhere to gates and buildings, and machines setting fire to 
them from a considerable distance ; that it is probable that 
saltpetre, the principal ingredient of gunpowder, and the 
cause of its detonation, entered into the composition, because 
the earth of Gangetic India is richly impregnated with it in 
a natural state of preparatioii, and it may be extracted from 
it by lixiviation and ciystallization without the aid of fire ; 
and that sulphur may have been mixed with it, as it is 
abundant in the North-west of India.” - 

** Rockets,” says Professor Wilson, ‘‘appear to be of Indian 
invention, and had long been used in native armies when 
Europeans came first in contact \Yith them.” 

Col. Tod says: “Mud Bhan (the name of a grandson of 
Bajra, the grandson of Krishna), ‘ the rocket of the Yadiis; 
would imply a knowledge of gun-pow^der at a very remote 
period.”;" 

^ HaliiecVs Code of Gen too Laws, Introduction, p. 52. See also 
A ma r Kosha imd: Sabda' Kaipaddrit m, Vol. I, p. 16. 

Bibliographical Index to the Historians of M. ; India, Vol I, p. ZTd, 

^ Tod’s Rajasthan, Vo!. II, p, 220. ' 
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Wi ' 

Rockets were iin, known in Europe till recently- 
‘■''' We are informed by the best authorities that rockets 
were 6rst used in warfare at the siege of Copenhagen in 
*1807 , Mr. Elliot says : '' It is strange that they 

(roekets) should now be regarded in Europe as the most recent 
invention of artilleryC^ 

There were in ancient India machines which, besides 
throwing balls of iron and other solid missiles, also threw 
peculiar kinds of destructive liquids at great distances. 
The ingredients of these liquids are unknown; their effects, 
however, are astonishing. 

Ctesias,'^ Elian'^ and Philostratus*" all speak of an oil 
manufactured by Hindus and used by them in warfare in 
destroying the walls and battlements of towns that no 
“battering rams or other polioretic machines can resist it/' 
and that “ it is inextinguishable and insatiable, burning both 
arms and fighting men.” 

Lassen says ; “ That the Hindus had something like 

‘ Greek fire ' is also rendered probable by Otesias, who 
describes their employing a partiGular kind of inflammable 

oil for the purpose of setting hostile towns and forts 

99 

'6* 

Eusebe Salverte, in his Occult Sciences, says: “ The 
fire which burns and crackles on the bosom of the waves 
denotes that the Greek fire was anciently known in 
Hindustan under the name of tarmwa.”^ 

But what establishes the superiority of the ancient 
' Hindus over the modern Europeans in the noble game 


^ Pchiiy Encyclopedia, V, ‘* Kncket.Y ^ ^ ^ 

Bibliograpliicai Index fco the Historians of Mohammedan India 


Vob Lp.'357...:' ■ 

* Ctcsie, Indica Exc^tpidi XXVII (ed. Ber), p, 3£>6. 



* De Natiif a Ani raal, Lib. V. , cap. 

® Philostrati Vita ApoUonUf Lib. Ill, cap. 1. 
i'/La^seii’s Indv Alt*. II, ,p. 641. ■ , ■ ■ 


^ English Translation, Vol. II, p. 223. 















Vimmi Vidya was a scieDce which has now completely 
disappeared, A few years ago, foots concerning this science 
found in ancient records were rejected as absurd and 
impossible of belief. But wireless telegraphy and the 
recent developments in airships have prepared people to 
entertain the idea of the possibility of human knowledge 
advancing so far as to make it practicable for men to 
navigate the air as they navigate the sea. And a day will 
come as assuredly as that the day will follow the night, when 
not only will the ancient Hindu gi*eatness in this science be 
recognised, but the results achieved by them will again be 
achieved by men. 


MUSIC, ■ 

Miisio exalts e'ach joy, allays each grief, 

Expels diseases, softens every pain, 

Subdues the rage of poison and the plague, 

And hence the wise of ancient days adored 
On© power of pliysio, melody and song, 

. Akmsteokg s Ai. P. jff,' 

Music is the nature expression of a man’s feeling. It comes 
naturally tp man woman and child in all conditions, at all 
times and in all countries. ‘‘ The very fact of musical 
utterance,” says Sir Hubert Parry, “implies a genuijie 
expansion of the nature of the human being, and is in a 
varying degree a. trustwortliy revelation of the particular 
^ liMngsf t^^ sensibilities of the being that gives 

Allahabad in 1881 ,.' Thew* 
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'' Ao emineiitiy poetical people/’ as the ancient Hindus 
were, could not but have been eminenilv musical also. Anne 
C, Wilson, in what is one of the latest attempts on the part 
of a European to understand Hindu music, says: ^'The 
people of India .are essentially a musical ra,ce. .To such 
an extent is. music an accompaniment of existence in India, 
that every hour of the day and season of the year .has .its' 
ow^n melody.”^ 

Mr. Coleman savs : Of the Hindu svstem of music 'the 

excellent writer whom. I have before mentioned (Sir W.. 
Jones), has expressed his belief that it has been formed on 
better principles than our own.”" 

Colonel Tod says : A n account of the state - of musical 
science amongst the Hindus of early ages and a comparison. 
hetwe6.n it and that, of Europe . is yet a .desideratum in 
Oriental literatiire. From what we already know of the.sciencej' 
it appears to have attained a theoretical precision yet unknown 
to. Europe, and that at a .-period, when even, Greece was 
little removed from barbarism..;” The antiquity of this most 
delight.fQl art is the same as the antiquity of the- Sanskriti 
lite.rature itself Anne .0. Wilson says: - ‘Mt m.ust, -therefore.,, 
be a secret source of pride to them to know that their S37stei3[i, ' 
of -music, as a written science, .is the oldest in the world, ..:..I.ts 
principal features were given long-ago in-'Vedic wHitingS-,.:..:,^ 
its principles were accepted by .the Mohammedan portion of 
the,, population in the days of their pre-eminence, and are,, still 
in use in their original construction at the present dajn ”'^ 

'Music has been a great favourite^, with the Hindus from' 

^ Short Account.... of. the .Hindu System of Music,; by ^ 

.Wilson (1904), pt 5..' -' 

■ .Coleman’s Hindu. Mythology, Preface, 'p. ix. ■ 

^-A 'Short, --'.Account of the.,.. Hindu ,Syste.m:- of ’-Music,- 'by, 'A. 'C.:': Wilson,: 

,p. 9.,-' 

. " .^Hhakespeare-says ; The. man that hath'no.musie:in'--,himshlf' "-:-,;- 

Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds 

V",. ■ .. Is'"'fit:.for treaso-n,Atratagems;aiM'--%oils-:;:'"' 

such 
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the 'earliest times. ;■ Even 'the Vedas {e.g,, Sam Veda) treats 
of this science. The enormous extent^ to which the 
Hindus have cultivated this science is pro\hxi by their 
■attainments in it. But, unhappily, the master- piece on this 
Science and Art combined, the Gctwlfmrm Feclcs., is lost, 
and references to it in Sanskrit works' alone re'inain 'to point 
to the.„high principles on wh'ich the Hindu science of iiausie- 
was based. ■ 

: Even at the present day the I2c%s and Rdgms of the 
Hindus are innumerable, and the majority of them, differ so 
minutely from, each other that even the ciiltivateci ear of 
the 'musical Europeans '' , cannot iailly understand and follow 


. Sir W. W.. Hunter says : 'Not content with the. tones 
and semitones, the India.n. musicians employed a more minute 
sub-division, together with, a number of sonal rnodifieations'- 
which the Western ear .ne.ither recognises nor enjoys. ■ Thus, .. 
they divide , the octave into 22 sub-tones ■ instead of . 12.' 
'Semiton.es of the European, .scale. The. ' Ind.'ian ■.miis.ician 
declines altogether to be judged by the few simple ■ .Hindu 
airs which the English ear can appreciate. 

. Anne C. Wilson says: Every village player knows:about 
'time, and marks it by beating time on the ground, while the 
audience clap their hands along with him. He has the most, 
subtle '.'ear for time, and a more delicate perception of. shades, 
of f. difference than ..the generality, of EngUsh: feople can 
acg?-«»'ir6, '^an acuteness of iii.usicai hearing which also makes .it 
possible for .him to recognise. ao,d;.re.prodiice.q.iiarter and .half 
tones, : vvhen singing>r'p'lay.ingf''^ ■ 

."Nor .are.'' Europeans able to iniitate Hindu music.. Mr... 
: Arthur ,,,.Whife'ten;':.says:. ‘‘.But I. have'yet to'obs.erve that, .while'' 


.'music.' 'Is ; .miiiuteij" ' c^xpiamect'un a., great 
'' 'immber' of ■■'■'S'aaskii'ti books ''Jones.' ■ ^ 


Imperial Gazetteer, “ India,” p.:'224. 
VAime G.' '.Wilson’s. Hindu" of. M'usie, 
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eonsumed him to ashes, He adds: *‘Ife is recorded of 

1m. ■ ■ 

Tansen thafe-he was also commanded' by the Emperor Akbar 
to siog the sri, or night raga, at mirldayj .and the power of 
the music was such that it instantly became nights ■ and 
the darkness extended in a circle round the palace as far as 
his voice could be heard. ** India, it seems, produced Or- 
pheuses even so late as the 16 th century A.D. 

As M. Bourgault Docondray says, Hindu mosic will 
provide Western musicians with fresh resources of expression 
and with colours hitherto unknown to .the palate of . the 
musician/'®, 

■ Mr. Clements says : Indian Music opens up a ..new 
world to the student of harmony/'"" 

OTHER SCIENCES. 

What’ cannot Art and Indnstry perform. 

When Science plans the progress of their toil ? 

' Beatvik : 

That in addition/to the astronomicai, the mathematical, the 
medical and the military sciences, many other equaliy- 
:■ important sciences 'flourished in ancient India’ is evident' fro# 


■ : Music of the Ancients, p. 21. Dr. Tennet- says^;^ “li w'e are to 
judge merely from the number of instruments and the frequency with which 
they apply them, the Hindus might be regarded as considerable proficienfe 
in'.music.;” • • • 


The .instrument or horn, is said to have been pla^T’ed by MahadeOi' 
who alone possessed the knowledge and power to make it speak. Singular 
stories are related of the wonders performed by this instrument. 

, . The Fzm Be&na is the principal stringed instniinent of , music amongst' 
the 'Hindus at the 'present day. 


“ Although not ocean born, the tuneful Beeiia 
Is' most assuredly a gem of Heaven-r- 
Like a dear Mend it cheers the lonely heart 
And lends new lustre to the social meeting ; 

It lulls fhe pains that absent lovers feel, 

Apd adds fresh impulse to the glow of passiom” 


® Giement’s ,Introd.tiction , ,to the . .Study ■ of .Indian Music, ■ Foreword: 
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fallen from Heaven, while others in Earope believed them to 
have sprung out of earth or to have been built by Satan and 
his devils. 

The Mahabharata shows that the ancient Hindus had 
achieved wonderful advancement in mechanics. In the 
description of the Mayasabha (Exhibition), wbich was pre- 
sented by Mayasur to the Pandavas, mention is made of 

microscopes, telescopes, clocks, etc. 

An American critic says: “Such, indeed, was the 
mechanism of the Mayasabha, which accommodated thousands 
of men, that it required only ten men to turn and take it in 
whatever direction they liked.” There was, he also 
says, “ the steam or the fire-engine called the agni ruth.” 

That there were powerful telescopes in ancient ludia is 
doubtless, a fact, Qne is mentioned in the Mahabhamta. 
It was given by- Vyasajee to fenjai at Indraprasta, in order 
to witness the battle going on at Eurukshetra.’ 







■ OTHm SCIEKOfiS. , 

excluded under vanuus circumstances from space, they devised, 
in order to account for the separation of particles, a subtle 
clement, or ether, by which all interstices, the most minute 
and inaccessible, were pervaded, a notion ’ which m^^dern 
philosophy intiiMites so'Oie tendency to adopt, as regards the 
planetary movements, and it was to this subtle element that 
they . ascribed the property of conveying sound: in which 
they wexe so far right that in vacuo there can bcj no sound, 
Air again is said to ,be possessed of the iaculty of touch, that 
it is the medium through which the contact of bodies is 
effected— ether keeps them apart ir-air impels thcmi together. 
Fire, or 'ratlier light, has the propei'ty of figure— Mr. Cole- 
brooke renders it ol: colour. I.ii either case the theory is true; 
for neither colour nor form is discern,! bie except through the 
medium of light. Water h<is the pnjperty of taste, a.n affirma- 
tion perfectly true; tor nothing is sensible to the palate rmtil 
.it is. dissolved , by t,he .natural fluids.”'^ 

The in,flaence of the moon, in causing tides seems to have 
been known to the Hindus from the earliest times. 

"cf I 

If 


That the Hindus were excellent observers ^ and became 
great.' naturalists becomes clear from .Professor 'Wilson's 'note 
on.a verse of the draina of 
Charudatta says : 

“ The elephants’ broad front, when thick congealed * 

' ' ;ThiMMeckiip dew, they visitrme'no more. ’’ ■ 

:Wi,isoifsays: '‘At ce,rtain periods a'thick"dew ■■exhales" ironi 
the '■■'elephant's ■."temples,' ^ 'This peculiarity, ':T'hough,",known, . to 
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Strabo, seems to have escaped naturpJists till lately, when 
it was noticed by. Cuvier/’^ ' 

Facts regarding diamonds, pearls, sapphires, etc., are 
mentioned with care, which shows that the ancient Hindus 
were thoroiighiy well versed in the sciences and the arts 
relating to fishery and to mining, and the processes of 
separating and extracting various substances from the earth. 

That the ancient Hindus were masters of the sciences of 

chemistry, mechanics, meteorology is proved by one of the 
most wonderful of human achievements. This was the 
Viman Vidya, The airships of the Western world give us 
an idea of what may have been like. Fifty years 

ago a wnia 71 was considered an impossibility. But happily 
those days of Western scepticism are over, and a vimaa, for 
its practical advantages, is looked upon as an ideal of scienti- 
fic achievement. A European critic says : '' Vimari Vidya 
(navigation ot the air) was a complete science amongst the 
ancient Hindus. They were its masters and used it for all 
practical purposes.” 

This indicates their mastery of the arts and sciences 
on which the Viman Vidya is based, including a knowledge 
of the different strata and the currents of the atmospheric air^ 
the temperature and density of each, and various other minor 
particulars. Viman Vidya is thus clearly mentioned 
the Vedas. The nr- Veda (VI, 21) says: 

' M 

■ This ■ science ds said., 'by ■.some to., have; .bee.n" ,a-.:.'.part''''''''bF^^^^^^^^ 
the more comprehensive science called “ the Vayu^^^^^ 

P'-22,!fppt^ 
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ProC Weber says: '' Sarpa Fi(iya ' (serpent science), is 
mentioned in the Satpai Brahamama XIII, as a ' separate 
science and. V%sk Vidya (science of poisons) in the AsTala- 
yana Sutra. Sivedasa, in his Commentary of Chakrapani, 
quotes ■ Patanjali as an authority on Lohasastra, or *the 
Science of Iron’.”'* 


The (Greeks derived their knowledge of electricity from 
India, I'hales, one of the Greek sages, learned diiriiig., his 
tour in India that when amber was rubbed with silk it 


acquired the property of attractini^ light bodies. 

, Not only were the sciences of electricity and mag.iietism 
extensively cultivated by the ancient .Hindus, but they 
received high de?elof)ment in ancient India. The, Vedat,itist 
says that lightning .comes from rain. 'This can be easily 
demonstrated by the well-known experiments of Touilet’ and 
others; all these prove that Hindu sages perfectly .understood 
all the; electrical magnetic phenomena.' The most significant 
proof of the high development of these sciences is' to be. found 
"in the •facts' that thev' were made to 'contribute so m'ucli 'to the 
'every-day: comfort and' convenience'’^ 'of the whole com"mu,nity,' 
and' that their teadiings were embodie'd in' the dsily practices; 
'''of''tlie a,oc,ient .Hindus,' wh.ich .does the,, highest eredi't'to.' 
'their practical wisdom a.,nd' their' scientific 'mind. ' 


Webor% Indian Literatare, p. 265. 

« ..'History ''.of Hindu 'Chemistry, .Vol. I, p.'55, 

'As 'iwi instaue© of such. pra'Ctical ".'adaptations <>!' 'their., soientifio, 
iis<'^' 0 ,y,er.ie-H' yhe following may 'be . useful.,, 'Visitors', to .'Biiula; are ..familiar, 
dth> tlie. sight of young native children placed in a' position in which. they' 
»r 0 "OX'poscd i'O the ''.constant tri, deling' of a stream of watei. , X his . custo.ui is. 
roneMly.''''c!aiisid©red'' a cruel .one, , althouglf it has' n.ot:heen ;' shown 'tlmt., it 
irouidtes 'ft 'high rat© of mortality. ', . ,1 .he- object is to put. .the young.' .O'lies.. to 
le©p,;.''ant.l the means 'are probably not^unore: injurioiiS't’iaaiunany .of thO' 
latent' Ifoodal, and. medicines' wiiich are';'th©::cid^i 2 rid substitutes.^ 
iaidue^ti''rne'it is startli'ng' to"iind '.that.' Sir '.Joseph ;'Fayrer, Fresif.lent' o.f the 
tedieal '''^ Hoehdw^ to introduce'' the Hill custO'in mvEngland.. IXo 

liduco sI©op End ttot w ar6 tormonted witli oluldjrsn 
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JMeep IS necessary not only to enjoy sound health but to 

keep the body and soul together. The question now is in 
what way to sleep to derive the greatest benefit from this 
necessary operation of nature. It.s solution by the ancient 
Hindus not only proves them to have been masters. of the 
sciences of magnetism and electricity, but shows the spirit of 
Hinduism, which cannot be commended too highly for its 
rea,diness at all times and in all directions to adopt and 
assimilate the teachings of science. Every Hindu is in- 
structed by his or her mother and grandmother to lie down 
iio sleep with the head either eastwai-d or southward. 

Babu Sita Nath Roy cites slokas from the Shastras whiVh 


evity he should lie 

he 













pole, and its geographical south pole being on the left-hand 
side of the same current, is made the magnetic south pole. 
That the earth is a great magnet requires no proof more 
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, properties of north polarity, south polarity is induced in our 
feet, and north polarity, as a necessary consequence, is induced 
in our head. In infancy the palms of our hands are used in 
•walking as much as our feet, and e-veu later on the palms 
generally tend more towards the earth than towards the sky. 
Consequently south polarity is induced in them as it is in 
our feet. The above arrangement of poles in the human 
body is natural to it, and therefore conducive to our health 
and happiness. The body enjoys perfect health if the 
magnetic polarity natural to it be preserved unaltered, and 
it becomes subject to disease if that polarity be in the least 
degree altered or its intensity diminished. 

“Although the earth is the chief source whence the 
magnetism of the human body is derived, yet it is no less 
due to the action of oxygen. Oxygen gas being naturally a 
good magnetic substance, and being largely distributed 
within and without the human body, helps the earth a good 
deal in magnetising it. 

"Though every human body is placed under the same 
conditions with regard to its magnetisation, yet the intensity 
and permanance of the magnetic polarity of one are not 
always equal to those of another. Those two properties of 
the human body are generally in direct ratio to the comp ict- 
^ and the amount of iron parr ides entering 

into its eomposition. ' 

f "Now it is very easy to conceive that if you lie down 
with your head placed south ward and feet northward, the 
south pole of the earth and your heaii,— which is the iiorth 
pole of your body, and the north pole of the earth and youh 
feet, which are the two branches of the south pole of your 
- body,— being in jiixta-position, -will attract each other, And 
A thus the polarity of the body natural to it will be preserved p 
d while for the same reason, if you lie with your head plabbd" 
r|S^lhward and feetisouthward, the similar pibles of youibbdp 
earfir beiBg^ in juxta-position 
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and thereby the iiafcnral polarity of your body will be, 'des- 
troyed or its intensity diiiiinished. In the former' position 
the polarity your body acquires during the day by standing, 
walking and sitting on the ground, is preserved intact at 
night during sleep; but in the latter position, the polarity 
which your body acquires during the day by standing, 
walking' and sitting on the ground is altered at night 
during sleep. 

« Now as it has been found by experiment that the 
preservation of natural magnetic polarity is the cause of 
he df-h, and any alteration of that polarity is the cause of 
disease, no one will perhaps deny the validity of the 
slokas which instruct us to lie down with our heads placed 
southward, and never and nowhere to lie down with our 
heads placed northward” 

No.w, 'why in those t\vo slokas the eastern " directio,n is 
preferred to the western for the placing the head in . lying 
down, is explained thus: '‘It has been established by 
experiments in all works on medical electricity that if a 
current of electricity pass frona one part of the body to 
another, it subdues all inflammations in that part of the 
body, where it enters into and produces some inflammation 
in the part of the body whence it goes out. This is the sum 
and substance of the two great principles of Anelectrotonus: 
mxd Cateleetrotonus, they are technically called by the 
authors of medical electricities. . 

down with the; head, placed 'eastward, ::the;' 
current of thermal electricity which is constantly passing 
surface of the earth from east to west, passes 
body also from the head to the feet, and theref»re 
subdues all infl preseiit iii' the head, where it 

makes ife en Again, in lying do w n with the head 

. placed westward, the same current of electricity passes 
through our body ^ M the feet to the head, and therefore 
Ilfprpduces some; bind". of • inflammation ' i n :the ;''.:h'ead,::' whence ■ '.it' 
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goes out. Now, because a clear and healthy bead can easily 
acquire knowledge, and an inflamed, or, in other words, 
congested head is always the laboratory of vague and dis* 
tressiog thoughts, the venerable sage Markandaya was 
justified in saying that man becomes learned by lying down 
with his head placed eastward, and is troubled vvith distress- 
ing thoughts by lying down with his head placed westward/’^ 

There are other time-honoured practices, which are 
founded upon a knowledge of the principles of electricity 
and magnetism. For instance, we find that (1) Iron or 
copper rods are inserted at the tops of all temples; (2) 
Mindulies (metallic cells) made of either gold, silver or iron, 
are worn on the diseased parts of the body ; (3) Seats made 

of either silk, wool, kusa, grass or hairy skins of the deer and 
tiger are used at the time of saying prayers. Those who are 
acquainted with the principles of electricity will be able to 
account for these practices. They know that the function of 
the rod or the tHs€da (trifui'cated iron rod) placed at the top 
of the Hindu temples is analogous to a lightning conductor. 
The mindulies perform the same functions as electrical belts 
and other appliances prescribed in the elecliical treatments 
of disease. The golden temple of Vishweshwar at Benares is 
really a thunderproof shelter. Professor Max Muller re- 
commends the use of a copper envelope to a gunpower 
maga exclude the possibility of being struck by 

lightning. The woollen and the skin asans (seats) protect 
our lives during a thunderstorm from the action of a return 
shock, and keeps our body insulated from the earth. 

There is another practice among the Hindus which is 
explained by an Austrian scientist. In representation, 
'’‘ around the head of each of the Hindu gods is the aureole.” 
But why they should be so represented was a mystery until 
now. Baron Von Eeichenbach, an Austrian chemist^^ M 

• . . ■ . ' ' ,'il/ ' ' ' ’ ' '■ ! , ' ' '' ' 
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eminence, thus explains it. Oe says: ‘‘ The human system 
in common with every animate and inanimate natural object, 
and with the whole starry heavens, is pervaded with a subtle 
aura, or, if you please, imponderable fluid, which resembles 
magnetism and electricity in certain respects, and yet is 
analogous with neither. This aura, while radiating in a 
faint mist from all parts of our bodies, is peculiarly bright 
about the head, and hence the aiireole. “ In fact/' says Col. 
Olcott, “we see that Reichenbach was anticipated by the 
Aryans (Hindus) in the knowledge of the Odic aurar And 
yet “ we might never have understood what the nimbus about 


Krishna meant, but for this Vienna chemist, ^so perfect is the 
sway of ignorance over this once glorious people.’'* 

Another practice of the Hindus which is ridiculed by 


non-Hindus, is that “ when they sit down to eat, every 
man is isolated from his neighbours a,t the feast ; he sits 
in the centre of a square traced upon the floor, graridsire, 
father and son, brother and uncle, avoiding touching- 
each other quite as scrupulously as though they were 
of different castes. If I should handle a Brahinaifs brass 
platter, his lotah or other vessel for food and drink, 
neither he nor any of his caste would touch it, much 
less eat or drink from it until it had been passed through 
fire: if the utensil were of clay it must be broken. Why 
all these ? That no affront is meant by avoidance of 
contact is shown in the careful isolation of members of the 
same family from each other. The explanation, I submit, 
is that every Brahmanwas supposed to be an individual 
evolution of psychic force, apart from all consideration of 
family relationship : if one touched the other at his particuiar 
time when the vital force was actively centred upon the 
processs of digestion, the psychic force was liable to be 


delivered at the Town Hall, Calcutta, on otli 

■■■ 
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drawn oS, as a leaden jar charged with electricity is dis- 
charged by touching it with your hand. The Brahman of 
old was an initiate, and his evolved psychic power was 
employed in the agnihotra and other ceremonies. The case 
of the touching of the eating or drinking vessel, or the mat 
or clothing of a Brahman by one of another caste of inferior 
psychic development, or the stepping of such a person upon 
the ground within a certain prescribed distance from the 
sacrificial spot, bear upon this question. In this same plate 
>£ Baron Reichenbaeh’s, the figure F represents the aura 
streaming from the points of the human hand. Every 
human being has such an aura, and the aura is peculiar to 
himself or herself as to quality and volume. Now, the aura 
of a Brahman of the ancient times was purified and intensi- 
fied by a peculiar course of religious training — let us say 
psychic training— and if it should be mixed with the aura of 
a less pure, less spiritualized person, its strength would of 
necessity be lessened, its quality adulterated. Reichenbaoh 
tells us that the odic emanation is conductible by metals, 
’lower than electricity, but more rapidly than heat, and that 
pottery and other clay vessels absorb and retain it for a 
great while. Heat he found to enormously increase quanti- 
tatively the flow of odyle through a metal conductor.' The 
Brahman, then, in submitting his odylicaly-taiuted metal- 
lic vessel to the fire, is but experimentally carrying out the 
thooiy of Von Reiehenbach. 



the spiritual character of the Hindus 
ley understood of the winds which swept 
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trees, the waters which poured down 
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setting sun, the radiant light and heat of 

11 


of the monsoon clouds, the fury of the cyclonej the lighth*^ 
ing flash and thunder and the cheerful dripping of the life- 
giving rain, says : "‘ From this devout communion with natur^^ 
in all the marvellous diversity of her tropical moods, came the 
Inspiration of an art possessing richness of imagery and 
wealth of elaboration which seem bewdldermcr and annovincr 
io bur dull 
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(,..'ompa ring the Enropean and Hindu art, Mr. E. B. Haveli, 
sa\i» . European art has. as it were, it.s wings clipped: it 
knows only the beauty of earthly things. Indian art soaring 
into the highest empyrean, is ever trying to bring down to 


earth, bcnietning of the beauty of the thinc>'s above.^^^ 

Ie ife cBriuiis liiat arclii^ologists wlio are so concerned io 
trying^to prove that nearly all Indian art was derived from 
the 'W est, should seem to be only dimly aware of the 
nnnieasurably greater debt which European art and science 
owe to India, for they very rarely dwell upon it. From the 
time of the break-np of the Roman Empire, and even some 
centuries before, down to the days of the Renaissance, there 
was^ aowing into Europe a continuous under- current of 
Indian science, philosophy and art, brought by the art- workers 


of the East Indian idealism during the greater part 

of this time was the dominant note in the art of Asia which 

was thus brought into Europe ...The spirit of Indian 

idealism breathes in the Mosaics of St. Mark’s at Venice, just 
as it shines in the mystic splendours of the Gothic Cathedrals. 
^Vhen a new inspiration comes into European art it 

will come again from the East.” 

As regards the position India occupies in the world of 
art,^ Mr. E. B. HaveU says : “ To form a just estimate of any 
national art we must consider not what that art has borrowed, 
but what it has given to the world. Viewed in this light' 
Indian art must he placed among the greatest of the great 
schools, either in Europe or in Asia. None of the great art 

schools are entirely indigenous and self-contained in the 
archffiological sense; there is none which did not' borrow 

material from other countries, and the schools of Greece 
and Italy are no exception to this rule. What India bor- 
rowed from outside her own world, was repaid a hundredfold 
by products of her own creative genius. If she took this 


Beulptiire' and 
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from here, that from there, so did Greece, so did Italy -. but out 
of what she toot came higher ideals than Greece ever 
dreamt of, and things of beauty that Italy never realised. 
Let these constitute India’s claim to the respect and grati- 
tude of humanity.”’ 


I.— ARCHITECTURE AND SCULPTURE. 

X asked of Time for whom these temples rose 

That prostrate by bis hands in silence lie ; 

His lips disdained the mystery to disclose, 

And borne on swifter wings he hurried by ! 

The broken oi.Inmns whose? I asked of Fame 
(His kindling breath gives life to works sublime) ; 

With downcast looks of mingled grief and shame 
She heaved the uncertain sign and followed Turn, 

Wrapt in amaztment over the smouldering pile 
I saw oblivion pass with giant strides, 

And while his \isage wore Pride’s scornful smile, 

Haply these vast domes that even in ruin shine 
'* '/ Ttck hotwhose^'^' he said nma are mine,'" 

— Bsteon., : ■ 

Thbke is another :'iiiiDiistakeabl6 proof of the wonderful 
civilization of the (iiicient diiodiis--“it ,is theii architecture. 
■The TYTi agn 1 ficent Hindu temples,, the splendid pfiiaces, the 
formidable forts and the tvonderful caves are tiiily nioBU- 
ments of human genius and marvels of human industr}’ and 
skill' They have excited the adoiiration^ of European criticsr:;^ 
and have elicited expressions of wonder and amazement from 
them.: Mrs. 'Mannin says : : ' ^"The' ancient architecture of 
India is so amazing that the first European observers could 
not find terms sufficiently intense to express theii wonder 
and admiration, and although the vividness of such emotions 
subsides on more intimate acquaintance, the most s^er critics 

still allow that it is both wonderful and beautiful 

P: Sculpture. and, Painting, p. 169., ■ ; 

K , :* ■ :Ancient and Medi^^ 
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StreDgtli and durability, beauty and majesty are the 
characteristics of the Hindu style of architecture, Mahmud 
Gfaaznavi writing to the Khalif from Mathura said that the 
buildings of India were surely not less strong than the 
Mohammedan faith, Such expressions of wonder from one of 
the greatest fanatics that ever lived is significant evidence 
of the highest development of the art of architecture in 
India, 

Mr. Thornton says : “ The ancient Indian erected build- 
ings the solidity . of which has not been overcome by the 
revolution of thousands of years.”^ 

After speaking of Hindu sculpture, Professor Weber 
continues : ''A far higher degree of development was attained 
by architecture of which some most admirable monuments 
still remain;’ While describing the structure of a build- 
ing, Mr. Elphinstone says : The posts and lintels of the 
doors, the panels and other spaces are enclosed and almpt 
covered by deep orders of mouldings and a profusion of 
arabesques of plants, flowers, fruits, men, animals and iinagi^ 
nary beings ; in short, of every embellishment that the most 
fertile fancy could devise. These arabesques, the 
pattern of plants and creepers in particular, are often of an 
elegance scarcely equalled in any other pa/rt the 

Mr. Havell in his remarkable book ‘V Indian Sculptu 
and Painting” describes (pp. 110-131) the splendid shrine 
of Bdrdbudlir, built in the eighth century, A.Di, and says : 
** The great building from the basement to the seventh stbfey 
was adorned with a series of wonderful sculptures hnd 
reliefs extending in the aggregate fi>r a length of 
three miles (p, 114). . . . . To compare them ; w'ith th^^^^^^^ 

. ;clia^ters/from': ..the British.' 'History ' of India.; 

..''Indian,' ; Literatiire,, p. '2M. 'v' I 
Ig;;; :EI'^ , of . : India, ■ p, The';; 

y^;^Perhapi; the, : greatest j;of' ' all' ' tho' Hlndn'" 'Works :.rare'’fhe':;;to 
^'w®:ar©.rakO:;w ^ 
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power of their (Bdrdbudlir sculptors) art has broken the 
chains of technical rules, risen above all thought of what 
critics call right or wrong, and speaks with divinely-inspired 
words straight to the heart of the listener. In this heaven- 
born quality of inspiration European art has rarely equalled 

and never excelled, the art of Bordbudur These Bdrd- 

bhdur sculptors have known how to convey the essence of 
truth as it is found in Nature without obtruding their own 
personality or relying on any of the common tricks of their 
craft. Their art, used onlv in the service of truth and 
religion, has made their hands the obedient tools of a heaven- 
sent inspiration; and their unique power .of realising this 
with a depth and sincerity unsurpassed in the art of any 
land or in any epoch, gives them a right to rank among the 
greatest of the symbolists in the whole history of art. 

Mr. Havell concludes : And while there is no living artist 

within the boundaries of Europe who can produce anything, 
either in painting or in sculpture, to be placedi side by side 
with these wonderful reliefs, and while the living traditions 
of this great art still linger in several parts of India, we 
establish schools to teach Indians painting and sculpture as 
they are taught in Europe, send out sculptors to decorate 
Indian buildings and flatter ourselves that by the annual 
floe art exhibitions which amuse Anglo-Indian dilettaifhti y^^ 
are helping to elevate the taste of the Indian public.’'^ , 

Of the sculptures in Prambanam, Sir Stamford Raffles, 
the British Governor of Java, says : In the whole course of 
my life I have never met with such stupendous and finished 
specimens of human labour, and of the science and t^ste of 
ages long since forgot, crowded together in so small a compass 
..as/intMs little npot,”- ^ v ^ 

H3AreirS':Iadiaii':,,Seulpt^ Painting.' : ,He'.ad(is ; *‘,Tixe'.^ ;'story:.:& 

■tlie8e;:v 'Sonlptures of ■ ^Bdfobudur ^ ■ is u' liberal ' 'art ■ : 'education: ''id-' itself 
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The' ■ Hindu colonists from the Punjab who colonised 
Cambodia^ in the fourfeh century A.D, carried with them the 
art traditions of the Cashmere School and built temples 
which according to Fergusson, ^‘are large and as richly 
ornamented as any to be found in any part of the world.*' 

Of the pagoda at Rameshwaram, Lord Valentia says: 

The whole building presents a magnificent appearance, 
which we might in vain seek adequate language k) 
describe.** ' 

After giving a description of the pagoda at Chidam- 
baram, 27 miles south of Pondicherry, Professor Heercn 
says: '' On the other side of the lai'ge tank is the most 
wonderful structure of all. This is a sanctuary or chapel 
in the middle of an enormous hall, 360 ft, long x 260 ft. 
in breadth, and supported by upwards of one thousand 
pillars, each thirty feet high and disposed in regular 
order.’*^ Dr. Robertson thus speaks of the Hindu architectu- 
ral elegance : Some of the ornamenfcai parts are finished 
with an elegance entitled to the admiration of the most 
ingenious artists.”*^ 

, The cave temples are not only peculiar to this country 
but show the highest artistic genius of the people. ^Professor 
Heeren® thus speaks of the Elora temples : '' All that is 
great, splendid and ornamental in architecture above ground 

^ History of Jawa, VoL II, p. 137. 

Travels. VoL I, pp. 340, 341, ‘‘ Several monumeiits iti Nortkenj 
India some of which were ascribed to Asoka, are recca'ded to have attained 
a height of from 200 to 400 ft., and to this day the summit of the Jetwana 
rama ddgaba in Ceylon towers 251 ft. above the level of the ground.’* T, A» 
Smith’s History of Fine Art in India and Oeylon. 

* Heeren’s Historical Kesearehesj yol. II, p. 95- 

^ Dr. Robertsoirs Works, Vol. XII, IHsquisition Goneerinng India,’’ 
}>, 16. 

* See Historical Researches, \^oL II, pp. 60-70. Magnitude,” says 
Professor Wilson, ‘‘is not the only element of beauty in the cavern 
temples. The columns are carved with great elegance and" fitness of design. 
Notice is taken of the numerous remains of temples in various parts of India 
in which extreme architectural beauty is to lie found. — Mill’s History of 
India, Vol. II, p, 15. 
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is liere seen, also beneath the earth-^staircases, bridges, 
chapiels, columns and. porticos, obelisks, colossal statues and 
reliefs sculptured on almost all the walls, representing 
Hindu deities/* An English critic says : '' All this wonderful 
structure, the variety, richness and skill displayed in the 
ornaments surpass all description/* ^ 

Mr. Grifiths says: ''During my long and careful study 
of the caves I have not been able to detect a single instance 
where a mistake has been made by cutting away too 
much stone; for, if once a slip of this kind occurred it 
could only have been repaired by the insertion of a piece 
which would have been a blemish.” 

Speaking of the Halebid temple, Mr. Vincent A. Smith 
says; “ One of the most marvellous exhibitions of human 
labour to be found even in the patient East. The architec- 
tural frame- work, it will be observed, is used mainly as 
a back-aground for the display of an infinity of superb decora- 
tion, which leaves no space uncovered and gives the eye no 
rest/*» Of the Ballari temples, Mr. V. A. Smith says: “It 
is impossible, we are assured, to describe the requisite finish 
of the greenstone or hornblende pillars, or to exaggerate the 
marvellous intricacy and artistic finish of the decoration in 
even the minutest details Both the intricate geome- 

trical patterns of the ceilings and the foliated work cover- 
ing every other part of the building exhibit the greatest 
possible exuberance of varied forms boldly designed and 
executed with consummate mastery of technical details. No 
chased work in gold or silver could possibly be finer, and 
the patterns to this day are copied by goldsmiths, who take 
casts and moulds from them though unable to reproduce 
the sharpness and finish of the originals.^ 

^ Asiatic Fwesearelies, Vol. Ill, x^. 405. 

The Paintings in the Buddhist Oa-ve Temples oi Ajanta. 

^ History of Fine Art in India, p. 42. 

^ History of Fine Art in India, p. 44, 
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Professor Heereii says : It is not without an in- 
voluntary shudder that we pass the threshold of these 
spacious ijrottoes, and compare the weight of these 
ponderous roofs with the apparent slenderness and 
inadequacy of its support, an admirable and ingenious 
effect which must have required no ordinary share of 
abilities in the architect to calculate and determine ! ” The 
learned Professor concludes : ‘‘ Such are the seven Pagodas 
or ancient monuments so-called, at Mavalipuram on the 
Coromandel coast, of which extraordinary buildings it wdllhe 
hardly too much to assert that they will occupy a most dis- 
tinguished place in the scale of human skill and ingenuity. 

Baron Dalberg was greatly struck with the architecture 
of Dwarka, which he calls ‘Vthe wonderful city/' and says : 
“ The natives of that country (India) have carried the art of 
constructing and ornamenting excavated grottoes to a much 
higher degree of perfection than any other people.” 

Comparing the Hindu with the Greek and the Egyptian 
architecture, Professor Heeren says : In the richness of 
decoration bestowed on their pilasters, and, among other 
things, in the execution of statues resembling caryatides 
they (the Hindus) far surpass both those nations (the Greeks 
and Egyptians).” 

“The best Indian Sculpture/' says Mr. E. B. Havell 
“touched a deeper note of feeling and finer sentiments than 
the best Greek/'d^ Mr. Havell gives in Plate XLII a head 
of Buddha and says ; “ There is in this art a depth and 
spirituality which never entered into the soul of Greece.”^ 

Mrs. Manning says: “ The caves are remarkable also for 
the use of stucco and paint not merely on the walls but 

1 Historical Researches, Vol. II; p. 78. Sakya Fadamrita is the name of 
the sculptor of the Grottoes of Ellora. 

* Geographical Ephemerides, Voh XXXII, p. 1:2. 

^ Havell’s Indian Sculpture and Painting, p- M2. 
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on the roof and pillars. And the frets and scrolls are of such 
beauty and elegance as to rival those at Pompeii and the 
fjaths of Titus. ^ — The Kailas and the other excavations of 
Western India excite our awe and wonder.”® She adds : 
“ India is most famous for pillared architecture.” The pillared 
colonnades or choultries connected with the Southern temples 
are the most extraordinary buildings.”’ 

Buddhism gave a great stimulus to the development of 
architecture in ancient India : and with the spread of Bud- 
dhism in foreign countries, the Buddhistic style of architec- 
ture was largely borrowed by foreign nations. Professor 
Weber hits the point when he says: “It is, indeed, not 
improbable that our Western steeples owe their origin to the 
imitation of the Buddhistic topes,” 

Speaking of the Monolithic pillars of Emperor Asoka 
Mr. Vincent A. Smith in his History of Fine Art in India 
and Ceylon (p. 22) says : “ The fabrication, conveyance and 
erection of monoliths of .such enormous size — the heaviest 
weighing fifty tons — are proofe that the engineers and stone 
cutters of Asoka’s age were not inferior in skill and resource 
to those of any time or country.” “Of the Abacus of these 
monoliths Mr. V. A. Smith says: “Whatever the device 
selected, it is invariably well executed, and chiselled with 
th.at extraordinary precision and accuracy which characterise 
the workmanship of the Maurya age and have never been 
surpassed in Athens or elsewhere— p, .59.” Of the capital of 
the Sarnath pillar, discovered in 1905 A.D., Mr. Vincent 
A. Smith says : “It would be difficult to find in any country 
an example of ancient animal sculpture .superior or even 

* Ancient *nd Medieval India, Vol. I, p. 404. See also Fergnsson's 
Htstary of Aichiteeture, Vol. II, pp. 499-501. The Karli Gave is the most 

pmeet specimen of the cave temples. . 

^ Ancient and Mediaeval India, Vol. II,. p. 420. 

^ Ancient and Mediaeval India, Vol. I, p. 418, 

* Iiadkii 
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equal to this beautiful art of arts, which successfully com- 
bines realistic modelling with ideal dignity, and is finished 
in every detail with perfect accuracy.” — History of Fine 
Art in India, p. 60. 

Speaking of the Jain columns in the South Kanara 
District, Mr. Walhouse says : “ The whole capital and canopy 
are a wonder of light, elegant, highly-decorated stone-work ; 
and nothing can surpass the stately grace of these beautiful 
pillars, whose proportions and adaptations to surrounding 
scenery are always perfect and whose richness of decoration 
never offends.” ^ 

Speaking in 1908 A. D. of the influence of Indian Art 
on the art of Europe and Asia, Mr. E. B. Havel] says: 
“ In the early centuries of the Christian era, and from this 
Indian source, came the inspiration of the great schools of 
Chinese painting, which from the seventh to the thirteenth 

centuries stood first ip the whole world The influence 

of India’s artistic culture can be clearly traced, not only in 
Byzantine Art but in the Gothic cathedrals of the middle 
ages. Europe is very apt to dwell upon the influence of 
Western Art and Culture upon Asiatic civilization, but the 
far greater influence of Asiatic thought, religion and culture 
upon the Art and Civilization of Europe is rarely appraised 
at its proper value......... From the seaports of her Western 

and Eastern coasts, India at this time sent streams of 
colonists, missionaries and craftsmen all over Southern Asia, 
Ceylon, Siam and far-distant Cambodia. Through China 
and Korea, Indian Art entered Japan about the middle of 
the sixth century. About A. D. 603 Indian colonists from 
Gujrat brought Indian Art into Java and at Borobudur, in 
the 8th and 9th centuries Indian Sculpture achieved its 
greatest triumphs. Some day when European Art criticism 
has widened its present narrow horizon, and learnt the 

MtujUgm Anti(tuu!7> F, p. 3^ 
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foolishness of using the art standards of Greece and Italy as 
a tape wherewith to measure and appraise the communings 
of Asia with the Universal and the Infinite it will grant the 
nameless sculptors of Borobudur an honorable place among 
the greatest artists the world has ever known.” ^ 

Col. Tod says: “The Saracen arch ^ is of Hindu 
origin,” and yet some would deny the existence of arches 
in the architecture of ancient India.® Mr. Vincent A. Smith 
says: “During the early centuries of the Christian era the 
Hindus knew the principle of the true arch.” * 

Speaking of the methods which English critics of things 
Indian adopt, Mr. Havell says : “ If Indians were to apply 
to European art the same methods of exegesis as arch- 
eologists apply to Indian, it would be easy for them to leave 
Europe with hardly a shred of originality.” ® 

Sir William Hunter says : “ Although Mohamedans 
brought their new foi'ms of architecture, nevertheless Hindu 
Art powerfully .asserted itself in the imperial works of the* 
Mughals, and has left behind memorials which extort the 
admiration and astonishment of our age. The palace archi- 
tecture of Gwalior, the mosques and the mausoleums of Agra 


HavelFs Indian Sculpture and Painting. 

“ Tod’s Rajasthan, Vol. I, p. 781. Colonel Tod, speaking of the Adhai^ 
din-ha- Jhonpra Sit Ajmer, says; “ I may further, with this temple and 
screen before us, speculate on the possibility of its having furnished some 
hints to the architects of Europe. It is well-known that the Saracenic 
areh has crept into many of those structures* called Gothic, erected in the 
12th and 13th conturies, when a more florid style succeeded to the severity 
of the Saxon or Roman: but I believe it has been doubted whence the 
Saracens obtained their model : certainly it was neither from Egypt nor 
from Persia.’^ He then goes on to surmise that the influence of the ©aidy 
Caliphs of Baghdad (who were as enlightened as powerful), on European 
society was great, and that the victories of the Caliph’s lieutenants produce 
no trifling results to the arts, that ” this very spot, Ajmer was visited by 
the first hostile force which Islam sent across the Indus,” and that the 
arches of the “ temple ” at Ajmer may thus be the models of the arches that 
were subsequently introduced amongst the daraeens. 

* The finest example of the triumphal arches is at Barnagar, north 
of Guzerat, which is the richest specimen of Hindu art.”— Elphinstoae B 
History of India, p. 163. 

^ History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, p. 13« 

® Havell’s Indian Sculpture and Fainting, p . 104, 
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a;ad Delhi, with several of the older temples oi Southern 
India, stand unrivalled for grace of outline and elaborate 
wealth of ornament/' 

“ When Timur, the ancestor of the Indian Moghul dynasty, 
withdrew his hordes from Northern India in 1398 after 
ravaging it with fire and sword, he took back with him as 
captives all the masons who had built the famous mosque at 
Iferozabad, in order that they might build one like it at 
Samarkand. Thus Indian art fulfiilled once more its civilising 
mission, and when two and a half centuries later, Timur's 
descendant, Shah Jahan, was building the famous Taj Mahal 
at Agra, some of the principal masons were brought from 
Samarkand —probably descendants of Timur’s captives.” 

Mr. Coleman says : '* The remains of their architectural 
art might furnish the architects of Europe with new ideas 
of beauty and sublimity.'’ ’ 

Indian art” says Havell ‘ds always superbly decorative.” - 
English decorative art, to quote. Sir W, W. Hunter once 
more, *4n our day has borrowed largely from Indian forms 
and patterns. The exquisite scrolls of the rock temples at 
Karli and Ajanta, the delicate marble tracery and flat«wood 
carving of Western India, the harmonious blending of forms 
and colours in the fabrics of Kashmir, have contributed to 
the restoration of taste in England!''^ 

Mr. Coleman says ; ‘‘ The ancient Hindu sculpture can 

boast of an almost umdvalled richness and beautiful miniite- 

* Hindu Mythology, Preface, p. ix. 

Havell’s Indian Sculpture and Painting, p. 69- 

Imperial Indian Gazetteer, Art ** India,'' p. 2*25. ‘'’Indian art 
work, when faithful to native design.*?, has obtained the_ highest honours 
at the various International Exhibitions of Europe.*' Such i.s Indian art 
even in these degenerate days ! 

The reason is, art in India is not yet dead. The great art critic, Mr. 
E, B. Havell, says : “The secularised and denationalised art of Europe 
has no affinity with, the ii\’ing art cf India, and we, aliens in race, thought 
and religion, liave never taken any but a dtotoie, arehLCoIogieal or corn- 
luerciai interest in it. Its deeper meanings are hidden from us, and those 
spiritual longings and desires, which come straight from the heart of a 
people, to find expre.ssion in their poetry, music, and their art, strike no^ 
chord of sympathy in ours.” --Indian Sculpture and Painting, p. 
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n^s Of fiorai ornaments which claim and excite our warmest 

admiratioiv''^ 

“No nation” says Mr. V. A. Smith,^ has “ surpassed the 
Indies ID the variety and delicacy of the floral desims 
eanching their sculptures and pictures ” • 

Speaking ,,f a „t Pmjnapiramte, Budclhia. 

“ ! ™' " ^"'“'’“‘i-Kvina Wisdom-Mr. E. B. Havell 

BvV %»» of Pmjnaparamits. from 

J«a no,v m the Et.hnogmphic Mneenm at Leyden, i, a won 
jrfal real.»l,„„ ^ 

VVeeteni.-. ^“‘o™ 

a m'«ton.*“'*’'Ta" «“»"■ “l-oo Produced 

cloying the LI a'ahir zz “'rr'"° 

»d now in ‘MthnographieMneenm.Uyder?" ZZZZ 
mioht It th! “"““'‘“‘cd passion the rvmth Mid 

r^nlfe tt a ““ "" “ of IPdiun 

g^ntf 

:s:r;rsj;rrr 

oi; r“t:xr!rKaS “ 

nit" few'*" Jv^arsingha f, Mr. Lvefl 

dian sculptors have shown that they can 

’Hindu Mythology. Preface, p. vii 
• > History of Pine Art in India, p. 79 

” ^veil's Indian Sculpture and Painting . p. ol 
Havell s Indian Sculpture and Painting, p Co 
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express with as much tire and passion as ,the greatest 
European art the pride of victory and the glory of triumphant' 
warfare, tor not even the Homeric grandeur of (die Elgin 
marbles surpasses the magnificent movemeut and niodeiliiig 
of this Indian Achilles, and the superbly monumental war» 
horse in its massive sbrength and vigour is not unworthy of 
comparison with Verocciiio’s femous masterpiece at Yeiiicef' ^ 

The grand temple at Barolli (Rajputaiia)" says the 
English translator of Heeren\s Historical Researches, ^^coin 
tains unrivalled specimens of sculpture, some parts of which, 
especially the heads, in the language of an eye witness, would 
be no disgrace to Ob ?^ora himself/’ 

Colonel Tod, after carefully examining and exploring the 
temple, exclaims ; '“To describe its stupendous and diversi- 
fied architecture is impossible ; it is the office of the pen alone, 
but the labour would be endless. Art seems to have exhales- 
ted iisel/j B^nd we are perhaps now for the first time fully im- 
pressed with the beauty of Hind ii sculpture. The coluoms, 
the ceilings/ the external roofing where each stone presents a 
miniature temple, one rising over another until the crown, by 
the iirndike distract our attention. The carvins: on 

the capital of each column would require pages of explanation, 
and the whole, in spite of its high antiquity, is in w’-onderful 
preservation. 

The doorway, which is destroyed, must have been curious, 
and the remains that choke up the interior are highly interest- 
ing. One of these specimens was entire and unrivalled in 
taste and beauty.” ■ 

Even of the Indian art of the present day, Mr. Havell 
sfxys: “Europe of the present day has in art far- more to 
learn from India than to teach.”"*' 

^ Indian Aix4iitecUiiT^ ai id Famtuigj p. 147. 

TocVs Rajasthan, WoL II, p. 704* Col. I*od says ; “ iu short, it 

Would require the labour of several artists for six months to do anything lib* 
justice to the wonders of Barolli/' 

^ HavelFs ludiari Seulpture and Painting, p. 13(J. 
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Wkuing on the teciuiique of i,he Ai-,Tii-., „ • 

Mr r',r«;tkc 1 - . AJdnta pamtuiM, 

Ml. Gu&fchs, who superintended the copying of them bv his 
students m the Bombay School of Art, savs truly-.. ~ 

^ ' The artists who painted them were giants in execution 

Lveiioii the^vertica! sides of the ivalls some of the lines' 
■' noil vveie orawa with one siveep of the brush, struck me 
being veiv wonderful; but when I .saw long, delica!,. 
curves drawn without laltering. with emmi n.w' ' 
hormrital surface of a cedhio wl f 

'.•■thing 

The (Jhiiiese Schools mved iheir ; * ■ . 

the nrt I„ , 1 ,, 

toe traditions •d Indian religious art had h * f 

.■.utonien, ,„„l bv ci,i„ ! ■ , “d 

tjnivenntiv,- i" Indi.n., 

tamteXTr n Htudv, 

Few t'Kleed .rdj'rt'r “X''’'' 

tven frnn, S-h e.e»t„ene. 

unimdimls mid of /"y® both of 

If,. rT.„..,, 'Mth a minute likeness.” 

studies -allef.'U'd hi ih . 
oisewhere. a number haie"ll!en ^dmitlfi t'" 
adajitations of Indian miniatures and it h h ''' """ 

fro... then. oh.ea,-, Ben.fe„.*'deX the X ,™ 
i'bere for his Biblical subjects.” ' ^^^^nontal atmos- 

' Alit.i,iTl;u'y, \-o!. ni, .J4. 

- Havell ^ Iwlifin .SfiUptHre and Painting, p. ,,s,; 

W-vhmau.Aini -Vkliari, Vol. I, p. mt ' 
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nt, of plant motives and the represen fcii.tion of iii- 
:s animals is unsurpassed.” 
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l'h<‘ whole world wililxoiit an i,i,rid 
Would, lie loii:. one o'reiit; wilderness.. 


; BOTLE)!. 

8, even ot: the pr<'<seni] chiy, me reinaj‘k;ible for theii 
; ot fteiise, especilrlly their nicety of t^oueli. Not onh 
‘ observation very aeeiirate and iniiiiite. whieli Ikb 

Ini' ■ 

neculiar charm to their uoetrv and their fine o,rts, bm 
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It appears that nature lierself has bestosved the gift of 
excellence in arts and inamifaotnre.s on the patient, skilful 
Hindu. The othei- nations appeal- to be constitutionally unfit 
to lival the Hindus in the finer operations of the loom, as 
well as in other arts that depend upon the delicacy of sense. 

Nature gave India another advantage. Mr. Mill says : 

His (Hindu) climate and soil conspired to furnish him with 

the most excpiisite material for hi.s art, ilie finest cotton %bhick 
the earth produces." ' 

Mr. Elphistone, speaking of Indian cotton clotli. says 
“the beauty and delicacy of which was so long admired, and 
which, in fineness of texture, has never yet been approached 
m any country.”--^ Mr. Murray says : ■‘ Its fabric.s, the' most 

beautiful that human art has anywhere produced, were sought 
by meiehants at the expense of the greatest toils and 


ers 


Mr. Thornton says that the Indian muslins are ‘‘ fabrics of.. 
? anrivalled delicacy and beauty”"' * ^ 

Mr, Both, in his work. “ Cotton Manufirctures of Dacca,” 
says that Ahrangzeb once re|jroved his daughter for showing 
. her skin through her clothes. The daughter justified 
heiself by asseiting that she had on seven suits, or ya?7ias.‘' 

: : ^ ' Hktory of India, Yol. II, p. 17 . This shows that India Is’ 

n? those da\s India had not to look to Egypt and America for 

, , wfcton of a superior ouality to enable her to manufaotiire fioeruSSlSi to 

• tWoud^Ihe me&nf n f in the time of thi Crusade, 

M ™ I In ^ ni 4 t becoming our oottoh, ' ’ ■ 

. Mrs. Mannmg s i^cient..and,,,Medi£eval .India, Vol. IL p. ' 356..:'"’ 

^^pi^stone’s.History pf India,;pp,d^63yd.64.- ' 

Mu p.r27. ' '' 

History of India. . Buddha fofcbids 

i:eligious. women, /because .he;otiee saw:"Gang^&it 
-vUlOiCa womau .havinfifupon: ber vi^rnr f?nA a.: 


“ ” f^bld and silver brocades wart also iatioiif • 
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After compariog the fabrics of India and of England, 

Watson decides in favonr of the Indian fabrics. He finds 
yai'u fine/r than a/riy yet produced in Etirope, while the 
twisting given to it by the Hindu hands makes it more 
durable than any inacdii.ne-niade fab].ic, 

“ Shawls nuK'ie in Ivashiivii*,” says Mrs. Manning, are still 
unrivalled.*’’* Eveui Janies Mill says: “ O.i the exquisitt^ 
.degree of perfecti,on to wliich the Hindus have carried the 
piaiductiions of the looni it would lie idle to offer* any descrip- 
tioiig as there are few objects with which the inhabitants of 
Europe are better acquainted, whatever* may have been the' 
attaiiiinent in this j.irt, of oilier nations ol a,ntic]uity (the.Egyp- 
liians, ff)r exa,inple, , whose 'fine, linen was so em,iDe,ntly- prized), 
the man u fac. t lire of no rnoder.ri .nation can, in, de1i,cacy and 
fineness, vie witli the texture <,>f Hindustan.” . 

Mrs. Ma„uning says: “Some centuries before our e'ra they 
p,roduced muslins of that, exquisite te.xture which even our 
nmete,entli ' .century , machinery cannot , 'siirpass.’’, *V ,, The 
EneyclopaMiia . Ilritannica . 'sayS;' ..that '.' 'the , .e.xquisitely-fine 
''fab'idosVof cotton ha've attained 'to; such 'perfection that, the.; 
fniodern ' a,rt, ■ of 'Europe,' .with all the.. "aid .of its ' w.onderful^^ 

' ’.machinery, .has' never yet ':rmMed', m '■5cat6%"the ^product iif; 
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crmc snys; ‘‘ Carpets are made at Masulipatam with 
unrivalled Hindu taste,” to which Mrs. Manning 


\Riat.ie lieBBarehuH, Vol. V, i>. Gl. Budra Yamta Tantra, in an enumeration 
)f Hbidii caHte, mentions Pmidrafiaa or PattasiitraoAraa, or teeders of silfe- 
ivorms and silk Wiaters : tliis authority, therefore, in conjunction with the 
renuhtit allusion to silk in most nnnient Sanskrit liooks, may be considered 
us of the question, provided tlie antiquity oi the rantra_he allowed, 

"’''CoIaLrodke ■ stieiriH to have" nrr ■■ hilk 

^Ctteddthraii.ghdiff’. fe" 'Arehipelago,'' by ' 'Sanskrit 
[irbvda4tB:'lb(liaa.':arigiii. ^ 

-liresiitatio'n of' Kashmir ■'slmwla 'to. Sita,''',supplw85:''an, 
high antiquity' o'f ^ 

India, ^ MoL j,,.'. , 

'I^pdyblbpkid'ia 'BritaBmoa., ,f 


4 '. 
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‘vCarpets have also been made in later days in Government 
prisons, under British superintendence; the result proves 
that 'tre must not attempt to teach art to India."' ‘ 

Dr, Forbes Watson, in his work on the Textile Manufac- 
tures of India gives an interesting account of a series of 
experiments made on both the European and the Indian 
muslins, to determine their claims to superiority. The result 
was altogether in favour of the Indian fabrics. He con- 
cludes : However viewed, therefore, our manufacturers have 
something still to do. With all our machinery and wond- 
rous appliances we have hitherto been unable to produce a 
fabric which, for fineness or utility, can equal the woven air 
of Dacca, the product of an-angements, which appear rude 
and primitive, but which in reality are admirably adapted 
for the purpose.” 


IV.~STEEL AND IRON MANUFACTURES. 

As regards iron manufactures, Professor Wilson says; 
“.Casting iron is an art that is practised in this manu- 
facturing country (England) only within a few years. The 
Hindus have the art of smelting iron, of welding it, and 
of rnaking steel, and have had these arts from times 
immemorial.”" 

Dr. Ray says: “ Coming to comparatively later times, we 
find that the Indians were noted for their skill in the 
tempering of steel. The blades of Damascus were held in 
high esteem, but it was from India that the Persians, and, 
through them, the Arabs learnt ihe secret of the operation. 
The wrought-iron pillar close to the, Kutub, near Delhi, 

1 Ancient and Medieval India, Vol. II, p. 363, Professor Heereu 
says: “The variety of cotton fabrics mentioned even by the author of 
Periplus as articles of commerce is so great that we can hardly .suppose the 
timber to have increased afterwards,” 

Mill’s History of India, Yol. XI, ■■ p. 47. ■ 
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whicii weigfhte? U:n Ions and is some 1,500 ... years old, ,fche 
huge iron girders at. Furi, the ornainemal gates of Somnath, 
and thi’ wruiighlr-iroo giin at:. Nurvar, are inoiiii- 

meats of a bye-gone art, and. bear silent but eloqoeni. 
testimony to the marvellous metallurgical skill attained by 
the Ilindris,'' 

Maiiu Picturing steeb however, is a very ancient art, and 
wliat is ^re^l.larkabl(‘ is t,i'iat steel made in ancienfi India was 
as good as thi,^ best steel now manulactured in Europe or 
Americs.. .In 1913-14 Mr. Bhandarkar, Supdt, of ArchaBology, 
Western Circle, discovered two pieces of steel under an 
old column near BIiils}i. (Gwalior State) and stilt them for 
examination i.o Sir .Robert .lladfield an expeil on i..ro.n 
matters. Onninalysing it he Iburid tlie piece to be of such 
unusual value and interest i-hai in his presidential address at 
the meeting of the l.^\iraday Society in November last./ ho 
could not help making a [irominenl. mention of it. “ One of 
the special points/' he says, is that notwithstanding the large 
number ol specimens of ancient iron and supposed steel I 
liave examined during the last few years, none ol* them lia\e 
sufficient carbon i.o be termed steel in our modern time 
meaning. 1diis specimen is probably the first to be exhibited 
in modern times of an ancient piece of high carbon steel 
which has been hardened by quenching// Mr. Bhandarkar 
adds: ‘ It is impossible to overrate the importance of this 

<liscovery T( would have been considered the height 

oi‘ arcliieelogical bhisphem} if they had been told that the 
Himius coukl inairufaeture steel and that even so early 
as B. il 140, Ui which date the column has to be 
o..ssigned/’ ^ 

Regarding the Kutub pillar, Fergusson says: ‘‘It has not, 
however, been yet correctly ascertained what its age really is. 
Ther(‘ is an inscription upon it, but without a date. Fnnn 

* Progress^ Report of tUe Aj’chjJLiulogiea I Survey of liuiia, Western (jiroit . 
for the year endiuii' Mareh pp, 59, (50. 
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the form of its alphabet, Frinsep ascribed it to the third or 
fourth century. Mr. Fergusson continues : “ Taking A.D. 400 
as a mean, date— and it certainly is not far .from the truths — it 
opens our eye to an . unsuspected state of affairs, to find the 
Hindus at that age capable of forging a bar of iron larger 
than any that have been forged even in Europe up to a very 
late date, and not frequentlj^ even now. As we find them, 
however, a few centuries, afterwards using bars as long as this 
to in roofing the porch of the 'temple at Kanariic, we must 
now believe that they were much more familiar with the use 
of this metal than they afcerwards became. It is almost 
equally startling to find that after an exposure to wind and 
rain for fourteen centuries it is unrusted, and the capital and 
inscription are as clear and as sharp now as when put up 
fourteen centuries ago. There is no mistake about the pillar 
being of pure iron. General Cunningham had a bit of it 
analysed in India by Dr. Murray, and another portion was 
analysed in the school of mines here by Dr. Percy. Both 
found it pure malleable iron without any alloy. 

Mrs. Manning says : The superior quality of Hindu steel 
has long been known, and it is worthy of record that the 
celebrated Damascus blades, have been traced to the work- 
shops of- Western India.'*’ She adds: “Steel manufactured in 
Cutcli enjoys at the present day a reputation not inferior to 
that of the steel made at Glasgow and Sheffield/’ - Mrs. 
Manning also says: “It seems probable that ancient India 
possessed iron more than sufficient for her wants, and that 
the PhcenicianKS fetched iron with other n.ierchMndise frotu 
India.”- 


^ History of Indiaa and Eastern Areiiiteeture, 50 .S ; iS99. 

" Andent and Mediinval India, ¥ol. II, i>. 365. 

^ Ancient and Medueral I.udia, Vol, II, p. 364. See ahi} Comiueree. 
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V.™™OTHEE ARTS. 

Peoeessob Weber says: '‘The skill of fche Indians in' the 
production of delicate woven fabrics, in the mixing of colours, 
the working of metals and precious stones, the preparation 
of es^sences and in all manner of technical arts, has from early 
ti mes enjoyed a world- wide celebrity.’’ ^ 

Professor Wilson says : “They had acquired remarkable 
proficiency in many of the ornamental and useful arts of 
life.”- 

As regards dyeing, Mr. Elphinstone says: “The brilliancy 
and permanence of many of the dyes, have not yet been 
equalled in Europe.” He adds : “The brilliancy of their dyes 
is remarked on as well as their skill in manufactures and 
imitations of foreign objects.^ 

Dr. Tennet and even Mr. James Mill admit that the 
Indian colours are the most brilliant on earth. The Hindus 
were the earliest nation who discovered the art of extracting 
colours from plants. The names by which several plants are 
known in foreign countries bear testimony to this fact 
Indigo is so called after India, Pliny used to mite 
indico.^ , ' 

After mentioning that Varahamihra gives recipes for 
artificial ioiitations of natural flower scents, etc., Dr. Ray 
says : “ To these classes of professional experts were due three 
of the great Indian discoveries in the chemical arts and 
manufactures which enabled India to command for more than 
a thousand years the markets of the East as well as the West; 

^ VVeber’s Indian Literature, p, 275 . 

■ HiiBs History ot India, Vol. II, p. 2$^. 

'■ History of India, p. 164. 

‘ History of India, p. 24g. See Strabo, lib. xv, p. 493. 

•"' He says ; “Cast the light indico upon the live coals, it yieldeth a flame 
of most excellent purple.”— Manning's Ancient and Medieval India, Vol. II, 
p. 355. 
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and secured to her an easy and universally recognised 
pre-enciiFience among the natioiivS of the world in mamifactiires 
and exports.” ^ 

Bancroft gives much praise to the “ natives of India for 
having so many thousand years ago discovered means by 
which the colourable matter of the plants might be extracted 
oxygenated and precipitated from all other matters combined 
with it.” Even Mill is constrained to say : Among the orfcs 
of the Hindus, that of printing and dyeing their cloths has 
been celebrated; and the beauty and brilliancy, as wall as 
durability of the colours they produce, are worthy of particu- 
lar praise.” 

Mr. Elphinstone says: "The taste for minute ornaments 
fitted them to excel in goldsmiths’ work.” 

Professor Heeren says: "The art of working in ivory 
must have attained a high degree of perfection.” . 

What is most remarkable, however, is the simplicity of 
their processes and the exceedingly small number of the 
instruments with which thej^ work. Stavorinus writes • 
"Their artificers work with so little apparatus and so few’ 
instruments, that an European would be astonished at their 
neatness and expedition,”* 

Dr. Mann, Principal, Agricultural College, Poona, found 
the mortar used in an ancient column near Bhilsa " to be 
lime mortar of the best kind.” " This analysis,” he says, " gives 
the idea of a well-made mortar, prepared with a full recogni- 
tion of the purpose served by sand and clayey matter in 


^ History of Hiadii Chemistry, Vol II, p. 133. 

H, p. 21. '‘In some of the delicate manufacturer, 
particularly in weaving, spinning, and dyeing, the 
Hindus nval aU nations as in the fabrication of trinkets too,” Professor 
Heeren says ; _^The dress of the Hindus seemed extraordinarily white to 
tbs t^reeks.”--Historical BesearcheSi Vol. II, p. 272. 

® Elphinstone’s History of India, p. 164. « The Hindus cut the precious 

stones, pplish them to a high degree of brilliancy and set them neatly in 
gold and silver. ” ills History of India; Vol. II, p. 30. 

^ StavoiinuB Voyage, p, 412, Foster was astonished to see their instru™ 
mmm and tben? iunple processes,- Asiatic Besearcbes, Vol- 11, p. 272.. 
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ma-king the material as well as lime. ^In. this respect ^ it ■ 
appears to be far in advance of many Phoenician and Greek " ■ 
inortiars, which contain far too little sand for the best results,''* . 
,llr. Bhaiida.rkar further says ; “ This was another startling 
discovery, as all archaeologists were convinced that the 
ol,d Hindus did not know the use of lime mortar. This was 
believed to liave been first introduced into India by the 
Muhrimoiadans, and to hold therefore that it was known to , . 
tliem a>t such, an early period Jis B.C. 250, to which time the , 
brick wall has to be ascribed, was considered to be a mere 
figment of the ii,uagi nation. Dr. Mann's analysis,, however, 

destroys another cherished belief"^' 

Dr. Hoyle is of opinion that the system of rotation of 
crops has been derived from India. The Hindu farmer un- 
derstands extremely well -how to maintain the productive 
power.of his lamL- 

l.-^rofessor Wilson says : The use of glass for windows is a 
proof of civilization that neither Greek nor Roman refinement 
‘I'tresents.”"' 

Pliny says that the best glass ever niad'e was Indian 
^ glassc^ 

Dr. Forbes Watson says: “ The study of Indian art might* 
in numberless ways improve the character of the everydai 
articles onniud Its (Bnglishmeny' ^ 

■ Urygrcbs Heiual ul. tliy Archicological Purvey at tudia, Wessfeera Cii'cle, 
Uiv Uuj yt.‘a,r ending March 1915, p. (>0. 

" Dr. Uuxl)urgh lully approver ul: the Hiridn system of agrio ill tare. 8ir 
r. M-uiiro calls it- a good system.” 

^ MUrs India, Vul. Ik p. 4lh 

‘ Euy's History ol’ Hindu Chemistry, Vet il, i>' kenscs and 

aiirmrs uf various kinds an- meiitioiied, the spherical, uval being well 

kurd Duireriu once said : “The West has still much to iearn from the 
ICast in matters of dress.” Of the muoh-despisecl dhoti, Mrs. Mamiiiig 
says' “Any dress mure perfectly oonveuient to walk, to sit, to.lie in, it 
would be impemsihh* U) invent,”-*- Ancient and Mediaeval India, Vol. Tl, 

p. :m. 
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.Ghambef s' Encyclopaedia says; ''In mannfactiirej the, Hin- 
dus attained ' to a marvellous perfection at* a very early 
periodj and the Courts of Imperial Rome glittered with gold 
and silver brocades of Delhi. The. innslins of Dacca were 
famous ages ago throughout the civilized world. In the 
International Exliibitiou of 1852, splendid specimens of 
gorgeous manufactures and the patient industry of the Hin- 
dus were displayed. Textile fabrics of inimitable fineness, 
tapestry glittering with gems, rich embroideries and brocades, 
carpets wonderful for the exquisite harmony of colour, enamel 
of the most brilliant hue, inlaid wares that require high 
magnifying power to reveal their minuteness, furniture most 
elaborately carved, swords of curious forms and excellent 
temper are amongst the objects that prove the perfection qf 
art in India.'’' 
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I.— COMMERCE. 

But chief by numbers of industrious hands 
A nation’s wealth is counted ; numbers raist^ • 

Warm emulation ; where that virtue dwells 
There will be traffic’s seat ; there will vshe build 
Her rich emporium. 

— Dyer ; FUtst. 

Though Indians have practically no hand now m the 
commerce of the world, yet there was a time when they were 
the masters of the seaborne trade of Europe, Asia and Africa. 
They built ships, navigated the sea, and held in their hands 
all the threads of international commerce, whether carried 
on overland or by sea. 

As their immense weulth was 
extensive trade with other countries, so were the matchless 
fertility ot the Indian soil and numberless products of Hindu 
arts and industries the cause ot the enoinnous development 
of the commerce of ancient India, As Cowper says : 

“ And if a boundless |>lenty be tbe robe. 

Trade is a golden girdle of the globe/’ 

India, which,. according to Chamber’s Encyclopaadia, ‘ has 
been celebrated during many ages for its valuable natural 
productions, its beautiful manufactures and costly merchan> 
diae/’^ was, says the Eneylopmdia Britannica, ‘Tonce the 
seat of commerce.”^ 

Mrs. Manning says : The indirect evidence afforded by 
the presence of Indian products in other countries coincides 

^ Chamber’s Bjiicyelopmdia, VoL V, p. 536. 

“ Encyclopaedia Britannica, VoL XI, p, 446. 
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with the direct testimony of Sanskrit literature to establish 
the fact that the ancient Hindus were a commercial people,''^' 
She concludes : “ Enough has now been said to show. ■, that 
the H,mdus have ever been a commercial people/*'" 

Dr. Oaidwell. says : It appears certain from notices ■ 
contained in the ?edas that Aryans of the’ age of Solomoii 
practiced foreign trade in ocean-going vessels/"'" 

Professor Heereii says : '"The Hindus in their most aocient/ 
works of poetry are represented as a commercial ..people.”' 

In the Rig Veda, a passage (I. 25*7) represents Varurui 
having a full knowledge of the sea routes, and another (I. 
56*2) speaks of merchants going everywhere «and ireqiieDt- 
mg every part of the sea for gain. 

The Ramay ana refers to the Yavan Dvipa and Siivarna 
Dvipa (Java and Siniatra) and to the Lohta Sagam or the 
Red Sea. 

iw" II 

The late Professor Buhler says: ‘‘References to sea 
voyages are also found in t\\o the most ancient Dhtrrma 
Sutras!' 

The cbamas Sakuntala, Ratnavali of king Harsha, 
Sisupalvadha oi Magha, relates stories of sea voyages of 
merchants and others, and the fabulous literature oi India 
is replete with stories of sea vogages by Hindus. 

The author of imcZiari Shipping recently published, says;-^ 
For full thirty centuries India stood out as the very heart 
».>t the old world and maintained her position as one of the 
foremost maritime countries. She had colonies in Pegu, 

Ancient aod Media vai India, ¥oi. 11, ' 

- Ancient and Mediteval India, VoL 11, p. Mi. - 
® Grammar of the Oravidiaii Languages, p. 122. 

^ Heeren*s Historical Researches, VoL 11, p. 2§6. 

Indian Shipping, by R. Miikerjee, p. 4, Introduction. 
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in Cambodia 9 in Java, in Sumatra, in Borneo and even in 
the countries of the Farther East as far as Japan, She 
had trading settlements in Southern China, in the 
Malayan Peninsula, in Arabia and in all the chief cities of 
Persia and all over the east coast of Africa. She cultivated 
trade relations not only with the countries of xisia, but with 
the whole of the then known world, including the countries 
under the dominion of the Roman Empire, and both the 
East and West became the theatre of Indian commercial 
activity and gave scope to her naval energy and throbbing 
international lifeA According to R. Sewell, ''there was 
trade both by sea and overland with Western Asia, Greece,, 
Rome and Egypt as well as China and the EastJ’^ 

Mi\ Rhys Davids says : Communication both inland and 
foreign was of course effected by caravans and water. The 
caravans are described as consisting of 500 carts drawn by 
oxen. They go both east and west from Benares and Patna 
as centres. The objective was probably the parts on the West 
Coast, those on the sea board of fSobira (the Sophir 'Ophir’ 
of the Septuagint) in the Gulf of Cutch or Bharukaccha. 
From here there was interchange by sea with Baveru 
(Babylon) and probably Arabia, Phoenicia . and Egypt. 
Westward merchants are often mentioned as taking ships 
from Benares or lower down at Champa, dropping down the 
great river, and either coasting to Ceylon or adventuring 
many days without sight of- land, Suvarnabhumi (Ohryse 
Ohersonesiis, or possibly inclusive of all the coast of Farther 
India).® 

In Sanskrit books we constantly read of merchants, 
traders, and men engrossed in commercial pursuits. Manu 
Smriti, the oldest lawbook in the world, lays down laws to 
govern commercial disputes having reference to seaborne 

1 Imperial Gazetteer, New Edition, VoL II, p, 825. 

^ The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1901. 
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traffic as well as the inland and overland commerce, in 
Sakmiiala we learn of the importance attached to commerce, 
where it is stated “ that a merchant named DhanvriddM, who 
had extensive commerce had been lost at sea and had left a 
fortune of many millions.” In Nala and Damyanti, too, 
we meet with similar incidents. 

Sir W. Jones is of opinion that the Hindus ‘'must have 
been navigators in the age of Mann, because bottomry is 
mentioned in it.” ^ In the Ramayana, the practice of 
bottomry is distinctly noticed.* Mr, Elphinstone says : “ The 
Hindus navigated the ocean as early as the age of Manu's 
Code, because we read in it of men well acquainted with sea 
voyages.”^ 

According to Professor Max Duncker, ship-building was 
known in ancient India about 2000 B.C. It is thus clear 
that the Hindus navigated the ocean from the earliest times, 
and that they carried on trade on an ex tensive scale with 
all the important nations of the whole world. 

Mr. A; M. T. Jackson, I.C.S., says : “ The Buddhist Jatakas 
and some of the Sanskrit law books tell us that ships from 
Bhroach and Supara traded with Babylon (Baveru) from 
the 8th to the 6th century B.G.” ^ 

Rev. J. Foulkes says : “ The fact is now scarcely to be 
doubted that the rich Oriental merchandise of the days of 
King Hiram and King Solomon had its starting place in the 
seaports of Dakhan (Deccan), and that with a very high degree 
of probability some of the most esteemed of the spices which 
were carried into Egypt by the Midianitish merchants of 
Genesis xxxvii ';25-28, and by- the sons' of the Patriarch 

^ Asiatic Researches, V*oL II, p, 2S4. Mann speaks of merchants who 
ti'affic beyond the sea and bring presents to the king.” —India in Greece. 

See Ramayana, III, 237. 

® Elphinstone’s History of India, p. 106. The word used in the original 

for sea is not applicable to inland waters.*’ 

* Bombay City Ga 2 »tteer, VoL 11,; chap: IT,; p. ''3. • / 
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Jacob (Gen. xliii. 11) had been cultivated in the spice 
gardens of the Dakhan.^ 

The age that produced such enterprising Brahman 
missionaries who led the Barbarian conquerors captive and 
spread the light of Brahmanism beyond the eastern 
mountains and seas, also produced many mighty seamen. - 
Pliny the elder (A.D. 23-79) writes: “The same Nepos, ' 
when speaking of the northern circumnavigation, relates 
that to Q. Metellus Oeler, the colleague of Africanus in the 
consulship, but then a proconsul in Gaul, a present was given 
by the King of Suevi, consisting of sonje Indians who, sailing 
from India for the purpose of commerce, had been driven by- 


storms into Germany. 

The Yuktikalpataru classifies ships according to their 
sizes and shapes. The Rajamlliya says that, the ship in 
which King Sinhaba of Bengal sent Prince Vijaya, accommo- 
dated full 700 passengers, and the ship in which Vijaya’s 
Pandyan bride was brought over to Ceylon carried 800 
passengers on board.® The ship in which Buddha in the 
Supparaka Bodbisat incarnation made his voyages from 
Bharukachha (Broach) to the “ sea of the seven gems,”® carried 
700 merchants besides himself. The Samudda Vanija 
Jataka mentions a ship which accommodated one thousand 
carpenters. 

With Phoenicia and Babylon, the Indians enjoyed trade 
from the earliest times. Dr. Sayce, the famous Assyrialogist, 
says that the Indians traded by sea with Babylon as early as 
B.0. 3000, when Ur B-agas, the first King of United Babylonia, 
ruled in Ur of the Chaldees.* Mr. Kennedy® says: “The 
evidence warrants us in the belief that maritime commerce 
between India and Babylon flourished in the 7th and 6th 


^ The Indian Antiquai-y , VoL V 
^ Tournour’s i>iallavo6l^80, p. 46. 

" Hardy’s Manual of Buddhism, p. IS. 

Hibbert Lectures for 1887 A.I). ^ _ 

« Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society tor la9S 


A.'Ih 
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bat more especially in the 6th century B.C. It was chiefly 
in the -hands of Dravidians, although Aryans had a share in it. 
and as Indian traders settled afterwards in Arabia and on the 
east coast of Afficaj and as we find them settling at this very 
time on the coast of China, we cannot doubt that they had 
their settlements in Babylon also.” 

In the tenth century B.C., Solomon of Israel and Hiram of 
Tyre sent ships^ to India, whence they carried away ivory, 
sandalwood, apse, peacocks, gold, silver, precious stones, etc., 
which they purchased from the tribe oWphirr Now Ptolemy 
says there was a country called Abhiria at the mouth of the 
liver Indus, Ihis shows that some people called Abhir must 
have been living there in those days. We find a tribe called 
Abhir still living in Kathyawar, which must, therefore, be 
the Ophir tribe mentioned above. Professor Lassen thinks 
“ Ophir ” was a seaport on the south-west coast of India. Mm. 
Manning says it was situated on the western coast of India. 

As, however, the authors of Smith’s Dictionary of the 
Bible think that Ophir was situated somewhere in Africa, let 
us go a little more closely into the question of the tribe. Let 
us first see if the articles imported by the Navy of Tarshish - 
were procurable in India, and if they were, whether they 
were also procurable in Africa or any other country. 

Among the things sent by the Hindus to Solomon and 
Hiram were peacocks. Now, these birds were nowhere to be 
found in those days except India, where they have e.vi3fced 
from the earliest times. “We fi-equently meet in old Sans- 
krit poetry with sentences like these : ‘ Peacocks unfolding in 
glittering glorj^ all their green and gold; ’ ‘ peacocks dancing 
in wild glee at the approach of rain ; ’ ‘ peacocks around palaces 
glittering on the garden walls.’ Ancient sculpture, too, shows 
the same delight in peacocks, us may be seen, for instance, in 


^ t^Ued tJ»e “ Navy oi TarsLish.” See also tte Book of Chronicles. 
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graceful bas-reliefe on the gates of Sanchi or in . the panels of 

an. ancient palace in.Ce,ntol India, figured^ Tod’s RajmtJmM 

ip. my 

At the same time it is quite certain that the peacock was 
not generally known in Greece, Rome, or Egypt before the 
time of Alexander of Macedon, whose followers were astonished 
to see such a beautiful bird in India. It was after Alex- 
ander s time that peacocks came to he imported direct from 
India or through Persia into Greece. It was the Romans, 
however, who most delighted in the bird, admired it, and 
spent immense sums of money on it. It was the height of 
luxury for the high Roman dames and the old Roman epicures 
to have tongues of peacocks served to them at their tables. 
There is, however, conclusive evidence to prove that Solo- 
mon and Hiram got their peacocks from India. This evi- 
dence is the name which the bird received in the Holy Land, 
‘‘ The word for peacock in Hebrew is universally admitted to be 
foreign ; and Gesenius, Sir Emerson Tennent, and Professor 
Max Muller appear to agree with Professor Lassen in holding 
that this word as written in Kings and Chronicles is derived 
from the Sanskrit language.” ^ 

In the Hebrew text the word for peacock is tuki, while 
the ancient, poetical, purely Tamil -Malayalam name of the 
peacock is tokei, the bird with the (splendid tail).^ 

Now, with regard to ivory ^ It was largely used in India, 
Assyria, Egypt/ Greece and Rome. Elephants are indigenous 
in India and Africa, and the ivory trade must be either of 
Indian origin or African, But the elephants were scarcely 
known to the ancient Egyptians,® and Professor Lassen 
decides that elephants were neither- used nor tamed in 
ancient Egypt. 

^ Ancient and Mediaval India, Tol. II, p. 351. 

® CaldwelPs Grammar of the Dravidlan Languages, p. 01- 

^ Ancient and Mediaval India, ToL II, p. 351. 

* Alterthumkund©, Yol, I, p. 354* 
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^In ancient- India, however, as is well . known, they were 
largely 'used and tarn eel No description of a king's proees- 
sion or of a battle is to be met with but elephants are men- 
tioned in it. No chieftain was without his elephants. ■ The 
elephant is an emblem of royalty and a sign of rank and 
power. The god Indra, too, has his ''Airawat.” Then, the 
Sanskrit name for a domestic elephant is ihha, and in the 
bazars of India ihha was the name by which the elephant's 
tusks were sold. In ancient Egypt, ivory was known by the 
name ehu. Professor Lassen thinks that the Sanskrit name 
ihha might easily have reached Egypt through Tyre, and 
become the Egyptian ebu. It is thus very probable that 
India first made Egypt acquainted with ivory. Strabo 
{XV* 37) says : “ Ivory grows there (India)/' Mrs. Manning 
says: 'fit is believed that by this name, or by words 
derived from it, ivory must have been introduced into Egypt 
and Greece. Although by what process was changed 
into the Greek ele^has, is not satisfactorily explained.” 

Though ivory was known in Greece before the time 
of Homer, who speaks of it as largely used, the elephant 
itself was unknown to the Greeks until the day of Arabella, 
where they saw Darius aided by war elephants with their 
drivers from India, It was here that the. Greeks for 
the first time saw these animals armed with tusks, which 
were familiar to them in trade. They gave the name of 
dephas to the animal itself, whose tusks were known to them 
by the name. By this name also, Aristotle made the animal 
femous in Europe. We thus see that fi’om India were first 
imported ivory and peacocks into Egypt, Greece, Palestine 
and Persia, and that the “ Ophir ” is no other than the Ahir 
tribe of. India. 

Direct evidence is, however, available now on the subject. 
The late Professor Buhler says r “ The now well-known 
Baveru Jatakato which Professor Minayef first drew atten- 
tioBg narrates that Hindu' merchaUts exported peacocks to 
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Ba’^eru. The ■ identification of Baveru with Babim or 
Babylon is not doobtfal ” and considering the “ age of the 
materials of the Jatakas, the story indicates that the 
Yanim of Western India undertook trading voyages to the 
shores of the Persian Gulf and of its rivers in the 5th, 
perhaps even in the 6th century B.C. Just as in our days, 
this trade very probably existed already in much earlier 
times^ for the Jatakas contain several other stories describ- 
ing voyages to distant lands and perilous adventures by 
sea, in which the names of the very ancient Western ports of 
Surparaka-Supara and Bharukaccha-Broach are occasion- 
ally mentioned 

It would be interesting to many to learn that was in 
India that the Greeks first became acquainted with sugar.”* 
Sugar bears a name derived from the Sanskrit. With the 
article the name travelled into Arabia and Persia, and thence 
became established in the languages of Europe.^' 

Mr. Maunder says: ''In the reign of Seleueidse, too, 
there was an active trade between India and Syria.”^ 
Indian iron® and coloured cloths and rich apparels® were 
imported into Babylon and Tyre in ships from India. There 
were also commercial routes to Phcenicia, through Persia, 
which will be mentioned later on. 

We have already seen that India exported her merchandise 
to Egypt. Mr. Elphmstone says: “The extent of the Indian 
trade under the first Ptolemies is a well-known feet in 
history”^ 

^ Jataka iii No. 339. CowelFs Combridge Edition. 

Ancient and Medissval Indiay Tol. II, p. 353. 

5 See Lassen, p. 318. 

' * Mannder’s Treasury of History, p. 775. , 

“Fhcenicians fetebed ' iron witb other merchandise .froia 'India.**— 

Ancient and • Mediseval ■ India, VoL n, p.- 364.. 

See Heeren*s Historical Besearches, Vol. il, p. 5^2. ,, 

' Elpiiinstone*» History of, Iiwiia,- Tol. T,'p. I4L 
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In the Book of Genesis we read that Joseph was sold by 
his brethren to the “ Ishmaelites come from Gilead, with their 
camels bearing spicery, balm and myrrh going to carry it 
down to Egypt.” ^ Here, Dr. Vincent observes, we find “a 
caravan of camels loaded with the spices of India and balm 
and myrrh of Hadramaut.” Some suppose that myrrh used to 
be imported into Egypt by the Abyssinians, in whose country 
it largely , grows. But the most conclusive proof of its 
importation from India is the name which it took in Egypt. 
Dr. Royle® observes that myrrh is called hal by the Egyptians, 
while its Sanskrit name is hola, bearing a resemblance which 
leaves no doubt as to its Indian manufacture. Silk, pearls, 
diamonds, calicoes, and other commodities of India were also 
imported into Alexandria in Egypt, which remained for ages 
the chief emporium of the Eastern commerce. 

This trade was carried on from Myos Hormos, the chief 
port on the Red Sea, where the Indian fleets arrived. It is 
said that the articles were carried from here to Coptos, and 
thence to Alexandria on the Nile.® In the middle ages also 
trade on an extensive scale was carried on between India and 
Egypt, whence frankincense, an article of perfumery, is said to 
have been imported from Egypt into India.'^ Periplus clearly 
says that there was much direct intercourse between ancient 
India and Egypt.' Mr. Davies says: “But apart from this 
occasional intercourse, a constant trade was carried on 
between Alexandria and Western India. There was also an 
overland route through Palmyra.”® 

“ It was by sea and after Claudius, by the open sea, that the 

^ Genesis, Chapter xxvii, V. 25. 

' Boyle’s Ancient Hindu Medicine, “Myrrh,” p. 119. 

" Enoyelopffidia Britannica, Vol. XI, p. 459. 

* Ibid, p, 446. . 

' See Heeren’s Historical Researohes, Voi. II, p. 300. 

« Davie’s Bhagwat Gita, p. 186, 
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balk of merchandise from Indian south-coast ports was carried 
to the Arabian marts and Alexandria.” ‘ 

There was also an active trade between India and Greece, 
The mention of ivory by Homer and of several other Indian 
articles assign the trade a very ancient date. In addition to 
ivory, India also supplied indigo (as mentioned in Periplus) to 
Greece, The writer in Chamber’s Encyclopaedia (Vol. V, p. 557) 
says that indigo was imported into Greece and Rome from 
India, whence also the inhabitants of the former countries 
derived their knowledge of its use. In India it is called nil, 
-whence is derived the anil of the Portuguese and the neel of 
the Arabs. H omer knew tin by its Sanskrit name. Professor 
Max Duncker says that the Greeks used to wear silken gar- 
ments which were imported from India, and which were eat] ed 
“Sindones,” or “Tyrian robes.” 

Rome appears to be one of the important cities in Europe 
with which ancient India had considerable trade. The chief 
articles exported from India, in addition to those already 
mentioned, are, according to Periplus,- cotton cloth, muslin, 
chintz of various kinds, cinnamon*^ and other spicery ; 
diamonds, pearls, onyx stone, emeralds, and many other inferior 
stones.’* Ctesias'* adds steel, drugs, aromatics, calicoes'" and 
lac." Spicery appears to have been exported from India from 
the earliest times. Professor Heeren says : “ India is the 
mother-country of spices, and from the most ancient times 
she supplied the whole Western world with that article.'^ 
Pepper was very largely exported from India in the time of 

1 Journal of the R. A. S. for 1904, “Roman Coins. ’■ 

* Periplus, *28, 

“ To Otesias (400 B.C.) Oinnamou was known only by its Indian 
aarpioji (Tamil 

^ Pliny’s ISTatural History^ xxxvii. c. i- 

Indica, Chapter iv* 

Bncyoiopsedia Biitanmea, VoL X,I, p. 

‘ Otesias, Indioa, Chapter kxL 
Heereii’s Historical' Researohes, VoL XI,. p,' 2^4 / ■ 
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■ Theophrastos/ who distinguishes several varieties' of: it. 
With pepper* its name also migrated through Persia to the 
Wesfe.^ Mrs. Manning says : Nard or spikenard* cassia, 
calamus and what appears to be the bdellium of Scripture 
may be traced to India, where scents were early valued and 
carefully prepared.*'^ 

Eoman coins in large quantities are found in places in 
Southern India* whence beryl, pepper, pearls and minerals 
were exported to Rome. Some of these are described by Mr. 
Sewell “These hoards,” he says, “are the product of 55 
separate discoveries, mostly in the Coimbatore and Madura 
districts.”^ 

Mr. Momensen in his Provinces of the Roman Empire 
(VoL II, p. 301), says : “ Somewhat further to the south at 
Kananor numerous Roman gold coins of the Julio Claudiaii 
epoch have been found, formerly exchanged against the spices 
destined for the Roman kitchens.” 

Trade with Rome assumed such proportions that later on 
large numbers of Romans came and settled in South India, 
Mr. Vincent Smith® says: “There is good reason to believe 
that considerable colonies of Roman subjects engaged in trade 
were settled in Southern India during the first two centuries 
of our era.” 

Of the products of loom, silk was more largely imported 
from India into ancient Rome than either in Egypt or in 
Greece. “It so allured the Roman ladies,” says a writer, 
“ that it sold for its weight in gold.”® “ The most valuable of 
the exports of India was silk, which under the Persian 
Empire is said to have been exchanged by weight in gold.”^ 

Theophrastos : Historical Piant j IX. 22. 

- Sauskrit whence the Latin piper and pipper. 

^ Ancient and Mediaeval India, p. 353. 

^ Journal of the R. A, S. for 1904, Roraan Coins.’' 

* Early History of India, pp . 400, 401. 

Encyelopsedia Britannica, VoL XI, p. 459 

‘ Indian Shipping, p, S3. ' ' 
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It is evident that there was a very large con'snniptioa of 
Indian manufacfcares in Rome. This is confirmed by the elder 
Pliny, who complained that there was year in which 
India did not drain the Roman Empire of a hundred million 

sesterces (£1,000,000) so dearly do we pay for oiir luxury 

and our women.” ^ The annual drainage of gold from Rome ' 
and its provinces to India was estimated by him at 500 steria, 
equal to about Rs. 4,000,000.- '‘We are assured on undisputed 
antliority thar, the Romans remitted annually to India a sum 
equivalent to £4,000,000 to pay for their investments, and 
that in the reign of Ptolemies, 125 sails of Indian shipping 
were at one time lying in the ports whence Egypt, Syria, and 
Rome itself were supplied with the products of India.”'^ 
Arabia being the nearest of the countries situated to the 
west of India, was the first to which the Indian commercial 
enterprises by sea were directed. The long- continued trade 
with Arabia dates from a very remote antiquity. /‘The 
labours of Von Bohlen yDas AUe Indien- VoL I, p. 42), 
confirming those of Heeren and in their turn confirmed by 
those of Lassen Alt, Vol II, p. 580), have established the 
existence of a maritime commerce between India and Arabia 
from the very earliest period of humanity.”^ Lassen also 
says that the Egyptians wrapped their mummies in Indian 
Muslin. ^ ' ; 

Agarthchides,^’ President of the Alexandria Library, who 
is mentioned with respect by Strabo, Pliny and Diodorus, and 
who lived upwards of 300 years before the time of Periplos, 
noticed the active commercial intercourse kept up between 
Yemen and Pattala— a seaport in Western India, which 
Mr. Pottinger indentifies with the modern Hyderabad, Sindh. 

Pliny : Natural History. 

“ Encyciopcedia Britfinnica, VoL XI, p. 460. 

* Life in Western (Gntlirie), from Tod’s Western India, p. 2*2 i. 
Strabo (ii, v, 12) saw about 120 ships sail from My os Homos to India, 

* Hist. Anc. del orient, Eng. edition, II, pp. 299*301 . 

Geogr. Min. I, p. 66. 
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Pattak in Sanskrit means a ''commercial town/’ which 
circiimstancej if it; is true/’ says Professor Heeren, “'would 
prove the extreme antiquity of the navigation carried on by 
the Indus/’ ^ Agarthachides saw large ships coming from the 
Indus and Pattala.' 

Periplus, written by a great sailor who navigated the Red 
Seaj the Persian Gulf, the Malabar and Coromandel coasts and 
resided for many years at Broach, mentions “large Hindu 
ships off East African, Arabian and Persian ports and Hindu 
settlements on the north coast of Socotra/’ It also says that 
the inhabitants of the Coromandel coast traded in vessels of 
their own with those of Malabar. 

The importance of trade was highly appreciated by the 
people of Kalinga — a Kingdom on the Eastern seaboard of 
India. Inscriptions “ speak of navigation and ship commerce 
as forming part of the education of the princes of Kalinga/’- 
Professor Max Duncker says : “ Trade existed between the 
Indians and Sabiens on the coast of South Arabia before the 
tenth century B.C/’^ — the time when, according to the 
Europeans, Manu lived. In the days of Alexander, when the 
Macedonian general, Nearchus, was entering the Persian Gulf, 
Muscat was pointed out to him as the principal mart for 
Indian products, which were transmitted thence to Assyria. 

That this trade was chiefly in the hands of the Indians 
up to the beginning of the last century is proved by what 
Mr, Cloupet, a not very ancient writer, says : “ The commerce 
of Arabia Felix/’ he says, “is entirely in the hands of the 
banks of Guj rat, who from father to son have established 
themselves in the country, and are protected by the Govern- 
, ment in consideration of a certain import levied upon their 
estimated property/’ 

^ Historical Researches, Vol. II, p. 299. 

Hunter’s Orissa, Vol I, p. 197. 

Duncker s History of Antiquity, VoL IV, p. 156. 

* Rrom the accounts of Mr. Cloupet in Alisem. Ephem, for 

November ISlO, p. 2^5. ■ ■ a ^ r 
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^bgypt was not the only part of Africa with, which the 
Hindus traded in olden days. The eastern coast of Africa 
called Zanzibar and the provinces situated on the Red Sea 
carried on an extensive trade with ancient India. Myos 
Hormos, as has been stated before, was the chief emporiuiT! 
of Indian commerce on the Red Sea. Of the trade with 
Zanzibar, Periplos gives us pretty full information. After 
enumerating the commercial stations on the coast as far as 
the promontory of Rhapta, now called Delgado, which was 
the most southerly point of his geographical knowledge, and 
after describing their mercantile relations with Egypt, he 
continues: '‘Moreover, indigenous produc?ts such as corn, 
rice, butter, oil of seasamum, coarse and fine cotton goods, and 
cane-honey (sugar) are regularly exported from the interior of 
Ariaka (Conkan), and from Barygaza (Baroucha) to the 
opposite coast.”^ 

This trade is also noticed by Arrian, who adds that this 
navigation was regularly managed.” Professor Heeren thinks 
that the trade with the gold countries of Africa will serve to 
explain the great abundance of. this metal in India, 

The African trade, too, was in the hands of the 
Hindus. Periplus- calls our attention to the fact that 
the banians of India as well as merchants of Greece and 
Arabia, established themselves at Socotra/^ near the Gulf 
of Aden, beside the Cape of Guardafui. Professor 
Heeren^ says it is a well-known fact that the banians or 
Hindu merchants were in the habitoftraversing the ocean 
and settling in foreign countries. The fact that thousands 
of Hindus from Gujarat and its neighbouring provinces are 
even now found settled in, the eastern districts of Africa, 

^ Periplws, p. 8. 

® Periplvs, p» 17. 

^ It was formerly called' the island' of Dioscorids. 

^ Historical Researches, ■ VoL H% ■ 
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proves, that in ancient- times Indians' in large ■ numbers had' , 
settled in Africa for purposes of commerce. ■ 

The Eastern countries with, which ancient India traded 
.were chie'fiy China. Transgangetie Peninsula and Australia. 
Professor Heeren savs that '^the second direction which the 
trade of India took was towards the East, that .is, to the 
Ultra-Gangetic Peninsula, comprising Ava,i Mallaca/^ etc., e'tcr 
The traffic irith these countries wmu Id, of course, be carried 
on by sea only, though the transmission of goods across the 
Bay of Eengal could not be attended with much difficulry.”''* 

J. Kakakusu says : That there was a communication 
or trade between India and China from about 400 A.D. down 
to 800 A.D. is a proven fact. Not to speak of any doubtful 
recoids we read in the Chinese and Japanese books, Buddhist 
or otherwise, of Indian merchant ships appearing in the 
China Sea; we know definitely that Fahien (399-415 A.D.) 
returned to China via Java by an Indian boat. ........and 

further in the Tang dynasty an eyewitness tells us that there 
were in i 50 A.D, many Brahman ships in the Cantoii 
River.” V 

This commerce was actively carried on in the days of 
Periplus, as it actually mentions a place situated on the 
Coromandel coast, from which the passage vras usually made 
to Chrysa, which appellation, according to Ptolemy,® denoted 
Malacca, but according to the author of Periplus, the whole 
of the Trans-gangetic Peninsula.^ 

Mr. Vincent Smith says : Ancient Tamil literature and 
the Greek and Roman authors prove that in the first two ^ 

Its Sanskrit name is Auga^ which is noticed in the Ramayana. 

-Col Wilford mterpret-s the Sanskrit Ya7mla hj Maliaca. , See' 
Asiatic Researches, ¥oL VllI,'p. 302. . . . ' ' " ' 

^ Historical Researches, VoL 11, .p. 296, 

Journal of the E. A. S,, Great Britain ’and Ireland,. Octr, 1905, p« 872. 

® See Mannert, Vol. ¥, p. 242, 

* Periplus# p, 34® 
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centuries, of the Christian era the ports on the Coromaiidei 
or Chola coast enjoyed the benefits of active 'Commerce with 
both East. and West. The Chola fleets,.. crossed the lodiaB 
ocean to the islands of the Malaya Archipelago.”^ 

Professor Heeren says : The Hindus themselves were 

in the habit' of constructing the vessels in which they 
navigated the coast of CoromaDdel, and also niade 
voyages to the Ganges and the peninsula beyotid it.' 
These vessels bore different names according to their 
size.”‘^ Nothing, indeed, could furnish better proof that this 
commerce did not originate from an intercourse with the 
Greeks, but was the sole product of ancient native industry, 
a fact which receives additional confirmation from the 
existence of commercial towms and ports on the Coromandel 
coast from time immemorial Masulipatam, with its cloth 
manufactures, as well as the mercantile towns situated on the 
mouth of the Ganges, have already been noticed as existing 
in the time of Periplus ; and if we allow these places to have 
been even then very ancient, of which there is scarcely any 
dpubt, have we not equal reason for believing their commerce 
and navigation to be so also 

Even so late as the 17th century A.D. this port retained 
its importance as a commercial mart. Tavernier in 1660 
A.D. said: Masulipatam is the only place in the Bay of 

Bengal from which vessels sailed eastwards for ‘Bengal, 
Arrakao, Pegu, Siam, Sumatrar Cochin China and the 
Manillas and West to Hormuz, Makha and Madagascar/’^ 


Ceylon; 

A few words regarding^ the . commercial importance of 
Ceylon will not be out of place. According to Cosmos, 

^ Early History. of. India, p. 415. ■■ 

- Some were called 'jSctwgfam,. others Cdandmpfi&Mat md so'on; ' 

5* Historical Researches, VoL II, p. 296, 

* Bail’s Translation, 1, 174- ' , 
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Ceylou was at one time the centre of Hindu commerce, Jot. 

wMcIi purpose, indeed, its natural situation and commodious 
.havens "afiorded singular opportunities.^ 

Ceylon has been known by a variety of names in 
the East as well as in Europe. 'It was called Taprobane, 
■a name first used by “ Onesicritas and ingeniously 
derived from Tap, an island, and Eahan or Ravan, an 
ancient king conquered by Maharaja Ram Chandra.*^ 
Ptolemy remarks that it was formerly called Palcesimimdi 
(which Pliny confirms), but that in his own time it was called 
Salice, and the natives Saloe (whence Selan and Ceylon). 
It was called Sinhdla Dvipa by the Hindus. The name 
Sinh4ia was given to the Island by Prince Vijaya of Bengal, 
who according to Mahawansa conquered and colonised the 
island about 550 B.C. 

In Ptolemy’s accounts of Ceylon we find its coasts well 
furnished with commercial ports. Talacori, Modutti, 
Amurogramum, Moagramum (Mahagram, a great city) are 
among the principal commercial cities described by him. 
Professor Heeren says : It (Ceylon) was noted for 

commercial navigation before 500 

From Arrian we know that the northern part of Ceylon 
was in a very highly-civilized state, and that it wms a seat of 
extensive commerce with the countries from the farthest 
China in the East to Italy in the West.® 

Piinysays: '‘Taprobane was for a long time considered 
to be a second world and went by the appellation of 
Antiehthones,” which proves its reputation as a seat of 
commerce and civilization. 

. ^ Professor Heeren says- : “ Commercial History of India is dependV ' 
ent on tliat of Ceylon.'^ -Historical Researches, VoL II, p. 440. 

. r„ Historical Researches,. VoL'Ii, p. 417... 

Asiatic Researches, Vol. V, p. S9, ■ ■ 

^ Ptolemy, Chapter XII, 

Historical Researches, Vol. fl, p. 4S7. 

® Histori<»l Researches, VoL p. 4S2. 
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,, Some idea of the extent of the ■ ancient comiiierce 
of Ceylon can be gathered ' from the accouBts ' winch Cos- 
mos gives of it, though at a comparatively later date.. 
After describing the situation of the island and the iiariie 
by' which the Hindus ■ called it, he sa3/5: ''From, nil- 
India, Persia, Ethiopia, between which countries u is; 
situated in the middle, -an infinite iiiunber of \essek 
arrive at, as well as go trom, Ceylon. From the interior 
of the continent, as ■ for instance from China and other 
commercial countries, , it receives silk, aioe>s, cloves, iinc! . 
other productions, which it exports to Malabar, whertj 
the p^pp®^’ giwvs, and to Calliene (near Bombay), wnenco 
is brought steel and cloth, for this latter, is also a , gieat 
commercial port. It likewise makes consigriments to Sindh 
on the borders of India, whence come musk and castoreum : 
and also to Persia, Yemen, and Adule. From ail these 
countries it receives articles of produce, which again it 
transmits into the interior, together with its own productions. 
Selandiv (Sinhal Dtvrpa) is consequently h great emporium, 
and being situated in the middle of the Indian Ocean, it 
receives merchandise from, as well as sends it to, all parts 

of the world.” ^ ^ ‘ 

Professor Heeren adds: ‘‘From Pliny, who quotes the 
testimony of ancient historians, namely, those of Alexander’s 
age, who first discovered Taprobane to be an island, we learn 
that Ceylon enjoyed this commercial reputation in the time 
of the Ptolemies, and even in that of Alexander. If we 
extend this period but a century and a half further back, 
which no one surely will consider unreasonable, we come at 
once to the interesting historical fact that during a space of 
a thousand years, that is from 500 B.C. to 500 A.D., the 
island of Ceylon, so conveniently situated for such a purpose, 
continued to be the 'great emporium of the Hindu -tarr\iiig 

^ Historical Ee.searehes,:yoL.lI, p- *2^- 
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trade, from Adu!e on the coast of Africa, Yemen and Malabar 
and the Ultra Gangetic Peninsula, even to China.” He also 
says : “ Ceylon was the common mart of Australian 
commerce.”^ 

That a considerable portion of ancient India was 
closely connected with that of Ceylon is clear, not only 
from the remairjs of Hindu civilization still everywhere 
visible in the island, but also from the express testimony 
of the writers on the subject. The island of Ceylon has been 
celebrated in the historical and fabulous writings of India as 
being very prosperous and wealthy. Golden Lanka ” is a 
trite phrase in India. The island was politically, socially, in 
religion, and, till very recently, even physically— after Ram 
Chandra’s celebrated stone bridge— a part of India. It was 
inhabited by Hindus, who, so far as nationality, language, 
religion and civilization are concerned, belonged to the same 
stock as their brethren of India. It enjoyed, therefore, an 
equally considerable refinement and civilization. When the 
British first went to Ceylon, “ they beheld with astonishment 
the stupendous remains of ancient civilization, not merely 
temples and other edifices, but what is still more extra- 
ordinary, tanks of such amazing extent as to deserve the, 
name of lakes. Her ancient prosperity, her material 
sti’cngth, her moral and social achievements have all been 
testified to by many European writers. Arrian, Cosmos- 
and a host of other great writers, travellers and annalists 
of the first centuries of the Christian era unanimously declare 
that Ceylon occupied the foremost position in the commercial 
transact ions oi the ancient world. 

It has already been remarked that the Alexandrian 
historians were the first to discover that Ceylon was an island. 


^ Historical Researches, Vol. n, p, 426. - 

- who travelled about 560 A. D. in the reign of Emperor 

^stinian II as far ^ Adule, at that time a celebrated port belonging to the 
Hmgot Axiime, m Ethiopia, near Arkeeko. 
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Professor- Ileeren' says “It- is, however, quite -evideot from, 
the testimony- of Arrian that.- much of what is, advanced, 
respecting the trade of Ceylon may, with equal justice, be 
applied to the opposite coast of Malabar/' 

The sea“Coast of India was naturally ■ well-furnisherl 
with harbours and havens to cope with commerce on 
a 'gigantic scale. Professor Heeren says: '' Gommerckl 
towns and ports existed on the Coromandel coast from time 
immemoriaL The coast of Coromandel, and specially the 
southern part, is represented by Ptolemy to have been 
thickly-studded with a series of commercial towns.''^ 

Extensive commerce bespeaks advanced civilization. 
Mr. Elphinstone says : “ The numerous commercial cities and 
ports for foreign trade which are mentioned in Periplus, 
attest the progress of the Indians in a department which; 
more than any other, shows an advance condition of the 
nation/'^. 


Land Tbade. 

The land trade of India extended to China, Turkistan, 
Persia, Babylon, and sometimes also to Egypt, Greece and 
Rome. Mr, Vicent says : “ The country in the north with 
which India traded w^'as China.”® The author of Periphis, 
after describing the geogTaphieal position of China, says: 
“Silk was, imported from that country, but the persons 
engaged in this trade were the Indians themselves.” It may. 

^ flistorieal Researches, Yol II, p. 297. The chief i^orts mentioned 
tnPeriplus, p. 30, are: (1) Brygaza (Bhai-oiieh) : (2) Miziris (Mangalore); 
(S) Helkynda (Nelicerara) ; (4) Patala. (Hyderabad in Sindh) ; (5) Cailiene 
iGalliaii, situated over against Bombay) ; and the islands of Eiephauta 
and Balsette. In addition to these; Cosmos names Sindus (Sindh) ; 
Crrbota (Surat) ; Calliene ; Sibor ; Parti ; Mangaruth ; Salopatana ; Nelopa- 
taiia ; Pudapatana. 

® History of India, p. 241. 

- Vincent, Vol, II, pp. 574,575, The author says ; “ The name China 
is of Hindu origin and comes to us from India. 
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however, be added, in the words of an English critic : * 
•‘ It is not improbable that silk was also indigenous in India 

' even, at a remote epoch/’’ 

As regards the trade with central and northern Asia, we 
are told that “the Indians make expeditions for commercial 
pui-poses into the golden desert IdeMe, desert of Gobi, in 
armed companies of a thousand or two thousand men. But, 
according to report, thej do not return home for three or four 
years.’- The Takkti Sulenmn. or the stone tower mentioned 
by Ptolemy and Gtesias, was the .starting point for Hindu 
merchants who went to China. 

Professor Heeren says : By means of this building it is 
easy to.determine the particular route as well as the length of 
time employed by the Hindu merchants in their journey to 
China. If we assume Cabui, or father Bactria, as their 
place of departure, the expedition would take a north-easterh- 
direction as far as the forty-first degree of north latitud/ 
It would then have to ascend the mountains, .iiid so arrive 
at the stone tower through the defile of Hoshan or Owsh 
Prom thence the route led by Cashgar. beyond’ the moun- 
tains, to the borders of the great desert of Cobi, which it 
traversed probably through Khoten and Asku (the Cask and 
Auxazia of Ptolemy). From these ancient towns the road 
lay through Koshotei to Se-chow on the frontiers of China, 
and thence to Pekin, a place of great antiquity, if we are to 
, understand it as the metropolis of Serica, which, indeed, the 
accounts of Ptolemy would hardly leave any room to doubt. 
The whole distance amounts to upwards of two thousand five 
hundred miles.”® 

As regards Western Asm, Professor Heeren says that 


^ Asiatic Researches, ¥ol. li, p. 286 . 
Oalendar^ p. 9 (Edition 1829 ). 

See also Art of Weaving/' 

» Historical Researches, VoL il, p. 290 , 


See also Sehiegel* Berlin 
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the PalmyrianSj in addition to their commerce by land, 
exercised also a sea- trade with India.”! 

“After the decline of Rome,” says the Encyelopsedia 
Britannica, “ Bassora became the chief commercial mart, and 
to Ormus merchandise from India was brought.”" 

India traded wi th Europe by sea as well as by land. The 
writer quoted above says : “ The produce of India was also 
brought to Europe by other routes, namely (1) by the way of 
Palmyra, then a flourishing city, and thence to Rome and 
other Western cities, through the ports of Syria ; (2) across 
the Himalaya mountains to the Oxus, thence to the Caspian 

Sea, and finally to its ultimate markets of Europe, ® 

Foreign trade of a nation presupposes development of its 
internal trade. Specially is this true of a large country like 
India, with its varied products, vast population and high 
civilization. Professor Lassen of Paris considers it “ remark- 
able that the Hindus themselves discovered the rich, kxurious 
character of India’s products ; many of them are produced in 
other countries, but remained unnoticed until sought for by 
foreigners, whereas the most ancient Hindus had a keen 
enjoyment in articles of state and luxury. Rajas and other 
rich people delighted in sagacious elephants, swift horses, 
splendid peacocks, golden decorations, exquisite perfumes, 
pungent peppers, ivory, pearls, gems, etc., and consequently 
caravans were in continued requisition to carry down these and 
innumerable other matters between the north and the south 
and the west and the east of their vast and varied country. 
These caravans, it is conjectured, were met at border stations 
and about ports by western caravans or ships bound to or 
from Tyre and Egypt, or to or from the Persian Gulf and 

Red Sea.”'^ 


. Historical Besearohes, Vol. II. p. 490 (Appendix IX,. 
5 Enoyolopffidia Britannioa, VoL IQ, P- 4W., 
Enoyolopffidte Britannica, Vol. XI. P- 459- 

* See Ancient and Medieval India, Vol. II, P- 34S. 
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■ Profeessor tleeren remarks-: The mtemal: trade of India 
could not have been inconsiderable, as it was in a certain 
degree ' "prescribed by nature herselfl’’'*.. Royal roads were 
constructed all over the country from east to west and from 
north to south, in addition to the numberless rivers, along 
the banks of which considerable commerce was carried on. 

Strabo, Plutarch, and Apollodoras agree in their state- 
ments that India had considerable trade roads in all directions, 
with miile stones, and was provided with inns for travellers. 
(See Strabo, Chap. XV, pp. 474 and 487). And these "roads,” 
says Heeren, "were planted with trees and flowers.”" 

The Great Asoka, who according to Mr, Vincent Smith 
"rightfully claimsaplace in the front rank of thegreat monarchs, 
not only of India, but of the world,” says in his Pillar Edict 
VH, " On the roads I have had banyan trees planted to give 
shade to man and beast : I hav^e had groves of mango trees 
planted ; and at every half hos I have had wells dug; rest- 
houses have been erected ; and numerous watering places have 
been prepared here and there for the enjoyment of man and 
beast This is more than has ever been attempted in 
India since* 

Active mternal commerce was carried on in northern 
India along the course of the Ganges. Here was the royal 
highway extending from Taxila on the Indus through Lahore 
to Palibhotra (in Behar, and which was 10,000 stadia in 
length)/ 

Ramayana, too, mentions another road leading from 
Ayodhya (Oudh) by Hastiiiapur on the Jamna, through 
Lahore, to the city of Qiniberaja in the Punjab, 

^ Historical Besearehes, ¥oL II, p. 267. 

- Historical Researclies, Vol. II, p, 279. 

^ Early History ‘of India, p. iSL 

Early History of India by Y. Smith, p. 162 . 

6 stmbo; p. 1,010. Fiiny also speaks of it in his Bmuml History, Yol. 
Via p» 23.* . ■ 
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Peripks, too, after saying that ‘fthe Ganges and its tribu- 
tary streams were the grand commercial routes of northern 
India, ’ adds that the rivers of Southern Peninsula also were 
navigated”*- 

Dj-. Vincent says that the Ayeen Akbari mentions 40,000 
vessels as employed in the commerce of the Indus and that 
it was this commerce that furnished Alexander with the 
means of seizing, building, hiring or purchasing the fleet with 
which he fell down the stream 

Dr, Eobertson says : '' If we could give credit to the 
account of the invasion of India by Semiramis no fewer than 
4,000 vessels were assembled in the Indus to oppose her fleet 
(Diod» Sical. lib. ii, cap. 74). It is remarkable that when 
Mahmud of Ghazni invaded India a fleet was collected on the 
Indus to oppose his, consisting of the same number of 
vessels.” ‘V 

According to Arrian, the commercial intercourse between 
the eastern and western coasts was carried on in country- 
built ships. 

Periplus again says that " in Dachhanabades {Dmkshma 
Patha of Sanskrit, or the Deccan) there are two very distin- 
guished and celebrated marts, named Tagara and Pluthama,* 
whence merchandise was brought down to Barygaza (Bar- 
aunch or Broach). 

Ozene^ (Djjain) was one of the chief marts for internal 
traffic, and supplied the neighbouring country with all kinds 
of merchandise. It also became the emporium of foreign 
commerce, It transported Indian products to Barygaza, and 

: ' , 'Faripltis, p. 29. , 

Gorameree of the Ancients, Ton I, p. 12. 

Disquisition Concerning Ancient India, p. 196. . 

< For the identification of these two places* see Eiphmstone's ‘ ' India, 
p. 223* footnote. Tagara remained for 2,000 years the great emporium 
of the Mediterranean commerce.’*— Heeren, 

" Historical Hesearches, Vol. XI, p* 2SG. 
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was a celebrated depdfc of the produce of more distant aod 
northern countries. 

Fairs were an important vehicle of trade, and were intro- 
duced in every part of the country, A large concourse of 
people assemble at these fairs in different seasons for the 
purpose of exchanging merchandise as well as discussing 
religious and national topics. Even now" lakhs of people 
assemble at Hardw^ar, Benares, Allahabad, oh the banks of 
Nerbudda and other places.^ 

Regarding these Hindu fairs, Mr. Elphinstone says: “Indian 
fairs have strong resemblance to those of England. But no 
assemblage in England can give a notion of the lively effect 
produced by the prodigious concourse of people in white 
dresses and bright-coloured scarfs and turbans, so unlike the 
black head-dresses and dusky habits of the North/'^ 

Mrs. Manning says that the Hindus traded even in the 
Vedic period, ‘'and the activity in trade thus early noted has 
continued to be the characteristic of the country.”^ 

The Encyclopiedia Britanniea says.: “ It (India) exported 
its most valuable produce, its diamonds, its aromatics, its 
silks, and its costly manufactures. The country, which 
abounded in those expensive luxuries, was naturally reputed 
to be the seat of immense riches, and every romantic tale of 
its felicity and glory was readily believed. In the Middle 
Ages, an extensive commerce wdth India was still maintained 

3 “ The almost innumerable crowds that yearly floek to Benares, Jagan 
Nath and elsewhere, amounting to many hundred thousands of souls, 
would obviously give rise to a species of commerce.!*— 

Yoi. II, p. 279. [For an account of fairs at Hard war, see Hardwicke’s 
accounts of it in the Asiatic Researches, VoL II, p. 312, where he says 
that two-and-a-haif lakhs of souls assemble every year, while on the 
occasion of Kitmbh the number is many times larger], 

Elphinstone*s History of India, p. 179. He also remarks that ‘‘many 
such places are also amongst the celebrated marts for the transfer of 
merchandise.** 

^ Ancient and Mediaeval India, 'Vol. II, p. 347. 
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bhrough the ports of Egypt and the Read Sea , and its pre- 
cious produce imported into Europe by the merchants of 
Venice, confirmed the popular opinion of its high refinement 
and its vast wealth."’ 


XL— WEALTH. 

iJ-idi ill th« gems of Inditi^s gaxidy i^one. 

OAMTBmjL: Pkasure>^ of Bopt,' 

If history proves anj^thiiig, it- proves that in ancient times 
India was the richest country in the world. The fact that 
she has ahvays been the cynosure of all %es, Asiatic or 
European, that people of lesKS-favoured climes have always 
cast longing looks on her glittering treasures, and that the 
ambition of all conquerors has been to possess India, prove . 
that she has been reputed to be the richest country in the 
world. ' 

Her sunny climate, unrivalled fertility, niatciiless mineral 
resources and world- wide exports in ancient times helped to 
accumulate in her bosom the wealth which made her the 
happy hunting ground of adventurers and conquerors. Pro- 
fessor Heeren says : India has been celebrated even in the 
earliest times for its riches.’'" Dr. Wise says that the 
wealth, splendour and prosperity of India had made a strong 
impression on the mind of Alexander the Great, and that 
when he left Persia for India, he told his army that they were 
starting for that “ Golden India ” where there was endless 
wealth, and that what they had seen in Persia was as nothing 
compared to the riches of India. Chamber’s Encyclopaedia 
says : “ India has been celebrated during many ages for its 

^ 3i*ncyciop<x^dia VoR XI, p. 446, ' toreigu oomuieTce on 

such a gigantic scale as decidbed above was one of the principal causes 
of the immense riches of ancient India. 

*** Heeren*t Historical Keseaa^ches, YoL II, p, ‘268* 
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wealth'.”'^-' The writer of the article ' Hindtistan in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica remarks that India ‘"'was naturally 
reputed to be the seat of immense' riches.”^ 'Milton 
voiced the popular belief when he sang of the wealth 
of India: 

‘Mligh on a throne of roj-ai state which far 
Outshone the wealth of Ormuz and of Ind, 

Or where the gorgeous East with richest hand 
Showers on her kings barharic, pearls and gold*’ 

An idea of the immense wealth of India could be gathered 
from the fact that when Sultan Mahmud Ghaznavi destroyed 
the far-famed temple of Somnath he found such immense 
riches and, astonishing diamonds cooped up in the 
single Idol of Siva ” that it was found quite impossible to 
calculate the value of that booty." After a stay at Mathura 
for 26 days, in which he collected large idols of gold and 
silver in thousands, many set with priceless jewels, Mahmud 
went to Kanauj, which so astonished the tyrant and his 
followers, though long familiar with wealthy cities like 
Mathura, that they declared that Kanauj was only rivalled in 
splendour and magnificence by the high heavens. 

Gold, the emblem of wealth, was first found in India. 
Herodotus speaks of India as being '' rich in gold/'^ It is a 
well known fact that the Indian province of the Empire of 
Darius (Gandhara-Kabul) alone paid its revenue or tribute in 
gold, every other part of his Empire paying in silver* The 
amount of gold paid by Indians was £1,290,000 a year. India 
was the home of diamonds and other precious stones in ancient 
times. Periplus says that “the Greeks used to purchase 
pieces of gold from the Indians/’ ISTelkynda or Neliceram* a 

3 Chambers Eneyelop£edia, Vol. V, Art. '‘India,’' p, 536. 

“ Encylopjedia Britanniea, VoL XI, p. 446. 

* See Lethbridge’s ''History of India.” 

^ Herodotus, iii, 106 and McCrindle’s Ancient india as {ieaeribed m 
Classical literature. 
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■port near '.Calicut^on the Malabar Coast, is said to have beeti. 
the only market for pearls in the world in ancient times* 

Chamber’s Encyclopaedia says that the minerals of India 
are rich and varied. Diamonds, emeralds, plumbago, beryl, 
topazes are among its products. Gold has been found in 
India from time immemorial. The Deccan and the Malabar 
Coast are believed to be the gold-bearing districts,^ and at 
Dharwar, quartz reefs of the richest description have been 
found. 

Pliny calls India "‘the sole mother of precious stones” and 
the "'great producer of the most costly gems.” 

India has been famous for diamonds, pearls, topazes, 
sapphires, rubies, emeralds, lazuli, corals and otherjewels.- 
The most famous pearls and stones are all of Indian origin. 
The pearl presented by Julius C^sar to vServilia, the mother 
of Brutus, as well as the famous pearl ear-ring of Cleopatra, . 
were obtained from India. The most famous diamonds^ in 
the world are natives of India. Though the Pitt (or the 
Regent as it is now called) weighs 136|- carats and is large 
in size, yet the Koh-i-noor, weighing only 106| carats/ 
hallowed by ages of romantic history, is the most famous 
diamond in the world. Both were taken from India to 
England. The Pitt, however, after being reduced in cutting 
from 410 to 136| carats was sold in 1717 to the Regent of 
France, the Duke of Orleans. It may still be seen at the 

i Peiiplus (p. 36) speaks of gold mmes situated in tke Lower Oangetie 
Plain. Pliny speaks of gold and silver mines in the mountains of 
Capitalk, which are represented by him as the highest of the Ghat 
;£^j;^g^_,Heeren’s Historical Besearehes, VoL II. 

- “ India can claim for its own all the finely coloured stones of blue, 
green and red not however yellow diamonds.”— Bauer and Spencser. 

" Br. Ray says : “ It is sometimes asserted that the phosphorescence 
of diamond was first observed in 1663 A.D. by the celebrated Robert 
Boyle. Bhoja(Uth century), however, mentions this property,” —History 
of Hindu Chemistry, Yol. II, p. 40. 

^ When the Koh i-nmr first reached England it ^weighed 1S6| 
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Louvre, Paris. It is valued at £480,000, the .ffo/i- i-riooi' at 
only £140,000. But the mythological and historical value of 
the Koh-i-nocyr is untold. 

It was the wealth of India that impelled the rude Arabs 
to invade this country, and led the half-civilized Tartars to 
overrun it. It was the wealth of India that attracted adir 
Shah to India, from whence he returned laden with immense 
booty, and camsed the Abdali chief to renew' his attacks on it. 
May be, as Sophocles sings^ that, 

‘^Golcl is the worst of ills 

That ever plagued mankind : this wastes our cities, 

Drives forth their natives to a foreign soil, 

Taints the pui‘e. heart, and turns the ^nrtuous mind 
To basest deed 

Yet gold has its virtues. It was gold which not only enabled 

England to save herself and Europe in the last century but 
decided the fate of Napolean Bonaparte.* 


' ^ ^ Antigone, Aot I. ' . 

® The great French stsatesman and historian, LaMartine in his History 
of the Restoration, ¥ol. I, p. 72, says : ‘‘By this treaty (of Ohaumont) 
England took into pay 500,000 soldiers of the sovereigns of the North. *' 
See also p. 33. The representatives of the Allied Powers at Vienna, 
declared him an outlaw but declined to oppose him for want of funds. On this, 
England granted them large subsidies. Thus began the war that ended 
in the crowning mercy of Waterloo. LaMartine in his remarkable History 
of the Restoration, ,Vol. il, p. 213, says England paid a war subsidy of 
125,000,000 francs to the coalition. This was in addition to the subsidy 
^panted to Lomis XVI for 80 thousand troops.- SeeTbid, p* 289, , 
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True Keiigion 

Is always mild., propitious aud iiumble* 

Plays not the, tyrant, plants no .faith in W;j, 

Nor bears destructicn on her chariot 
But stops to polish, succour and redress, 

And builds her grandeur on the |,mb.!ie good. 

J. MjLLE'fl,',' 

Religion, the balm for afflicted m,i,Dds, is, as Bacon obserres,' 
“'the chief bond of human society/* It is the most powerfii.! . 
fiictor in the regulation of human affairs. ■ As a man's coin- 
pany gives us a key to the general principles which guideliis ■ 
conduct, so does a nation’s religion give us a citie to those 
general principles ' and natural forces wfflich are at work in it 
for good or 'for evil, ..and which will lead it either towards 
civilization and enlightenment or totvards degeneration and 
darkness. ■; As the .habitual actions and tritiiog acts of a man 
are clearly stamped with the characteristics of his personality, 
so' is the religion of .a nation an index to mark its position in 
the scale of civilization. 

Thus religion is one of the tests of civilization. And true 
religion, which is only another name ior (rtidna or true kiio^i'- 
ledge, is a result of pre-emiiience in morals, philosophy, litera- 
ture, science and general culture. 

The Indians/’ says -Prof MacdonelL “are the mh division 
of the Indo-European family which has created a great national 
religion — Brahmanism— and a great world religion. Buddhism : 
^Yhile the rest ■for-. from, despkying originality in this sphert*. 
have long since'-adopted a foreign faith;’ 

^ Mawiouell'js Sauskrit Literatare,''p, 7. 
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■ The preseDt religion of the masses' in India should not be . 
literally taken to be the religion of their ancestors, and the 
nature of their religion should not be judged from the religious 
system of the modem Hindus. The once highly-spiritiial 
religion of the Hindus has, so far as the masses are concerned, 
now become thoroughly materialised to mark their degrada- 
tion, and things earthly are now installed in the place which 
was once occupied by the eternal principle of all things. 

The Vedic religion is the knowledge, the recognition of 
the eternal principles of being, of God, of spirit and matter, 
and their relation to one another as revealed to men in the 
Vedas. 

Oiibounded sympathy with humanity and infinite love for 
all God's creatures, which are the results of the noblest in- 
fluences of true religion, found their supreme expression in 
India. No nobler sacrifice can be imagined than that involved 
in the resolution of the Iiidian who said; “Never will I seek 
nor receive private individual , salvation— never enter into 
final peace alone; but for ever and everywhere will I live and 
strive for the universal redemption of every creature through- 
out the world. Until all are delivered, never will I leave the 
world of sin, sorrow, and struggle, but will remain where I 
am."," 

ihe Hindu religion is the knowledge and the comprehen- 
sion of those eternal principles which govern nature and man, 
those immutable laws which from one view point are called 
“ science, " and from another “ true philosophy/’ It concerns 
itself not with things true under certain conditions or at certain 
times : its precepts are ever true, true in the past, true in the 
present, true in the future. 

True knowdedge being one, it takes, without any distinc- 
tion, into its fold, Indians, Arabs, Europeans, Americans, 


^ Buddhistv Cateiiii. 
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AfricanSj' Chinese, and others. Its prineipies 'circumscribe 
the globe and govern all humanity, 

. . The Hindu or the Vedic religion is not, like other reli- 
gions, a confession of weakness, an humble admission of the 
helplessness of humanity, and an absolute reliance on an ex- 
ternal power — on a particular person— for the salvation of man- 
kind. The Hindu religion is a confident assertion of supreme 
manhood— an assertion full of dignity and iiidependeiice. It 
towers high above other faiths, inasmuch as its teachings 
are elevating and energising as of no other great faith. 

In an article on the Vital V^alue in the Hindu God Idea: 
in Hihhert Jovyrnal, Mr. W. Tully Seegar frankly admits 
that the Hindu idea is much more highly developed than 
that of modern Christianity, and concludes : “ Enough has 
been said to suggest the probability that the Hindu concep- 
tions regarding ‘ the Self,' are just what the Occident needs 
and must appropriate, if it is to see through life's hilsities and 
lay hold of its spiritual realities. If the term Christian must 
be retained, let it be preserved in a form that will serve the 
purpose of doing away with its puerile ecclesiasticism— 
namely Neo-Ohristian. The latter-day influx of Orientalism 
among us is preparing the way for a fusion of its purer ele- 
ments with Western individualism, and the outcome that may 
be looked for is the Religion of the divine self the most 
hopeful and national of all methods of overcoming the sways 
of the senses with the sways of the spirit.'' 

Schlegel says : ‘‘ It camiot be denied that the early Indians 
possessed a knowledge of the true God. All their writings 
are replete with sentiments and expressions, noble, clear, 
severely grand, as deeply conceived as in any human language 
in which men have spoken of their God/' ^ 

The Rev* J. Bryce admits that “ there is every reason to 
believe that there existed a period in the Hindu history when 

Wisdum the Aaeieafc. ladiaas. 
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febe Brahma %Yas the sole object of religions adoration,'' ^ Rev. 
Mn Ward says : It is true, indeed, that the Hindus believe 
in. the imitj of God. 0.ne Brahma without a second,' is a 
phrase very commonly used by them when conversing on siib- 
iecfcs which relate to the' nature of God. T,hey believe a!s«:.> 
.that God i.s Almighty, A!i-wdse, Oiiiiiipote'nt,' Om,niscieot.’' 

M.n Charles Coleman says r “The Aimighty, ' Infinite, 
External, Incomprehensible, Self-existent Bei,ng; He who sees 
everything though never seen : He who is not to be compassed 
by description and who is beyond the limits of himiaii com 
ception is Brahma, the one unknown true Being, the 
CJreator, the Preserver and Destroyer of the universe. Under 
such and iiinninerable other definitions is the Deity acknow- 
ledged in the Yedas, or the sacred writings of the Hindus.*' - 

Col. Kennedy says; “Every Hindu who is in the least 
acquainted with the principles of his religion must in reality 
acknowledge and worship God in unity.” 

Count Bjornstjerna, after giving a quotation from the 
Vedas, says: “These truly sublime ideas cannot fail to con- 
vince us that the Vedas recognise only one God, who is 
Almighty; Infinite, Eternal, Self-existent, the Light and the 
Lord of the Universe." 


Maurice is assured that the Brahman is seeking after one 
Divine unseen object, nay, that his aim in his whole life and 
discipline is to purify himself from outward, sensible things, 
that he may approach nearer to this one source of Illumina- 
tion. * Mr. Colebrooke says that “ the ancient Hindu religion, 
as founded on the Hindu Scriptures, recognised but one 
GodV=' 


^ Sketch of the ^tate of British India. 

" Mythology of the Hindus. 

Theogony ot the Hindus,' p. '.53. 

^ Religions of the World, p, 44. 

/Asiatio Researches, VoL Ylllfp.'aSo.' 
Hindu religion,' in tlie Asiatic Researches; 


See aRo Paiersuii's Origin of 
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is “ of all Eevelations the only one whose ideas are in complete 

liarmoHy with, modern science.” 

No religion in the world claims to he in complete 
harmony with the spirit of modern science except the Vedic 
religion. Buddhism, being only a modified from of Hinduism, 
does not differ materially from the Vedic religion in its 


scientific aspects. ■ 

The Vedic religion was not like the so-called Hintln 

reHgion of the present day, exclusive and confined to Indmns. 
It was universal, and non-Indians like the Greeks, Scythians, 
Huns and others, were included in its fold. Inscnptions 
recently discovered show that Greeks and others embraced 
Hinduism and were freely admitted in Hinduism. 

The Bunas, under their leader Toraraana, founded a 


crreat empfre early in the sixth century. These new-comers 
Lre converted to Brahmanism and greatly helped the 
Brahmans to re-establish their supremacy. Mihirakula, the 
successor of Toramana, was a worshipper of Siva and a very 
cruel persecutor of the Buddhists. According to Hiuen 
Tsang, Mihirakula destroyed Buddhist Stupas and Sanghara- 
mas and slaughtered countless followers of Buddha. Kal- 
hana, in his Rajatarangini (I. vv. 312-316). preserves a 
Kashmir tradition of his age (12th century) which says that 

Mihirakula “re-established pious observances m thmland 

which, oveiTun by impure Daradas, Bhauttas, and Mlech- 
chhas, had fallen off from the sacred law.” . _ 

That gifted lady; Mrs. Besant, said at Calcutta : “ India is 
the mother of religion. In her are combined science an 

religion in perfect harmony, and that is the Hindu re igion, 

and it is India that shall be again the spiritual mother of the 

world.” ^ 

..1 r-irand Theatre, Calcutta on 15th 

^ Mrs. Besant s lecture Besant said : the nine- 

.January 1906. In “urse ol the leotoe^ Mr ^ thought, and 

teenth century one ot po^ulat^ ot^cwncej 

aS^c«ted thought as the Uver secreted Wl*. The 
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Tke Vedas do not teach such linscientific absurdities 
;as tliatv out of nothing came something, or that the sun 
was created after the creation of the earth. Miss F. P. Cobbe 
very' justly observes: For ages back, and niarhedly since 
the."' days of Spinoza, facts have been known to learned men. 
utterly at variance with the received doctrines of the infalli- 
biiity of Scripture, or even of its historical accuracy.’' " 

■ Mr. Fronde says : The truth of the Gospel history is now 
more widely doubted in Europe than at any time since the 
conversion of Constantine." - 

Bishop Colenso says : I assert without fear of contradic- 
tion that there are multitudes now of the more intelligent 
clergy who dd not believe in the reality of the Noachian 
deluge as described in the Book of Genesis," 

Mr. J. A. Laiigland says : ‘"'The philosophy and the religion 
of to-day (Christianity) are opposed. The teachings of our 
divines and the teachings of our thinkers are antagonistic." 

whole materialistic science tended to show that life was the resalt of an 
arrangement of matter. Where the meehameal arrangement of matter 
failed, there thought failed. Intelligence and consciousness were simply the 
result of matter. That was tiie idea repeated in TyndaFs famous treatise— 
* we must see in matter a permanent potenej^ of every form of life." But 
Hinduism. proclaimed exactly the opposite. It taught that life was primary 
and matter secondary. Matter was simply a tool, instrument, vehicle. 
This was clearly explained in the Upanishads, in the problem of atma. It 
was shown how the imem bodied atma was in the body. The body was the 
dwelling-house of the embodied atma. It is written that the atma desired to 
see and the eye was there. The atma desired to hear and the ear 
was there, the atma desired to think and the mind was there. Consciousness 
was primary, aima was primary, while the senses, organs, the body 
were secondary. This was the Hindu teaching. The later discoveries of 
science also taught that consciousness .is the creator and the matter is the 
form.” The speaker then stated, by way ef illustratioo, that ** inaii had 
legs, as was plain to her audience, and they were able to walk; and such 
was the case with other 'senses. But modern science taught exactly the 
opposite. It declared that creatures with legs desired to W’alk and legs 
were gradually formed by slow degrees after repeated efforts. The desire 
was an aspect of consciousness and not an arrangement of matter. The 
ereatmes wanted to move, so the organs of ^locomotion were gradually and 
duly built. The function of sight did not come from the eye ; it was the 
result of perception in consdoxisness.” 

’ Broken Lights. 

- Short Studies on Great Subjects, V'oL I, p. 

'' Pentateuch and Book of Joshua, Part II, Preface . 

Religious Scepticism and Infidelity. .. 
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The Yedm dhwrma, however, never feared scientific 
advancement, nor was it ever guilty of the terrors of the 
Inquisition. It never shed the blood of a Galiiio, a Copernicus 
,qr a Bruno. ^ . 

The Countess of Jersey says in the Nineteenth Gentiwy . 

But to the higher caste Hindu (provided he knew anything 
about Hinduism) Christianity offers no solution to his doubts ' 
and to his fears. The doctrines of the Upanishads (the philo- 
sophical speculations of the Vedas) satisfy the utmost .long- 
ing of the mind. The acute logic of the ancient Rishis has 
raised a bulwork of argument to support the huge fabric of 
Hindu thought. The doctrine of Karma offers the simplest 
and most reasonable answer to the obvious inequalities and 
striking contrasts in this visible world of happiness and suffer- 
ing. The ferment and unrest of ihe soul in the search of 
knowledge is soothed and laid at rest when the object of 
contemplation is reduced to a figure-head and finally a point 
in space. The contemplation of point in space results in a 
self-absorbing delight which knows no end, and which places 
the soul high above all carnal wants and aspirations. This 
is the goal of Hindu philosophy.’ - 


^ Although steadfast in his faith, the Hindu is not fanatical ; he never 
seeks to make proselytes. If the Creator of the world, he says, had given 
the preference to a certain religion, this alone would have prevailed upon 
the earth ; but as there are many religions, this proves the approbation of 
them by the Most High ..... They (the Hindus) regard God as present in 
the mosques, with those who kneel before the cross, and in the temple where 
Brahma is worshipped. And is not this faith more in accordance with the 
true doctrine of Christ timii that which lighted the Auto da/e for the in- 
fallibility of the Popes, for the divinity of Mary, and for the miracles of the 
saints V ”—fr/ieopony H'»nda4^, pp. 67, 68. ” 

- Time^ ofludia (Weekly Edition) for 2.5th May 1889. Chaplain Della 
Valle, author of Voyage to East India,'’ thus concludes the chapter ** On 
the Moralities of the Hindu : ” O ! what a sad thing it is for Christians to 
i;ome short uf Indians evenin|uoralities, come short of those, who themselves 
believe to epme short of Heaven ! ” The chaplain thus closes his interesting 
work on the subject of conversion, which is as remote from accomplishment 
at this day as it was at that distant period : Well known it is that the 
Jesuits there, who, like the Pharisees ‘ that would compass sea and land to 
make one proselyte ' (Matt. 23-25), have sent into Christendom many large 
reports of their great conversions of infidels in East India. But all these 
boastings are but reports ; the Umth is, that they have thex*e spilt- the pre- 
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It has been- shown that almost .every, part of the world 
wa..s, at some remote period, conquered and colonised by the 
ancient Hindus, Similarly, it will be found that the 
different nations of the ancient world derived their religion 
from, ancient Aryavarta. 

Even at the present moment more than half of the 
human race are the express followers of the religions that 
emanated from India, If the population of the world be 
taken in round numbers, at 1,000,000,000 we shall find 
from authentic records, that 530,000,000 men profess 
Hinduism and Buddhism (the religions that origdnated in 
India), while only 470,000,000 men follow religions which are 
of non-Indian origin. Rev. Mr, Ward says: ‘"Their 
(Hindus) philosophy and religion still prevail over the 
greater portion of the globe, and that it is Hinduism which 
regulates the forms of worship and modes of thinking and 
feeling and acting throughout Japan, China, Tartary, 
Hindustan, the Burman Empme, Siam, Ceylon, etCi”^ 

It is equally clear that the religions that did not 
originate in India ha^e been strongly influenced by Hindu 
religious thought. Bjornstjerna says : Buddhism has also 
extended its doctrines among most of the other religious 
systems.’’ The Mosaic cosmogony, still believed in by the 
Jews and others, is derived from the Hindu S3^stem of 
cosmogony. . 

The origin of the Greek Church of Christianity is thus 
explained by Mr. Princep : “ The Buddhists of the West, 
aecepting Christianity on its first announcement, at once 
introduced the rites and observances which for centuries had 
already existed in India. From that country Christianity 

eious water of baptism upon some few faces, working upon the neeessitj' of 
some poor men, wbo for want of means, wMeh they give them, are contented 
to wear crneiiixes, but for want of knowledge in the doctrine of Christianity 
are only in name Christians.’’— 4 Voyage to East hvAia. pp. 402, 417, 418 
ana 480, 

^Mythology of the Hindns,' Preface, ■p. xviii,^ ' ’ ' ’ 
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derived its iiioriarchieal institutions, its foriiis of ritual and 
eliiirch ..service, its cotincils or convocations' to settle scliistns 
o'o ' poi.!its of faith, its worship of relics and working of mir- 
acles" through them, and niueh of the discipline and- nf the 
dress of the clergy, even to the shaven heads of the monk-s 
and friars.” 

Some of the most important of the Christian ethical 
teachings may be- found word for word in the writings of the 
Hindu philosophers, who flourished centuries before the birth 
of the Saviour. The curner-stone of Christian ethics, ''' Do' unto 
others as thou woiildst they should do unto thee/' is nothing 
more than the teaching of Yajnvalkya, w^ho says : It is not 

our hermitage, still less the colour of skin that produces 
virtue/ virtue must be practiced. Therefore, let no one 'do in 
others loJmt hs would not have done to himself:'- 

Mens. Delbos says that the religious aspirations of that 
(Hindu) civilization are found grandly expressed in the Rig 
Veda. That civilization pervades in every corner of the 
civilized world, and is around and about us every day of 
our lives/”*'" 

It is an observation of Hume that one generation does 
not go off the stage at once and other succeed, as is the case 
with silkworms and butterflies. There is a varying margin, 
says into which the men of one age and those of 

the succeeding are blended. 

In the same way, one religion never completely dies out 
to be succeeded by another altogether new and indepen- 
dently developed. a rule, new religions are evolved out of 
the old ones, and the old ones are in a way the parents of 
the new religions. Christianity is evolved out of the Mosaic 


' ^ ' ■' ^ 'Frmcep^e Mongolia and Tartary.. . 

* See Max Muller^s India ; What can it teach us ? p. 74^ 

» Mobs. Belbos’ paper on the Vedas read before the International Liter- 
ary AsBoeiation at Paris on I4th July 1884. 
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Scripture, which again is derived from the religion of the 
ancient Egyptians, which was derived from India. Mohamed- 
anisin, some writers hold, is a mixture of the Mosaic 
Scriptures, Christianity and the Earsee religion t which was 
derived from Hindustani, strongly tinged with the native 
spirit and singlemindedness of the Arab.s and the democratic 
principles of their social system. 

Buddhism, as is well known, was only a revolt against 
Brabmanical tyranny. It is essentially Hinduism. Mr. 
Vincent Smith says: “Both Buddhism and Jainism, which 
as systems known to us date from 500 E.C. in round numbers, 
may be regarded as offshoots or sects of Hinduism.” ^ 

Prof. Rhys Davids says : '■ Buddhism is essentially an 
Indian system. The Buddha himself was, throughout his 

carer, characteristic Indian be was the greatest and wisest 

and best of Hindus.” - 

, Professor Weber® says : “ Buddhism, in fact, may be 

regarded as a reformed phase of Hindu religion and ethical 
activity.” Again, about the teaching of Buddha he says ; 
“This teaching contains in itself absolutely nothing new. 
On the contrary it is essentially identical with the corres- 
ponding Brabmanical doctrine : only the fashion in which 
Buddha proclaimed and disseminated it was something 
altogether novel and unwonted.” Buddhism was founded by 
Shakya Sinh or Shakya Muni,^ the son of Shudliodhana, king 
of Rapiiavastu, situated to the north of Behar. According to 
Buddhistic writers, however, he was the third Buddha, not 
the first, there being twenty-two Buddhas in all. There have 
been several Buddhas® who differ among themselves as they 
differ fi’om the Hindus. But they all agree in the following 

^ History of Fine Arts in India and Ceylon, p. 9. 

® American Lectures on the History of Reiigions, p. 117 . 

® Weber's Sanskrit Literatine, pp. 285 and 289. 

Buddha, .as a child, was aiso calied Siddhartlia. 

;®'1heogony oi.theHi^ 
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pomts:^ (1) ,Tliey acknowledge tbe Vedic fitenn a .as the 
' fbimdatioii of their own. (2) They admit, in eonjuetioii' 
with this' doctrine, a divine triad, which combines-, the 
principle of the Trinity with that of the unity, although 
. frequently under other names than those of the Trimurtee of 
the Brahmans. (3) In acknowledging the doctrine of the trans- 
migi'atioii of .the soul (4) Regarding the soul as an emanation 
of the Divine Being, which after having accomplished its trails- 
migration, returns t.o its high origin.^ Buddhism differs from 
popular Hinduism in the following particulars: (1) It 
does not acknowledge the Vedas as a revelation from God, 
but only regards them as a highly deserving human composi- 
tion, containing great but not revealed truths. (2) It does 
not recognise the division of castes, as Hinduism does. (3) 
It considers the inferior gods and demi-gods of the Brahman 
religion merely as holy men sent by the Almighty for the 
benefit of the human race. “ These Buddhas, therefore, were 
like Luther, Calvin and Huss, reformers of religion.” (4) 
Their idea of God is different from tbe Hindu idea. 

Sir E, Arnold says: “Buddhism has in it the eternity of 
a universal hope, the immortality of a boundless love^ an 
indestructible element of faith in final good and the proud- 
e.st assertion ever made of human freedom.”- 

As regards the propagation of Buddhist doctrines, it is 
probable that at one time they spread over the whole world. 
In Burma, Siam, in most of the islands of the Indian 
Archipelago and Ceylon, in Thibet, Mongolia, Japan, Nepal, 
Bhutan and the Lesser Thibet it' is still the prevailing 
religion ; but that at one time it spread to Turkistan, Persia, 

^ This shows the origin of Buddhism to have taken place after the Maha- 
bharata, when the Vedanta cam© to be received as m.Ad,wta system. Its 
rejection of the caste system also points to the same period, as it was after 
the Mahabharata that the system began to be abused. 

® Light of Ama, Brefaoe, p. xiii 
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Egypt, .and ■ Eome, 'aiid even, to Scandinavia ..and the British 
Islands, is most probable/ 

" Count Bjornstjerna says: *'' It is^ called Gocianici/ 
(Gaiitama's), doctrine in Assam, Pegu, Ava, and Ceyloii : 
Smmma's doctrine in Siam. ; Amiclha Buddha s . in Japan, 
'1’0's or in China and Cochin- China : Sahya ..Shiglis 

in Eastern Bengal and Nepal, Bharma Rmfs in Bootan ;■ 
:Adi' Buddha's in, Great Thibet; Mdlidmuni/s in' Lesser 
Thibet and Bakia Muni's in Mongolia and Mants-Chduri.”“ 

'' The Buddhist Monks, Bharana and Matanga, who first 
carried Buddhism to China, during the reign of the Han 
Emperor Mingti in A.D. 65, were natives of Gandhara 
(Punjab), of which the capital was Takshila. Some authors 
conjecture the Gceti of the Chinese to be the same as the 
Greek Scythi, who were no other than the parent stock of 
the Hindu Sakya race/'^ 

The foot-prints of Buddha were worshipped by his 
followers and were called Phrabgd. They were engraved 
on rocks and hills, where people flocked from all parts of 
the country to worship them. They have now been found 
to be existing in most countries. These foot-prints are 
regarded by the Buddhist in the same light as the rainbow 


^ That the true seat of Buddhism,’^ says Bjornstjerna, in aueient 
times was- Hindustau is attested by the temples of Eliora, Elephanta and 
Ajunta, of which the greater part were dedicated to Buddha, and also by 
the most authentic Hindu records. In a conv^ersation ’wdtli Bogie (the 
British envoy at Thibet) the Dalai Lama stated that Brahma, Vishnu and 
Shiva were worshipped by the inhabitants of Thibet, but the lesser gods of 
India were not otherwise regarded by them than holy men (Buddhism); that 
the people of Thibet, from 700 to 800 j-ears back possessed many temples in 
India, but that the Brahmans had destroyed them, and that India was the 
real native seat of their gods and doctrines ; he therefore begged, the 
English envoy to obtain permission from the Governor. General that they 
might again erect temples on the shores of the Ganges.’' — Theogony of the 
Hindus, p. 98. 

" Theogony of the Hindus, p. 86. A. H. Bitchourin, a Russian traiislator 
of Chinese religious books, saj’s that Buddhism luiiversally prevails in the 
highland of Central Asia. 

See Sarat Chander 'Das. Universities in - India in the Mind'mtau 
for March 1906^ 
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in the religious founded on the Mosaic records, namely, as an 
assurance that the deluge shall not return. Six such 
Phrabats are found in the East, one of them singularly enough 
in Mecca, whither the Buddhist made pilgrimages long 
before the rise of Islamism.”’ This proves the prevalence of 
Buddhism in Arabia in ancient times. 

Bjornstjerna continues : ■“ But Buddhism has also 
penetrated to the oanks of the INile, of which we have 
many pioofe. The so-called Hermes Scriptures (the name of 
the sacred writings of the Egyptians) contain a metaphysi- 
cal treatise in the form of a dialogue between Hermes and 
Thodh, Bodh, Buddh, which throughout exhibits the 
doctrines of Buddhism ; they speak of the -pre-existence of 
the soul, of its transmigrations upon earth (Metempsj'chosis), 
of its emanation hom the Divine Being, and of its^'UO.f 
return to its high original.”'- There is another early 
Egj'ptian writing, Pimander’s Hermes Trismegistus, in a 
dialogue form, between Pimander and Thodh, which develops 
the Buddhist doctrine of Trinity. 

Count Bjornstjerna again says; "The Chaldeans, the 
Babylonians and the inha.bicants of Colchis derived their 
religion and culture from India.”« "That a system of 
Hinduism,” says Colonel Tod, "pervaded the whole Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian empires, Scripture furnishes abundant 
proofs in the medium of the various tyj)es of the Sungod. 
Bal Nath, w'hose pillar adorned ever}' mount and every 
grove.”* 

Iheogonj of the Hindus, pp, 92, 9H. After discoursing on Socrates, 
Epiem-ds, Zoroaster and Confucius, Schlegei says : “ But thejr were not so 
pnerally revered as benefactors of their country: whilst for numerical 
influence, Gautama Buddha swayed the destinies of more uiiiiioRs of human 

beings than the four together. ’’’-—History of Literatiu'e, p. 124. 

“ Theogony of the Hindus, p. 100. 

Theogony of the Hindus, p. 38. 

JCod s Bajasthaii. \ oi, 1, p, UOo. 
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"The Samaritans in Aram were Buddhists, as also the 
Essenes in Palestine, at least as to their private doctrinei for 
outwardly they followed the Mosaic law.” The Gnostics were 
divided into two classes: (1) The Egj’ptians and (2) The 
Asiatics; and “ the adherents of the latter,” says the Swedish' 
Oount. W6r6 in feet IBuddliists who in a gront .incnstirB 
adopted the external forms of Christianity, because they 
refijarded Jesus as a Buddha who had appeared on earth in 

accordance with their own tenets.”^ 

Count Bjornstjerna continues: Even the Druids in 

ancient Britain were Buddhists; they adopted the metem- 
psychosis, the pre-existence of the soul and its return to the 
realms of universal space. They had a divine Triud 
consisting of a creator, preserver and destroyer as with the 
Buddhists {and Hindus). The Druids constituted a sacerdotal 
order which reserved to itself alone the interpretation of the 
mysteries of religion."’ - 

The Dniids propagated their doctrines in Gaul during 
the time of Caesar, whence they penetrated in the West to 
the Celtic tribes in Spain, and in the East to Germany and 
the Cimbrian peninsula. 

The spread of Buddhism to the above-mentioned parts of 
the world^ was for the most part anterior to Christianity ; 
simultaneously with the establishment of this creed, 
Buddhism penetrated as far as the Altai mountains in Asia 
and the Scandinavian peninsula in Europe. Into the last- 
named peninsula it was introduced hy Sigge-Fridulf son, 
surnamed Odin {in the ancient Scandinavian dialect 
Whodin; in is the article which added to Whod, Bhodd, 
Buddh, makes Whodin--^Odin), chief of an Asiatic tribe 
called Asar”'^ 

■* Theogony of the' Hindus, p* 101. ■ ' 

. Theogony of the , Hindns, p. KU. 

, ® Theogony oithe Hindus, ■ p. 105., The -aiiithoi';, says- s 
be the same'Mb© which cftmehy sea 
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Buddhism being only a particular form of Hiiidiiisiii, not 
only ■■ is Hinduism the groundwork of Buddhism, 'but the 
mythology and the traditions of both are necessarily one. and 
the same. Hence, wherever Buddhism has spread through 
'the exertions of the Indians or wherever the B.uddhist , 
Hindus migrated, ■ there is found between the religion, 
mythology, and scientific and philosophical writings of India 
and. of those countries, an affinity, too close to be only 
accidental. In the case of Scandinavia, however, the 
resemblaDce is so close that without assuming the migration 
of the Hindus into the country, it cannot otherwise be 
explained satisfactorily. '‘ All the Indo-Scythian invaders of 
India,’* says Colonel Tod, “ held the religion of Buddha, and 
hence the conformity of manners and mythology between the 
Scandinavians or German tribes and the Rajputs.”^ 

(1) After giving a few questions with their answers 
from the Edda of the Scandinavians and a few similar ones 
from the ¥edas, the Swedish Count, Bjornstjerna, concludes: 
‘"'All these questions are so exceedingly similar to those 
which the angels make to Brahma and the answers similar to 
those of Brahma in the Vedas, that we can scarcely question 
the derivation of the Edda from the Veda!'- 

(2) “A common symbol of the Creator among the 
Hindus (from whom it passed into Egypt) was the scarabseiis 
or beetle. In Scandinavia, likewise, this insignificant insect 
was sacred, and bore the name of the god Thor.” 

{S) The resemblance hetween the serpent oi Midgard 
in the Edda and the serpent of Vishnu in the Veda is also 
worthy of remark, both being described as having encircled 
•the world.” 

(4) what is most deserving of observation is the 

accordance between the gates of Walhall and the Indian 

^ Tod’s Kajastfean, Vol. I, p. M. 

» COieogonj of pp. 107 and ,,108;. ; 
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ages of the world, or yugs. According fco the Edda, W alhali 
has 540 gates; if this number be. multiplied by 800, the 
number of Einheriers who can march' out abreast from 
each gate, the product will be 432,000, which forms the very 
elementary number for the so-frequently-named ages of the 
world or yugs, adopted both in the doctrine of Brahma and 
Buddha, of which the one now in course will extend to 
432,000 years, the three preceding ones con-esponding to 
this number multiplied by 2, 3, and 4."’ 

Between the nomenclatures of the Scandinavian and 
Hindu mjijhoiogies there is a remarkable resemblance. 
Love is in Swedish, kctrlek: Bengali, karlekeya ; while 
Swerga is the Swedish name of Sweden and is situated near 
the North Pole. 8k(XiV,d, the God of war, reigns there 
(Scandinavia), and seven steps (zones) lead thither, of which 
the most northern is named Thule, the ancient name of 
Sweden.” “ 

It appears that the Hindu settlers migrated to Scan- 
dinavia before the Mahabharata, taking their philosophy and 
religion with them, but were soon absorbed by the natives 
owing to their inferiority in numbers. 

Count Bjornstjerna says: “ We have seen how Buddhism 
has spread first over the two pepiusulas of India and after- 
wards proceeded to Ethiopia, Egypt, China, Corea, Ihibet. 
it penetrated to Chaldea, Phoenicia, Palestine, Colchis, 
Greece, Borne, Gaul, and Britain.” “ It is thus clear that 
Buddhism, or rather Reformed Hinduism, at one time spread 
over almost every country of the ancient world. We have 
already seen (see ColonizaHon) that Egypt and Greece were 

^ Five hmsidred and forfc^^ doorsj I believe to be in WalhalL Eight 
■ hundred Einheriers can go out abreast when they are , to fight against the 
. :0ifven (the wolf). , Here is meant the fatal- encounter with Fenris Ulfmn 
at the end of the world, when Odin, at the head of 132,000 armed 

Einheriers takes the field against, them.— -(Seethe Edda)., J 

- ' Theogonj of the Hindus, p. 109. 

Tbeogony of -the, Hindus. ■ p, .101 . . 
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colonized by the Hindus in ancient times; those settlers 
must have taken with them their religion from ancient India, 
Direct and conclusive proofs, however, are available to prove 
that the religion of the ancient Egyptians and ancient Greeks 
was derived from India, On comparing the religious systems 
of the Egyptians and the Hindus we are struck by their resem- 
blance to each other, ‘‘Both proceed from monotheistic 
principles and degenerate into a polytheistic heathenism 
though rather of a symbolic than of a positive character. 
The principle of Trinity with that of the Unity, the pre- 
existence of the soul, its transmigration, the division of castes 
into priests, wamors, traders and agriculturists are the 
cardinal points of both systems. Even the symbols are the. 
same on the shores of the Ganges and the Nile. Thus we 
find the Lingam of the Siva temples of India in the Phallm 
of the Ammon temples of Egypt-— a symbol also met with 
on the head-dress of the Egyptian gods. We find the ioiiis ' 
ilower as the symbol of the sun both in India and in Egypt, 
and we find symbols of the immortality of the soul in both 
countries. The power of rendering barren women fruitful 
ascribed to the temples of Siva in India, was also ascribed to 
the temples of Ammon in Egypt; a belief retained to our 
days, for the Bedouin wqpaen may stili be seen wandering 
around the temple of Ammon for the purpose of obtaining 
this blessing.” * 

Several names of Hindu mythology are recognised in 
* Thus, An't/tnony the supreme god of the Egyptians, 
corresponds to Aum of the Hindus ; and the Brahminical 
Siua is found in the temple to which Alexander the Great 
made his pilgrimage from Egypt, and which yet, bears this 
name.” These resemblances between the two systems of 
religion prove that the one is derived from the other. The 
following arguments advanced by Count Bjornstjerna prove 

1 Theogouy of tke Hindus, pp. 40 and 41. ■ 
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sively thafe the Hindu religion is the source of the 
ian religion : — 

“It is testified to by Herodotus, Plato, Solon, 
^oras and Philostratus that the religion of Egypt 
ded from India. 

“ It is testified by Neibuhr, Valentia, Chatnpollian,, 
('addington, that the temples of Upper Egypt are of 
r antiquity than those of Lower Eg}'pt: that the 
iS in Meroe are more ancient than those of Elephantine 
lebes : these more ancient than the temples of Tentyra 
bydos; and these again more ancient than those of 
ais, Heliopolis and Sais : that consequently the religion 
pt, acGoidiug to the testimony of those monuments, 
ded f vomfi tJic South-j which cannot be from any othei* 
ban fioni Ethiopia and Meroe, to which country it 
■roni India, as testified by the above-named Greek 
ities. 

“ The chronicles found in the temples of Abydos and 
:id which have been transmitted to us by Josephus. 
Africanus and Eusebius all testify that the religious 
of the Egyptians proceeded from India. 

“We have Hindu chronologies (besides those of 
iS concerning the Yugs, which are nothing but 
tmieal allegories) which go still farther back in time 
ihe tables of the Egyptian kings, according fco 
10 . , 

There is a tradition among . the Abyssinians 
they say they have possessed from time imme- 

and which is still equally received among the 
md the Christians of that , country, that the first 
iants (they say Gush, grandson of Noah, with his 
' came over the chain of mountains, which 
ies the highlands of Abyssinia from the Red Sea 
e Straits of Babel Mandeb from a remote Southern 
The tradition further says that they built 
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frollf fr® *>■* '>f Abmha™. ,md th,l 

from thence they spread themselves, foUosvinv the River \'ik 

downwards until thevbpp '1 mo t i ® no Jxn er jS lie 
1 “^(^^’^'^sephassavsltheMeroet^^ 

ame y, the inhabitants of that part of J^ubia which bo' " 
situated between the it- n n i ’ being 

what is commonlv ^ 

they spread farther down the river to 

'Cl“ds'ret“ h-7 7- 

.0 primc^nttJ 

pMOfjmtnre of civilisation n„„ jja people i .„ci.„, 

<1 «. lhat the Greeks derived theirs from the Hindus mav 

wo« a- It IS as follows : “ In the beginning 

Wt) therein he laid an egg (Hindu) from which came 
Phmiea, furnished with three heads (the Brahmin Trimurti) 
kanes created the man and the woman from whom the 
human race is derived. The cosmogony of the Egyptians 

also adopts the Hindu egg which, divided into twa formed 
heaven and earth (w(Ze Diodorus and Plutarch ).” 2 

T system of cosmogony was derived from 

^nia_ Count Bjornstjerna says: “If we reflect upon 
a l the^e testimonies respecting Moses, and consider the 
place (Heliopolis) where he studied, and if we also recollect 
that the religion of the Egyptians was derived from India, 
wethus^ finda cine from whence Moses must partly have 
obtained his nosmogoni/, and also his religious system, which, 

^ ^ constructed upon monotheistic 

pnneiples.”“ 

^ Theogony of the Hindus, pp. 43-46. 

® Theogony of the Hindus, pp. 130 and 131. 

“ Theogony of the Hindus, p. 144. 
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The present cosmogonj prevalent ia the Ohrisfcian and 
Mohamedan countries is also of Indian origin. The 
Buddhistic cosmogony is as follows; “ lii the beginning the 
earth was uninhabited, at which time the inhabitants of 
Heaven or of Bhurana (angels) used to visit the earth. 
These glorious beings consisting of men and women, through 
the purity of their spirit, had never yet cherished any 
iensucil desires, when Adi Buddha (the supreme God) 
infused into them the desire to taste the fruit of a tree 
resembling the almond, which excited the sensual appetite 
in them, and they afterwards disdained to return to Bhurana, 
and thus became the parents of the human race,”' That 
this is the source from which the Bible and the Quran 
derived their common system of cosmogony there can scarcely 
be any doubt. It is thus perfectly clear that every system 
of cosmogony, whether ancient or modern, owes its origin 
to the Hindus. 

I he mythology of the Greeks, the Egyptians and the 
Assyrians is wholly founded on the Hindu mythology. 
Professor Max Muller says : “ The poetry of Homer is foun- 
ded on the mythology of the Vedas,”^ and without the Veda, 
he says a little further, “ the science of mythology would 
have remained a mere guess-work and without a safe basis.”* 
The gods and godesses of Greece are bub copies of 
their Hindu Originals. 


'Jupiter. 
Juno 
^ Apollo 
Venus ■ 
Ceres 


Oybele' ' ' 

Neptune 'and .Uranus 
Minerya, 


stands for Indra* 

„ Dui'ga or Parwati (Indrani). 

,>■» Krishna. , , 

»j Rati. 

■ Sri. 

", . Prithvi. 

; »» ' Taruna. ' 

»» Saragyati. 


^ Theogony of the Hindus, ' p. I2h '. . ■ ■ 

® Chips from a German Workshop, Vol. Ill, p. ^9. 
Chips from-a' German Workshop, Vok III, p, 9^, 
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Mars. ' 

stands 

Pluto 

... ?» 

Plutus 

...5 ,, 

Yalean 

„ 

Cupid 

O., ,, 

Mercury 

... 

Aurora: 

a 

ASoius 


J anus 


Dioscuri (Castor and Pollux) ,, 

Styx 


Ida 


Olympus 

»9 


for Skand. 

Yama. 

Kiivera, ' 

Yishvakarma. 

K^ma, 

Narada. 

Uskas, 

Vkyn. 

Ganesa. 

Aswlni Kumars, 
Vaitarni. 

Kailas. 

Mem. 


lie Rainayana and the Mahabharata are the sources of 
the Homeric poems, and the mythology of the Greeks is, to 
a great extent, only an adaptation of the Hindu mythology to 
local life and traditions of Greece. 

The Christian mythology, too, is derived from that of the 
Hindus. Both Mr. Maurice^ and Sir W. Jones® believe 
Rama to be Raamah of Scripture, son of Cush (Genesis, 
Chapter x. verse 7). It is thus clear to a student of 
comparative mythology that the Hindu deities are the 

objects of worship in some form or other throughout 
the world. * 

Mr. W. D. Brown says: “By careful examination the 
unprejudiced mind cannot but admit that Hindu is the parent 
of the literature and theology of the world. The researches 
and investigations made in Sanskrit language, which was 
once spoken in that country, by scholars like Max Muller, 
Jaccolliot. Sir William Jones and others, have found in the 
ancient records of India the strongest proofs that thence were 
drawn many or nearly ail the favourite dogmas which later 
theologians have adopted; and the strongest proofs show to 

hManrioe’s History, Vol, HI, p. 104. 

“ Sir W. Jones in the Asiatic Eesearohes, Vol. H, p. 40. 
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the thoughfc/ul student that the ancient Hindus were neither 
the practisers of idolatry nor the unlearned, uncivilized, 
barbaric race they have usually been thnnoht In Th a T'v/irnT'vI.rt 
a measure of inspiration tha 
more pretentious nations. And I have 
that these translations of ancient Hindu 
found the so-called modern civilizations, tn 
uipon India as a century flower once more 
bloom, wafting forth its delicious fragrance, 
a slip from its branches.'’ 
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„ 1 27 note 2 for Sanaor read Sanaar. 
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HAR BILAS SARDA, F.RS.L- 


HINDU SUPERIORITY. 

Full Clothe Royal Octaam, illustrated ... ... Rt. 4* 

1. The Liberty Review (L 02 fD 0 N):—“The facts which he brings 
forward to establish the pre-eminence of India in every department and 
sphere of human activity are of a character which it would be difficult to dis- 
pute, and the style in which they are set forth is both clear and picturesque.** 

2. The Indian ‘Mirror (Calcutta) :—“M. Har Silas Sarda, b.a., 

has done an inestimable service to his country by publishing a 
remarkable book entitled ‘Hindu Superiority. .The book under review 
is a scholarly attempt to determine that position of tinrivalled greatness. 
Let every patriotic Hindu come and ea-at a glance at the inspiriting picture 
of his country’s past greatness painted in the pages of Hindu Superiority. 
It is needless to dwell at length upon the vast erudition and antiquarian 
research of the author. The book is a priceless treasure. His method of 
treatment is scientific. We would earnestly exhort our countrymen pro- 
fessing the Hindu faith to peruse the book with care and attention.** 

3. The Indian World (Calcutta) Mr. Sarda*s book is the most 
interesting account of the ancient civilization of India that we have ever 
had the pleasure of reading. Mr, Sarda*s style is easy, clear and sometimes 
rises even to eloquenee ; his manner of presenting an argument or advancing 
a theory is always happy and attractive ; his study is encyclopsedic. He 
demolishes for good the theory of the Hellenic origin of Indian civilization. 
To the future historian of India this book will prove a mine of information, 
to the student of the civilizaiimi of the world it will he i7idi8pem€d>leJ^ 

4. The Morning Post (Delhi):— “ As a contribution to the history 
of his oeimtry, it is intensely interesting from beginning to end. As a brief 
synopsis of a vast subject, the work is a most valuable contribution to our 

6. The Amrita Bazar Patrika:— **The researches of the author 
prove his tireless energy, his uncommon industry and his vast knowledge,*’ 
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AJMER: 

Historical and Descriptive. 


Rs. 4. 


mth Sa.full page. UhiMratiom, fitll cloth, giU lettered. ... 

The Morning Post (Delhi) “For the I'ook tmdei leview we 

nave nothing but praise. It is the work ot a seholar in love wnth Ins subject, 
and his research in all the by-ways of Indian history does him great credit 
The book is well bound, neatly printed and proiusely illustrate , an wi 
pit>ve of immense use to visitors and residents of Ajmer. 

The Indian Antiquary :-“Theauthor hae spared no pains to make 
his book as accurate, full and reliable as it was possible to do. The reader 
is sure to be amazed at the mass of information so critically collected and 
SO interestingly set forth.” 

The Hindustan Review (Allahabad): We can unreservedly 

commend it to all lovers of the picturesque in India and to all students of its 
history. .The book is beautifully got*up and embellished with 29 most 
excellent illustrations.” 

Dr. A. P. R. Hoernle, G.I.E., LL.D. (England):-" I write to congra- 
'. tulate you on the production of your book ' Ajmer : Historical and Desorip- 
' tive.’ It is replete with useful and interesting information, and the illustra- 
tive plates give a good idea of the fine sights of Ajmer.’" 

The Celebrated Poetess, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu Of Hyderabad I 

V think, your book is most interesting, not merely useful as a guide to visitors 
> to Ajmer, but of great interest to every reader who has the ‘ pride of coun. 
try’, in his veins. It is really a patriotic kind of work to write so oompre- 
'hepsive) instructive and attractive a history of a city famous and dear to 
! ' ", every Indian, whether he bathe spiritually in Brahma’s Lotus I..Ake or bow 
■ his head at the Chishti shrine.” 


THE PRITHVIRAJA VUAYA. 


Price : As. 8. 


valuable and critical account of a Sanskrit poem on Prithviraj .Mr. Sarda 

learn^y ebm!t»ares chronological tables of Prithviraj's dynasty from six 

gives- interes^^ 'desoViptlons of Ajmer city andtli^, - 
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MAHARANA KUMBHA. 

SovKREK-iN, Soldier x\nd Scholar 

FtiJl doth, gift kmml awl illustrated ^’• 

Mr. A. T. Holme, L C. S., Resident of Mewar:-‘‘ It is very 

nicely goti up Jiucl most interesting. ’ 

Mr.A.W. Waddington, M.A., C-LE., C.V.O., Principal. Mayo 

College ( A.) .M UK):— " Such Irnistwoi'tby aoeoimts based on latest hiformatioii 
drawn from inscriptions and monuments, not only fill an immediate wan 
in mir knowledge, Imt will form an invaluable nucleus for ^a completely 
autlientic history wliicli we may hope will he some day puhlished.’' 

Mahamahopadhyaya P. Har Prasada Sastri, C- 1- E., lee 
President, Asiatic Society of Bengal : - “ Many timnks for yom- most 

valuable present. Your Maharaua Kumbha will he .appreciated throughout 
Bengal. It gives a very full account of the man and his times. \ our lOO 
reads like a novel. Your hook will be a very desirable addition to my 

Mr. K, P. Jayaswal, M.A. (Oxon), Bar-at-Law, late Lecturer in : 
History in Calcutta University > think highly of the book. mpe 
you wmdd contribute more to a critical study of Ro.jputaua history as you 

have done in this case." - ' , 

New India (Madras);-" The author is an able writer and the theme 
suits hi.s pen. Be.side.s, wlien three Rajputs like Ohonda, Kumbha ant 
Jodha are shown playing their parts simultaneously in a liook like this, the 

story cannot Imt be of absorbing interest. ^ 

The Hindustan Review (Adlah.vbad) Mt. Har Bilas barda is a 
specialist in the history and triuliUons of Rajputana, and his know ledge 
ot the suhjeet has been well utili/,cd by him in his historioo-b.ographioal 
sketch ealied " Maharaua Kiimliha.” Mr. Sarda has produead an exeeed- 
imdv intero.4ting account of his life and heraie career. The book e.nbodies 
the results of tlio latest researches in tim history of Itaj putaua imd forms a 
not able addition to the ranks of Jndian-biographiea iii English.' . ■ • 

The Mahratta (PooiS.v) says : The author has made lull use ot all the 
inacriptioas, uiaiut.script.s and other resources to hi mg his ' 

aate We can heartily oommend the book to the public. Books 

of this sort unveiling our real past-full of, many a-glorious deed -serve to 

^itrengthen our faith in oar faturo.*’ , ;• 

The Hindu (Madras).-" The long reign of Kumbha ..has been wdl 

dealt with by the author in a charming way The book embodies 

some of the results ot the researches ' in the history of Rajputana and is 
, written in' an attractive and interesting' style. We hope it will meet 
with such encouragement from the public as it rightly deserves. ’ 



